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Don't Miss Clark! 


ANYBODY who fails to read the Daily Worker and 
The Worker starting this week will be missing the real 
story of the world’s big news—the Geneva conference of 


the Big Four heads of state. We 
will be carrying direct cable 
coverage from our foreign news 
editor, Joseph Clark. 


Clark last iii 
week became A i ON 
the first cor- aaa 
respondent ol 
this paper to 
be granted a 
passport in the , 
past four years. \ 
The passport, 
though limited 
to coverage ot 
the conference 
and the UN _ atoms-for-peace 
meeting that. will follow in Ge- 
neva, represented a tremendous 


wr~>— ( 
Sao, 
~_— . 


vindication of the right to free 


press and of the right of Amer- 
icans to travel. 

The fight of this paper was 
reported sympathetically by 
other papers and was supported 
by great numbers of Americans. 
It was a‘tdemonstration that the 
country not only needs this pa- 
per, but wants jit. Which brings 
us to some hard facts about this 
achievement. 

It’s going to cost money—for 
travel, for cables, for living ex- 
penses. Readers have come 
through wonderfully with funds 
for this purpose but more is 
needed for the paper as a whole 
to keep abreast and to get 
Clark’s dispatches to the people. 

This means circulating the 
paper and it means immediate 
action to complete the fund 
drive, in which there are still 
$10,000 to go. Please rush funds 
to P.O. Box 136, Cooper Sta- 
tion, New York 3, N. Y. For 


standings by areas see page 13. ~ 


By ERIK BERT 


/ To Raids on Public Power 


WASHINGTON. 


THE DIXON-YATES use of the White House as a base of operations was a na- 


tural. 


Ever since the Eisenhower administration came into power the Power Trust 


has considered the executive branch as the instrument by which it would dismember 


the federal power facilities,. and 
take over the pieces. 

The central target of the 
Power Trust strategy was the 
TVA. 

The White House moved 
heaven and earth to accom- 
modate the Power Trust. It sub- 
verted numerous executive agen- 
cies to this enterprise. They in- 
cluded: 

The Hoover Commission Task 
Force on Water Resources and 
Power. 

The Atomic Energy Comis- 
sion. 

The Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. | 

The Budget Bureau. 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission, 

* 

MANIPULATING the whole 
operation from the White House 
was probably Sherman Adams, 
assistant to the President, and 
notorious foe of public power. 

The Hoover commission task 
orce laid out the grand strategy 
of the Power Trust for probably 


SEN. KEFAUVER 
. « » Charges cover-up... 


the next 20 years. The Atomic 
Energy Commission moved into 
the picture, so that the D-Y 
operation could be conducted 


under the sheltering arm of 


Assignment U.S.A. 


And Hildy 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

AT THIS writing Hildy’s 
fate is undetermined.-A na- 
tion of parents is watching 
Massachusetts wondering if 
the medieval ukase of her 


courts will be carried out. Many. 


of us are thinking that Boston, 
a few miles 

from Salem in 

distance, is 

nearer to Cot- 

ton Mather’s 

town in time. 

The old witch- is 
hunter is a long fas 

time dead, but ma 

tenure of sor- os 

cery is longer ie 
than man’s three-score and ten. 
How much of yesterday lingers 
on into the time of the atom and 
the jet! 


The four-year old child loves 


her Jewish foster-parents as any 
child does who is reared in a 
home of affection. Adopted by 
them when she was ten days old, 
Hildy has never known another 
father, another mother. Now the 
court demands that she be 
returned to her natural mother 


‘who plans to transfer her to the 


Catholic Charitable Bureau for 
adoption into some family of the 
Catholic faith. This is to comply 
with the Massachusetts law that 
requires adoptive parents to be 
of the same faith as the child 
“when practicable.” It is con- 
sidered “practicable” to rip this 
child from the only parents she 
has known. 


Hildy is only, four and how 
will she resist when the sheriff's 


Shall Teach Them 


marshals come for her? Will the 
state of Massachusetts tear her 
arms from around. the neck of 
her mother when the _ time 
comes, and, if Hildy resists fur- 
ther, will the authorities clamp 
hand-cuffs on her? Anything is 
possible when laws are made 
that flout the normal decency of 
humanity. 
* 


REPORTS from Massachu- 
setts reveal that neighbors of the 
Catholic faith who know the 
parents and who know the child 
are revolted by the case. They 
have told the press that they 


and Mrs. Melvin B. Ellis against 
whom there is no charge of par- 
ental delinquency. On the con- 
trary; every report speaks of her 
love for her adopted father and 
mother and of theirs for’ her. 
The parents have even pledged 
themselves to rear the child in 
the Catholic faith to satisfy the 
state law. 


But, -nothing has, as_ yet, 
stopped the mills of the courts 
from 
dy’s life is mangled in the pro- 
cess, so what? The letter of the 
law will be satisfied and the law- 
givers of Massachusetts will be 
able to sleep peacefully in their 
beds at night. . 

At this moment two court 
writs demand that Hildy be 
brought into the Norfolk County 
Probate Court within ten days. 
The Ellis family has gone, des- 
perately, into hiding in their ef- 
fort to stave off the separation. 
If. the father does not turn up 
within the stipulated time it is 
presumed that the authorities 
will send out details of armed 
police, in squad cars, to begin a 
manhurit for a child. And _ to 
throw the man she knows as 
father behind the prison-bars 
because he loves her so well. 

* 

THE reports have it that Ellis 
has Jost twenty pounds in the 
past four weeks, that his wife is 


virtually invalided by the ten- 


sion. And that the child, realiz- 


‘ing something is amiss, has be- 
gun to wake at nights in night- . 
mare, slipping into the bed of 


~ (Continued on Page 12) 


rinding and if little Hil-. 


atomic defense. The Budget 
Bureau conducted the negotia- 
tions for a contract. 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission, which was _ estab- 
lished by Congress during the 
New Deal days to clean up the 
dirty practices of Wall Street, 
attempted to drape the cloak of 
legitimacy over the Dixon-Y tes 
deal. 

The FBI was 
through desperation. 

* 


THREE WEEKS ago the 
aroma of corruption and _ the 
evidence of conspiracy seeped 
out through the seams. Worse 
yet, the city of Memphis de- 
clared again, as it had months 
before, that it wanted none of 
the Dixon-Yates power enter- 
prise which had been launched 
to exploit the Memphis area. 

A last desperate attempt was 
made to stifle the Memphis pro- 
test. Mayor Frank Tobey of 
Memphis could have been 
phoned or he could have been 
reached by mail. Instead, a. 
couple of FBI men were dis- 
patched post-haste to Memphis 
to discover whether Memphis 
really meant what it said when 
it said it wanted none of D-Y. 

* 

THE RELATIONSHIP _be- 
tween the Hoover anti-TVA task 
force and the Dixon-Yates cabal 
is not merely spiritual. The 
firm lines of Wall St. blood re- 
lationship are there. 

The Hoover power trust task 
force was selected in September 
1953 by Herbert Hoover, chair- 
man, and Sidney A. Mitchell, 
a director of American Gas and 
Electric Co. 

Mitchell's father is Sidney Z. 
Mitchell, formerly chairman of 
the board of the Electric Bond 
and Share Ebasco Services, was 
appointed by the AEC as en- 
gineer and construction man- 


brought in 


agement contractor for the Dixon- 


Yates project at West Memphis, 
Ark. 

The White House. complicity 
in the Dixon-Yates deal goes 
back to the first days of the Eis- 
enhower Administration, and all 
its tentacles have not yet been 
uncovered. | 

Almost a year ago, on Aug. 
17, 1954, the President told his 
news conference that anyone 
might go to the Bureau of the 
Budget or to the AEC and get 
a co * ete record of the Dixon- 
Yates project. On Aug. 21, at 
the President’s orders, a 134- 
page account of the D-Y nego- 
tiations was published. 
ze - 

MONTHS LATER, however, 
it was discovered that the cen- 
tral figure in the negotiations 
had been kept out of the alleg- 
edly complete and forthright re- 
port. Sen. Estes Kefauver (D- 
Tenn.) charged a deliberate 
cover-up for this person. 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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— Copper Strike Unity Pries 
15-cent Bid From Big Boss 


ranks with Anaconda’ss new offer upon 
r than 15 cents an hour in| 
e winds up. Meanwhile, more than 30,000 


_ A MAJOR BREAK in “Big Four” copper 
which the workers are now voting, points to a pattern of bette 
the non-ferrous field when the current struggl 
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THE WEEK IN IL 


ABOR AFFAIRS 


°Shadow Over Resy Job Claims 
° Hot Cargo for Kohler Stopped 


JOB ESTIMATES by Labor 
and Commerce Departments 
were not as rosy on_ second 
glance as first headlines made 
them appear. June report of 
Commerce Department put un- 
employment at nearly 2.7 mil- 
lion, more than one _ million 


Pacific Maritime Association. 
* 

BUFFALO TRANSIT §sstrike 
was ended after 10 days with 
AFL union members winning 
demands for wage boosts and 


other benefits. 
* 


workers in the other of the 9 
eompanies — Kennecott, — Phelps- 
Dodge and Ameriéan Smelting and 
Refining—rounded out the second | 
week of their strike with coopera- 
tion and unity between the inde- 
pendent Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers and AFL and other in- 
dependents in the field, holding 


STUDEBAKER LAYOFF of 
1,700 at South Bend, Ind., is 
being fought by UAW-CIO Lo- 
cal 5. Company claimed work- 
ers were no longer needed be- 
cause new. production — stand- 
ards had reduced need for man- 
power. Local 5 President Wil- 


above June, 1953, despite 
nearly 1.5 million increase in 
those entering labor force. La- 
bor Department's June estimate 
shows 49.3 million non-farm 
employers compared with 49.9 
millions two years earlier. Fig- 
ure of 16.5 million manufactur- 


tight along the entire 
front. 


A 


had been h 


trike although authorized. 


ekd off against Anacon- 


da as indications pointed to a bet-. 


ter offer than the 10-cent hourly 
raise the company proposed up 
until the nation-wide strike toook 
effect on July 1. The new offer of 
11.5 cents an hour and additional 
raises up to 17.5 cents an hour 
depending on classifications—came 
through as a strike was about to 
be called and as the company s 
subsidiary American Brass Co. 


plants in Ansonia and ‘Torrington, o 


Conn., actually walked out. 
* 


THE NEW OFFER was greet- ploying . | 
ed as a breakthrough and a victory American Metals, fifth largest in offer is expected to loosen up their 
when it was reported to a mass the field, settled on a 17-Gent pack-' purse strings. 


14-state 


ferendum vote as required pby!Plume and Atwood of Stamford, 
Conn., settled on a 16-cent pack-| 
age. | 


Local 1 of Mine-Mill. 


Further indications were given 


in non-ferrous when 
Metal Co. of Carteret, N.J., em- 
1,500, a subsidiary 


. . | ° ‘ 
meeting of Butte, Mont., workers age, including 11.4 cents an hour 
of Anaconda. But actual accept-'and pension improvements worth 
ance of the offer hung on the re- five cents and some other fringes. 


GM Stock Split Opens 
Way for Big $$$ Haul 


By VICTOR PERLO 


| 
GENERAL MOTORS stock, 


General Motors common stock 
is selling at an indicated value of 
almost $12 billion, more than three 


was “split” three for one last times its stated capital and_ sur- 


week. Owners. will 


three shares of new-,$43 stock, sets. G! ) | 
98 the early 1954 price, and ten times 
~, the pre-World War II price. . 


for each share of old $1] 
stock (price as of July 6). This is 
the most important of many re- 
cent stock splits. A holder of one 
GM share early in 1920 now will 
have 75 shares as the result of 
stock spits alone, besides addi- 
tional shares through stock divi- 
dends. 

Stock splits usually occur dur- 
ing speculative “bull 
GM split its stock in 1929, just 
before the crash. At such times, 


many are willing to speculate. Jjon 


Wen each share is chéaper.\spec- 


=, 


ulators of moderate means can 
afford to buy “round lots” of 100 
shares, for which the brokerage 
charge is less per share than for 
the “odd lots” of fewer shares. By 


entering the market, the poorer, make “peanuts” 


bid still 


speculators 
higher. 
This is a late-boom period, when 
profits have been highly concen- 
trated in the strongest corpera- 


up prices 


> 
markets. 


~-GM_ makes 


receive plus, and two times its total as- 


GM _ shares sell for double 


* 


FOR THE MOMENT, these 
prices are “justified” by General 


f the shaping settlement pattern | 
the U. S.| 
| Phelps-Dodge and A. S. & R. ready 


of'to do likewise. But the Anconda'| 


Kennecott was reported offering 


12 cents at last reports, with 


* 
IF THE BIG 


copper companies figured on Mine- 
‘Mill fighting alone and on division 
among unions in the field, they 


tion of AFL and Brotherhood craft 
unions on the company's properties 
‘and even of CIO locals. This solid- 
arity was in sharp contrast to the 
| (Continued on Page 13) 


' 


Brownell $ 


By ROB F. HALL 


Lancaster County, Nebraska 


Motors’ enormous profits. In the Republican committee. A clip- 
first quarter of 1955, GM made | ping in our files. dated March 9. 


. | $309 million after taxes and de- 


ductions, equivalent to a_ record 
annual rate of more than $1.2 bil- 
lion. This is equal to 10 percent 
of what people are paving for 
the stocks. Profits before taxes, 
at an atnual rate of $2,736 mil- 
ate 70 percent of invested 
capital/ . 
these ‘profits out of 
its monopoly position. Its share 
of the auto market so far this year 
was even higher than in the same 
period of 1954. It has captured 
the bulk of the diesel locomotive 
business, practically putting Bald- 
win and ALCO -out of their tra- 
ditional business. It is cutting out 
old-timers in other fields as well. 

GM makes these profits out of 
speedup and the replowing of 
monopoly profits into. automation. 
In the first quarter of 1955 only 
1 percent more GM _ workers 
turned out 30 percent more cars 


and trucks than in the same period Department which, as Attoraey| opposition 
To gain $691 million] General and member of Eisen- “ 


of 1954. 


(1945, reveals that in that speech 
he “condemned the (Roosevelt) Ad- 


| ministration s plans for full post- 


‘war emplovment as totalitarian and 
indicated that 
inevitable.” . 

_ Another clipping, dated Jan. 12, 
|1945, consists of an interview he 
gave the World-Telegram a_ few 
menths after his unsuecessful ef- 
forts, as Tom Dewey's campaign 
manager, to unseat FDR. Explain- 
ing his tactics for the next cam- 
paign, Brownell said: “The PAC 
|woke us up, and our main job will 
‘be to concentrate on the cities 
where the PAC was most effec- 
tive.” 


profit-fattened | 


were disappointed. The indepen-| 
dent union is getting the coopera-| 


Ainemployment was 


hifts R 
: A LITTLE more than ten 


‘years ago, Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., made a speech before the 


| Here then is a man with a reac-| 


tionary big business philosophy 

which inevitably and admittedly 

brings him into conflict with labor. 
* 


| IT IS IN KEEPING with this affiliated with a federation which 


bias that he operates the Justice 


position of the CIO and the AFL 


’ 


, in sales, the company had to lay! hower’s cabinet, he heads. And it infiltrated. 


‘out only $99 million more in pay-'is not surprising that last week’ 


rolls. These super-duper added 
profits out of the GM_ workers 
out of the con- 


corporation a three-year green 
light for more automation and 
speedup, promise further 


squeezed out of direct control of can be sold. 


productive propertv through 
mergers, and are seeking a _por- 


tion of the monopolized profits by courage speculation through stock before the Subversive Activities 
Such buying has splits and otherwise because they, Control board and petition that 


buying shares. 


’ 


* 


| 


his assistant, William F. Tompkins, to the measure and although it was: 


ing employes is almost a million 


lower than two years earlier. 
s 


HOT CARGO shipment to 
Kohler plant, struck by UAW- 
ClO 15 months ago, was 
stopped at Sheboygan, Wis. 
Vessel, carrying clay for Koller 
plant, was shifted to Mil- 
waukee after 4,000 Sheboygan 
workers demonstrated  ay‘ainst 
unloading. At Milwavkee, CIO 
leaders warned that city-wide 
strike would be called if any 
attempt was made to unload 
there. 

. 

NLRB _ received petitions 
from AFL Hotel and Restau-- 
rant Union for collective bar- 
gaining elections at 167 Miami 
Beach hotels. Union is in 12th 
week of strike for recognition 
at 22 beachfront hotels and 
has announced that a majority 
of workers at 145 other hotels 
have indicated readiness to join 


strike if necessary. 
* 


STU OFFER to do away with 
Overtime at sea in return for 
higher base pay was praised 
by shipowners belonging — to 


a 


kam Ogden declared only way 
this could be done was through 
speedup and local would fight 
it. 

* 

INDICTMENTS were hand- 

ed down against three New 
York CIO Drug Union officials 
under local statute never be- 
fore applied. Three officials of 
Local 1199 were charged with 
having mace, or having or- 
dered, hundreds of telephone 
calls to seven drugstores which 
union is seeking to organize. 

* 


NEW ENGLAND truck dri- 
vers remained firm in deter- 
mination. to secure 35-cent 
hourly raise and other benefits 
as effect of walkout and _ lock- 
out began to spread te other 
eastern seaboard states. About 
18,000 drivers in southern New 
England are involved.. 

* 

HARVARD STUDY found 
depression - ridden Lawrence, 
Mass., headed for disaster de- 
spite Eisenhowers campaign 
promise that he would help 
city work its way out as No. 1 
distress area of nation. 


7 is - 
harassment, even to the point of 
dissolution. It can “purge itself” of 
“Communist Control” only be re- 
moving its officers and electing 
a leadership satisfactory to Brow- 
nell and the SACB. 


ed Hunt vs. Labor 


* 
BECAUSE OF the vigorous op- 


to the original Butler-Goldwater 
bills, Congress amended the Brow- 
nell plan by inserting that unions 


by word or deed had indicated 
to Communism are 
presumed to be” not Communist- 


Labor, however, is still opposed 


chief of the department's internal insufficiently active against it in 


security 


trol Act of 1954. 


| This is the original Goldwater- oppose this measure and to seek 
rapid Butler bill, endorsed by Brownell, its nullification. There is no limit 
tions. Many investors have been profit increases, so long as’ cars and adopted by Congress in Au- to the scope of Brownell’s attack 
gust, 1954 as an amendment to the on the unions, despite the pro- 
'McCarran Act of 1950. It provides vision in the Jaw and his own 
THOSE WHO control GM en- that the attorney general may go disclaimers. For Brownell is the 


pushed. stock prices well above|make yet more profits that way. board to designate a certain trade 
the 1929 peaks. Considering the The rich make their biggest kill- union as.“Communist controlled.” 


highér level, 


profit 


( division, announced plans! August, 1954 when it passed Con- 
cessions. to labor in the new con- to move against progressive trade! gress has expressed its opposition 
tract. And its terms, giving the unions under the Communist Con- repeatedly. 


the boom ings out of stock market gains.|If the board, after hearings, grants of being a “Communist spy” and 


And all labor is well advised to 


man who, on Nov. 4, 1952, in a 
speech at Chicago, publicly accus- 
ed a former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the late Harry Dexter White 


—— 


such accusations against a former 
New Deal official and a former 
President of the United States, 
clearly there is no basis for assum- 
ing he would stop at making equal- 
ly serious charges against AFL, 
CIO and railroad unions with — 
whose political philosophy he dis- 
agrees. 

It is also significant that Brow- 
nell is preparing to move into ac- 
tion under this measure before its 
constitutionality has been tested. 

Under the MeCarran Act (the 
Internal Security Act of 1950) the 
Justice Department petitioned the 
SACB to designate the Commu- 
nist Party as an organization dedi- 
cated to the overthrow of | this 
government by force and violence 
and as the agent of a foreign pow- 
er. The SACB obligingly so ruled | 
and the Communist Party appealed 
the board’s ruling to the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, challeng- 
ing the constitutionality of the 
act. Recently the circuit court up- 
held the SACB and the party ap- 
pealed to the U. S. Supreme Court 
which has agreed to review the 
issues.. The brief of the Commu-. 
nist Party is slated to be filed 
Aug. 25. | 

Upon the constitutionality of the 
McCarran Act hangs the validity 
of the Communist Control Act, the 
so-called Brownell-Butler Law, be- 
cause it is an amendment to the 
former. Yet without awaiting a 
court decision on this issue, Brow- 
nell seeks to move ahead at once, 
to “persecute and harass militant . 
trade unions, and to destroy them 
if possible, even though the courts 
may subsequenttly rule that what 
he did was illegal. 

With the 1956 elections ap- 
proaching the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration cannot completely ignore 
public opinion, and especially the 


‘opinion of the trade union mem- 


bership. There is, therefore, a way 
to stay the hand of Brownell and 
help preserve union rights—by res- 


would have to last another year Nowadays they‘ try to convert)/the attorney general’s petition (as former President Harry Truman olutions from all kinds of trade 


or two _before~ speculation be-| ordinary profits into stock market the SACB invariably does under 


comes. as intense’as just beiore the gains (capital gains), because the the McCarran Act) then the trade 


1929 cras). - 
market prices 
real values they represent 


But already stock tax laws are arranged to that end.!union shall lose its standing before 
sve f+ ehbove the,If a very wealthy man made all the 


National 


Labor Relations. 


of “knowingly appointing a Com- 
munist spy’ to high office. 
7 : 


IF BROWNELL is the sort of 


(Continued on Page 13) _ ‘Board, It is also.subject to other man who does not hesitate to make 


unions addressed to President Ei- 
senhower protesting the new drive 
against unions, and to Senators and 
Congressmen demarding repeal of 
these McCarthyiie laws. 


- 
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PENNSYLVANIA | 


Readiness of PTC Workers to 
Back Strike Holds Up Layoffs 


PHILADELPHIA.—Readiness of its’ 9,000: members to pany still intends to fire the 158.” 
_ up the strike decision of the Executive Board of CIO. hs O Rourke — —— 
ransport Workers Local 234, which represents them, has| 7475) 1O5@nk abiuce of MACNey- 
forced from the management of the : nolds” and warned it may yet pre- 
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Labor Journal Compares Costs © 


Of Income Versus Sales Taxes 


READING, Pa.—The New Era, union wezkly here, gives the 
following table of comparisons betwen the cost to working class 
families of Gov..Leader’s proposed 1 percent “classified income” 
tax with its $1,000 exemption and what would be paid under a 
3%4 percent sales tax, which, he says, would have to be alternative. 
The big majority of Pennsylvanians would come under the $5,000 
or less annual income. 


Tax under 
3°47% sales tax 


Tax under 
Leader plan 


Income group 
(annual income) 


: National City Line: ig na-|cipitate a strike. “ 
Philadelphia Transportation Co. al: itional City Lines, the big na-| CIp strike. “Our members 


more 
st nen ; a ’ ; = | . >> 
postponement of action on the dis-| sp o¢ took over the system here last| throughout the entire controversy, 


March. he said. “However, we do not in- 
“PTC, under the new manage-; tend to sacrifice trade union prin- 


missal of 158 maintenance em-| 
ployes. They had been scheduled | 


al 


tional traction holding company;have been than patient 


$ 5.00 

- 10.00 
15.00 
20.00 


$14.06 
23.62 
29.52 
49.50 


to be laid off July 7. 
Prior to.a last-minute conference. 
between the presidents of the local 
union and the company, together other places where service, main- 
with their assistants plus interna-; tenance and union contracts are 
tional president Michael J. Quill’ completely disregarded in ‘an ef- * 
of the TWU, the coropration had fort to squéeze out every last dol-} TEAMSTERS Local 187, which 
refused to discuss the layoffs with lar for the purpose of paying stock-| represents the office employes. of 
the union representatives. holders dividends,” declared Paul; the company—some 450—has its 
Management,” declared William) W. O'Rourke, president of Local troubles with the management over 
J. MacReynolds, PTC vice-presi-| 934. | the same question of mass lavoffs. 
dent in charge of industrial rela-| That the “truce” between the two} Federal Judge James J. Clary 
tions, “has the job of determining, parties may erupt into open con-) here is acting as arbitrator in the 


mer... . Unless there is honest 
bargaining, PTC must bear the full 
responsibility. . . .” 


Washington, Buffalo, St. Louis and 


the number of employes needed to) flict again at almost any time is case of 42 office workers discharged 
run the system and of making sure. indicated in MacReynolds com-| for picketing the company’s head- 


quarters in a wildcat strike last 
May over a previous arbitrary lay- 
off. Clary will first decide if the 
discharges are arbitrable under the 
union contract and if so, whether 
the layotts violate the contract. 


that unnecessary costs are not im-, ment after the postponement of ac- 
posed on transit users.” tion on the layoffs that “the com- 
* 


\— —~ | 
ASIDE from the union’s declared | 
readiness for a “show down” with Why No Cops to | 


. 
the monopoly, there has been a Guard Children 
great deal of criticism of the com-| yoo Edit 
panys arbitrary methods and dis-| “©#! “@NOF 
I took my family out to Gus- 


oo of the public and the city’s ak Sale in Fai : Mask dhe Authorize Strike 
wuge investments in the svstem| tine Lake in Fairmount Park this 
5 yy paegd Evade Gene 9 Fourth of July, and thought — At Studebaker 


The Inquirer, in an editorial Julv tae ey 5 a 

7, warned that “it certainly would| ®€TeS Something to be proud Or, \ 

be better to lean in the direction| —@ free swimming pool that's big ive South Bend 

of reasonableness and willingness: —, ce pr gene peo the | SOUTH BEND, Indiana.— 

; | | an urh;.| many hundreds of  swelterin vig 

to negotiate, than to adopt an arbi-| oe a aE : rapes. ° Members of Studebaker - Packard 

trary position that may provoke a) Kids and parents who cant at- ant & CIO United ak 

strike.” : | ford to make long trips.to the | 40C4! 9, CIO United Auto Work- 
shore. ‘ers have authorized a. strike 


The Bulletin noted “a new | 
»reasonableness” in Pratt after the I couldn’t understand, though, (of the plant’s 9,000 workers fol- 
why there are no police to watch 


hour-long conference with the ; lowing the company’s announce- 

union heads. MacReynolds, who! foot traffic at, the very busy | . ae at 4 dedlcenit 

has been Pratt’s chief spokesman! West End Drive. With autos — r scdeemibindee pag that ese 

on labor matters, backed down to| zooming down, and kids coming because its new work standards 
out of the water and scampering | cut the need of manpower. 


tell the reporters that PTC “does' 
not contemplate any other Jayoffs) across the Drive alonge the lake | The layoff was the latest move 
| front, it seemed that there must : 


at this time. : 0 - |in the company’s campaign that 
Under the agreement the two surely be a terrific shortage of 
sides were to confer beginning last} police to Jeave this area unpro- 
Monday on the layoff problem in| tected. wage cut to “help Studebaker com- 
detail. MacReynolds said that there. = Then on the way home I saw pete,” engineered under the for- 
would also be “attempts to resolve, this. An H & H truck was-pass- |mer union administration. A 
some seniority problems that have| ing along. Behind it was a motor- |speedup campaign under the same 
been causing friction.” cycle cop. In front of it was a |“help compete” slogan followed. 
* red-car. with one or mavbe two |The layoff came just as the new 
THE TERM “friction” covers a) policemen in it. | administration under newly -elect- 
host of biiter complaints against What a rotten shame! ed president William Ogden, »who 
. < opposed the policy of retreat, took 


PTC management, which, many 
workers say, is worse under the \. —_/ office. 
5 Years for Dangerous Thoughts; 


Rap on Knuckle for Vote Fraud 


PITTSBURGH.—Federal 


Judge; None were assessed for the; vidual registered at a polling place 


‘ment is following the line of other ciples to satisfy ambitions of the} 
transportation systems in Baltimore, individuals in management’s cor-| 


began a year ago with a drastic) 


voting on specific legislation. And 
ithe t 


25.00 
30.00 
39.00 63.45 
40.00 73.00 


Lifting the exemption to $3,000, as proposed by the CIO 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers Philadelphia Joint Board, would 
free of all tax liability to the state those working class families 
who badiy need all their income to cover a minimum standard 
of decency. | : 


47.25 
26.40 


% 


* 


THE LOSS OF revenue by raising the exemption to $3,000 
can be made up, as the Communist Party and other progressives 
have shown, by raising the net corporate income tax to 9 percent. 
It is now 5 percent. Gov. Leader proposes to raise it to 6 percent. 

Let your state representative and state senator know you 
want the $3,000 exemption and the hike of. the net corporate rate 
income tax to 9 percent. 


UMWA Advises How 
To Write Your Rep. 


Note: The following advice to its, while the bills are in committee. 
members, which appeared in the| Once the bills have gone through 
|United Mineworkers Journal in! public hezrings and = have been 
June, is, we believe, of value to, voted out of committee the law 
our readers. The writing of letters; makers usually have made up their 
to your representatives in Congress,| minds how they will vote. 
the Legislature, city Or borough! Stick to one issue in each letter 
councillors, the President, SOver- and use your own words. The Jaw 
| MOTS and mayors,—and visiting Ol| makers are quick to detect planned 
them where possible—should be campaigns in which hudreds of 
a recognized responsibility. ‘letters and post cards, al) written 
The article, headed PERSONAL alike, flood into their offices. Re- 
LETTERS ON BILLS MOST EF-! member that the basic law ef our 


FECTIVE reads as follows: Jand, the Constiution, gives every 


American the right to petition his 

Pe: et ee 7 : ° : 
Well-timed, reasonable personal representative. 

letters to members of Congress and | a ana a oe he ie 

of state legislatures are still the Pgs a “ap “i " ici 

rea. ithat v rs OS xt or Oppose 

most effective way to influence| ee ee ee 

and then let the law makers know 

how you feel about it and and why. 

Dont ramble. Make your ietters 

_brief and to the point. The law 


for Free Thought  enalenie have hundreds of compli- 


Le 


ime to write the letters is 


| PHILADELPHIA. — Declaring cated bills to consider. Don't scoxd. 


‘that “the climate of intellectual Don’t call names. But write. Next 
freedom is healthier this year than|to the sacred American privilege 
it has been for five years,” Herbert! of the secret ballot, your right to 
Brucker. editor of the Hartford,! petition your representative is most 
Conn.,_Courant, severely criticized, Important. . 


the Eisenhower Administration a 
Horn-Harcart 


‘a speech here July 2 for “keeping 
‘the American people in the dark on 
crucial matters.” 


Rabe Marsh, who gave Steve Nel- 
son and his four fellow Smith 
Act defendents the works by hand- 
ing out maximum five-year terms 
in the frameup trial here in 1953, 


rapped lightly the knuckles of 14 


defendants who pleaded guilty to. 
the Press emphasized, “are of the places—in this case in the Fourth 


charges of debauching the ballot 
box in election frouds in Fayette 
County a few years ago. 

Five got six months and three 
got three months probation. Two 
with police records - were fined 
$300. Another with a police rec- 
ord had to fork up a $100 fine. 
Another got a $50 fine and one 


Was given a year’s probation, with 


a $25 fine. One, who did not 
show up, was ordered to be tried 
in September. 


court costs, although according to! who had moved away. They*®kept — Brucker spoke on “General Prob- 
the Clerk of Courts the costs had names of removed voters on the 


totaled over $1,300 for the 14. registration lists. 


lems of Anti-Intellectualism” at a| 


; 
i 


book selection workshop here pre-| 


Months had been spent in the fed-| They purchased votes at a dol- 
Car pool was 


ceding the 74th annual conference) 


of the American Library Asocia- 


(Continued trom Page 16) 
law, scab trucks without PUC 
or ICC licenses are 
food into the city for H & H. 
They are guided into the city 


carrving 


eral investigation of the frauds in!]ar or two apicce. 


tion. 

“To allow all to speak—even to 
preach revolution,” he said, “in- 
evitably leads to a free-growing 


the two counties. organized to take those whose 
THESE KIND of penalties, yotes were bought to the polling: 


powder puff variety. (They) put! Ward, Brownsville. 
a cheap price on the sanctity of * strength that no censorship, no to- 
the ballot box. . . . Nor did any THE “ONLY prominent politi-, talitarian government, can_ match. 
get jail sentences though their) .)” figure involved was Paul T.| When we allow real freedom we 
guilty pleas included admission of Thomas, former Burgess of that! know we are right . . . because we 
vote-buying, —e money for city. He had been charged with have opened ourselves to all ideas 
votes, and using fa ‘e votes to giving money to one of the con-|.-.. and have chosen the best.” 
stuff the ballot box. victed women for buying votes. 
The proof and admissions by; Chief Federal Judge Wallace S. 
the defendants showed the gang Gurley ordered the case against ~ 
operated by inducing persons to Thomas dropped on the ground. 
vote under the name of an indi-' that the government had to prove 


Pa. Denying Unemployed Jobless 


Pay, if Fifth Amendment Invoked 
PHILADELPHIA.—The Greater Philadelphia American Civil 
Liberties Union has asked Pennsyivania Attorney General Herbert 
Cohen to clarify the state's policy on unempleyment compensation returned apparently an ex-Burgess 
to persons dismissed solely because they have exercised their con- 


stitutional right of invoking the 
gressiona] committees. 


Close to a dozen cases where the worker was denied com- 
pensation on the ground of “wilful misconduct” have been reported 


to the organization in the last six 


An aston, Pa., receptionist-secretary was denied unemploy- 


~,| the ex-Burgess had paid the money | (Continued from Page 16) 
directly to the voters for their votes,; burgh of the Veterans of Foreign 
instead of to another person who; Wars, urged the organization to 
was to buy the votes. Evidently the; continue supporting a State FEPC. 
indictment could have been drop-| He admitted that “Perhaps I am) 
‘ped if thus defective and: another| speaking in 4a way that is detri- 
| mental to my own iy ted because 
‘of Brownsville isn't a man to be! FEPC was defeated by Republi- 
Fifth Amendment before Con- | ‘tifled with! cans. 

: A group of 19 other defendants,} What has been unfortunate” is 
who were involvde in the same kind! that the rank and file of labor, to- 
of criminal activities in Westmore-' gether with those of such Negro 


months. 


Marsh was Democratic Party chair-| 


F tions, 


land County, of which Judge! organizations as the NAACP, the; 
large Jewish and other minority} 


with Philadelphia. police protec- 
tion. This led Thomas D. Mc- 
Bride, attorney for Local 107 
Teamsters; one of the unions 
conducting the organizing cam- 
paign, to remark: “I wonder 
whether the police ever. think to 
check if they are providing such 
excellent service for a truck that 
is breaking the law with every 
turn of the wheels.” 

There are 4,100 employed at 
H & H. Through a company 
policy of fear and intimidation, 
which receives support from po- 
lice who harass pickets and 
from courts who grant injunc- 
most of the men and 
women have remained on the 
job. But the picketers have con- 
fidence and spirit. If they get 
the cooperation they deserve 
from the public,.H & H will be 
unionized. 


A little straw in the wind that 
the workers view hopefully: 
Since’ the strike started, H and 
H_ put in a fan at the commis- 


ment compensation on this ground merely because she had been ™an_ in 1945, had been senten 


ced' groups, were not mobilized for 


named before the House Un-American Committee as a Communist 


by an FBI undercover agent. 


Her employer—a dentist—dismissed her on the ground that 
her continued employment would be “embarrassing” to him. She 


by Federal Judge Joseph P. Will- 
‘son last January. They had either 
pleaded guilty or been convicted. 
Willson gave them sentences rang- 
ing from $100 fines to six months| 
imprisonment,. 


ae 


— 


- herself was never called before the committee. 
Serer | | 


. ae z 
‘ 


mass demonstrations in support of 
FEPC: It must be regrettably ad- 
mitted that the more progressive 
left-wing groupings .also failed to 


contribute as much as they could} 


have to the struggle. 


sary. They also installed an air- 
conditioner, which hasnt yet 
been hooked: up because elec- 
tricians won't go through the 
picket - line. oe 


Bee 


Page 16 : | 
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our people get back to work, 


“In the fourth place, I will not 
go out of office, leaving behind © 
a deficit for my successor.” 

The veterans applauded his 
frank explanations and defense of 
his program. 


basis of obligations already bind-, 
to this area last weekend by Gov- ing on the state in the fields of 
ernor Leader on behalf of his|education, health and social wel- 
budget-tax program paid off with fare plus those in which he felt 
endorsements by organizations new obligations hsould be assum- 
‘xepresenting hundreds of thou-jed. “I will settle for nothing less. 
sands of Pennsylvanians, besides|than a budget which will provide: B 
a great deal of publicity in the}adequately for the state’s school) § 
press and the radio and television.|children, the mentally and physic- 
In the best attended meeting of was ee rg er | eee 
the AFL Central Labor Union over|P2!oyed, he assured the cheering Be Oo 
delegates, Ra TR OSS: 
many years Leader put in two x a 
hours, about — divided be-| THE GOVERNOR frankly ad- Bee oe ae : 
tween his speech and the answer-| mitted that his tax proposals mn i ROR? 


ing of questions. Then the 550 ame | 
Jolodated representing nearly; UP POP ular There is no such thing | 
as a ‘popular tax program,” he 


250,000 union men and women, ) 
conceded. He repeated pledges 


ee i.  F |Hotel, he talked on the budget 
s<2% |situation instead of on foreign pol- 
(em jicy as previously announced. 

# se 
DEFENDING the $1,800,000 
budget and the classified income 
tax, he declared that, in the first 
place, he was “determined to meet 
the needs of our schools—elemen- 
tary, secondary and advanced; to 
rovide educational opportunities 
or the 600,000, who because of 
ae physical or mental handicap are 
ee in need for educational opportuni- 
GOV. LEADER ties. They, too, have the right to 
walk and talk and live full, use- 

the budget was—so far as wage ¢ ) lives.” he emphasized. 


PRIOR TO HIS visit the CIO 
Industrial Union Council at Taren- 
tum, representing 25,000 members, 
had announced its unanimous en- 
dorsement of his budget-tax pro- 
gram. | 

The Steel City IUC, which had 
been scheduled to meet on the 
matter, postponed action for an- 
other week, when it is expected 


gave him a thundering vote of . and salary earners are concerned— 
support, with only a few, weak,'that.the current one percent sales. 
scattered “no's. The CLU Execu- 
tive Board had nanimously endors- 
ed the program the night before. 

Leader was the first governor 
to speak at a meeting of the cen-| 
tral body. His’ address justified his. 


the savings afforded them under 


tax will not be revived on its ex-|his one percent “classified income” 


piration August 1 and that he will 


veto any sales tax proposals that 
might get through the Legislature. 
Leader declared the only prac- 


“three or four percent.” 


tical choice in regard to the form 
O cover 
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FEPC Leaders Fight 


Amendments Aimed 


To Weaken 


HARRISBURG; . Pa. — With 
FEPC fegislation for the first time’ 
reported out for debate ‘in the’ 
State Senate when it reconvened 
last Monday, the prospects had. in- 
creased for its passage in some 
form. 

The Leader Administration, sup- 
ported by most of the organiza- 
tions and personages who had been 
active in the long fight to establish 
a State FEPC, were vigorously 
combatting the age amendment 
which had been slipped’ into the 
bill by the Republican majority in 
the Senate Education Committee. 
A similar amendment offered in the 
House had been defeated with the 
help of many Republican voters. 

FEPC advocates charge _ this 
amendment was designed to kill 
the bill. The Scranton Times, which 
had taken no position on the issue, 
voiced this in its issue of July 6. 

| * 


“THERE is ‘ground for sus- 
picion,” it declared in an editorial, 
“that a desire to kill the FEPC, 
rather than genuine solicitude for 
the aged unemployed, may have 
been responsible for the amend- 
ment. Merging the age problem 
with the civil rights features of the 
bill could, as the Senate Old Guard 
group undoubtedly knows, raise 
questions regarding the constitu- 
tionality of the legislation.” 

That this suspicion was justified 
can be seen from the remark of 
State Senator Edward Kessler (R. 
Lancaster County)) to a reporter 
here: “We (Republicans) are go- 
ing to amend the hell out of the 
bill!” The Senator is a bitter enemy 
of FEPC and a member of the Edu- 
cation Committee. | 

Opponents of the age amend- 
ment recognize the urgency of the 
job problem facing workers 45 
years old and over. A letter to the 
‘Pittsburgh Post-Gazette July 8 by 
Lillian A. Friedberg, secretary of 
the Pittsburgh Joint FEPC Com- 
mittee, stated its position as fol- 


lows: 
' * 


Measure 


nificant with the lengthening life 
span of Americans. But it does not 
belong in an FEPC bill. Age prob- 
lems are not civil rights prob- 
lems. ... 


“It would be a travesty on jus- 
tice to add to an FEPC bill the 
complex ‘age’ problems which in- 
clude health and welfare consid- 
erations as well as pensions, insur- 
ance,\compensation, and other so- 
cial security matters. These would 
probably room the enforcement 
of the anti-discrimination measure 
and yet do little to meet the con- 
cern of the aging... . We must 
consider it either an act of folly 
or of cynicism to\add this new fac- 
tor to House Bill 229.” (Our 
emphasis.—Ed.) 

* 

EX-GOVERNOR JOHN FINE, 
in addressing the 36th annual state 
encampment a week ago in Pitts- 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Union Leaders 


Oppose FEPC 


Clause on Age 
HARRISBURG-—Trade union 
leaders of Pennsylvania officially 
voiced their opposition to the 
“wage. clause” in the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices legislation and 
sought the aid of Governor George 
M. Leader to block legislative ap- 
proval of FEPC in that form. 


Labor leaders attending a con- 


ference called by -the State Admin-} 


istration to discuss the legislation 
were Charles J. Sludden, of the 
Railroad Brotherhoods; Lester 
Thomas, United Mine Workers; 
Harry Boyer, president of the 
Penn Industrial Union Council, 
CIO, and Harry Block, Philadel- 
phia director of the State CIO. 


In addition to the discussion on 
FEPC, Leader and the union 
chiefs discussed other labor legis- 
lation before the House and Senate 
including workmen’s 


“AGE as an employment prob- 
lem is becoming increasingly sig- 


¢ 


tion and a proposed anti-injuhe- 
tion law. 


A oe 


—_— 


‘of Foreign Wars, of which he is 


compensa-| 


tax as compared to a s 


The governor also spoke at the 
State Convention of the Veterans | 


° 
a member. Addressing the con- 


‘men 


“In the second place, I provid-'that either the Governor or his 


ed funds for a better mental health representative will be present. 
ales tax of Program—one that cures people | Several big USW locals and the 
‘rather than one that provides only | huge IUE local at the Westing- 
‘custody. . 


house East Pitttsburgh plant have 


“In the third place, I provid- been opposing the program, so a 


ed funds for an industrial develop-| hot discussion is anticipated at 
t program to help 319,000 of the CIO coincil meeting. 


Phila. Com. Asks Unions to 
Urge Pa. Drop Truscott Plea 


PHILADELPHIA. — In an ap-' cott. “Ask the Governor,” the com-| this issue of the Civil Rights Con- 
peal being sent the trade unions in munication says, “to indicate pub-| gress. Entitled Anti-Labor, Anti- 
this state by the Greater Philadel-|licly his support for the decision of; Negro, Anti-Semitic, Repression, 


phia Committee to End Segrega- 
tion Laws, David Davis, its chair- 


man, urges that all locals act to get 


the State of Pennsylvania to with-| 
draw from former Republican State 


our own State Supreme Court in the small folder—of pocket size— 
this matter.” 


covers thoroughly the background 


In addition, Davis suggests the! of the Sedition Laws, how they 


unions write the members of the, have been used against labor and 
House Judiciary Committee in progressives, together with sugges- 


Attorney General Frank Truscott’s) Washington, urging defeat of H.R.) tions as to how the present occasion | 
appeal to the U. S. Supreme Court) 3, the bill sponsared by Represen-| may be utilized to get rid of such 


'in the Steve Nelson case. 

Davis urges that local unions! would make all state laws affecting 
adopt “appropriate” resolutions di-, labor that are more stringent than 
rected to Gov. Leader asking him,| the federal laws take precedence 


e-< : . . . . + 
iin accordancegwith his campaign) over the federal legislation. 


pledges,” to instruct his Attorney, 
General—Herbert Cohen—to with-| 


* 


tative Howard Smith, (D-Va) that! state legislation once and for all. 


Copies of the folder are available 
from the new committee's office, 
313 Hardt Building, Philadelphia 
21, Pa. Phone Stevenson 7-3946. 


The committee also offers to send 


ENCLOSED with the letter was speakers on. the subject to inter- 
draw the petition initiated by Trus-'a copy of the new publication on’ ested organizations. 


Low Wages, Jimcrow at H&H 
Give Good Food a Bad Taste 


By JOSEPH POSNER 

PHILADELPHIA.—The beef- 
pie for 40 cents that I used to 
get at Horn and Hardart’s be- 
ore the strike began there was 
a tasty dish—no doubt. about it. . 
The codfish cakes (30 cents for 
two, with tomato sauce) were 
good, too, so far as I could see 
—then. And so with other items 
on their menu—then. 

But since I learned, among 
other things, from the lips of 
one of the strikers who has been 
locked out of the commissary 
at 10th and Locust St. that “a 
half gallon of sweat per hour 
would pour off me because the 
company is too tight to buy a 
fan”—well, I choke at the thought 
of ever having eaten at any of 
their restaurants, and I swear 
that I'll never take a bite there 
again until H & H_ becomes 
union and respectable. 


Not that the sweat actually 
runs into the food—there’s no 
implication of that. But this 
mean penny-pinching at the ex- 
pense, of the workers is just one 
example of an H & H morality 
that ought to convince anyone 
with a heart not to cross the 
“sae ge now marching in 
ront of H &.H restaurants and 
and bakeshops, appealing for 
support to the union organizing 
campaign begun \by four AFL 
unions this past February. 

H & H would have you be- 
lieve that its workers are all one 
big happy family and that they 
don’t want or need a union. A 
statement given wide publicity 
by the company says: “The total 

ort of the unién has been 
to interfere with the company's 
business and subdue it in an 
effort to get the company to 
force its employes to do what 
they refused to do voluntarily.” 
But here is what you learn when 


you talk to the union pickets; 


® Employes wearing union 
badges were told to take them 
off or get out. The excuse given 
by the boss was that the badges 
might fall off into the soup— 
though they were fastened with 
a clasp, and though this objec- 
tion, was never raised to a Red 
Cross, VF W, Dewey, Leader, or 
any other kind of: badge that 
did not have a clasp. When the 
union men switched to wearing 
union pads sewn on to their 
shoulder garment, they were al- 
so told to take them off or. get 
out. | 

© The highest pay at H & H 
is $1.40 an hour, for old-time 
truck-drivers. The union mini- 
mum scale for this work is $2.05. 
Pay for others runs as low as 
78 cents an hour. | 

® The pay-slips do not state 


the number of hours the employe 
worked during the week! This is 
because the company does not 
pay extra for overtime. There 
is one case that will soon be 
taken into the courts by the 
union where a baker was given 
a quota of work within an al- 
lotted time which was impossible 
to fulfill, For the past four 
years he has been putting in 
overtime—for which he _ was 
never paid. He didnt even 
punch a time-card for the over- 
time. | 

® The workmen’s compensa- 
tion benefits which the law al- 
lows seem to work differently at 
H & H. One worker hurt his 
back while on the job. He got 
$10 a week out of a fund that 
he himself paid into—nothing 
else. He was supposed to go 
back on a lighter job. The com- 
pany put him to work lifting 
crates of oranges and_ other 
heavier loads weighing as much 
as 110 pounds. 


® When H and H runs a 
Christmas party, they make it a 
two-shift. affair—for white in the 
morning, for Colored in the eve- 
ning. This phony “Xmas spirit” 
is forced on the employes—part 
of a policy to keep the workers 
divided and away from a union. 
The union leaders have denounc- 
ed this jimcrowism. 

® In clear violation of the 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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~ Don't Miss Cark! 


ANYBODY who fails to read the Daily Worker and 
The Worker starting this week will be missing the real 
story of the world’s big news—the Geneva conference of 


the Big Four heads of state. We 
will be carrying direct cable 
coverage from our foreign news 
editor, Joseph Clark. 

Clark last 


week became 
the first cor- 
respondent of 
this paper to 
be granted a 
passport in the 
past four years. 
The passport, 
though limited 
to coverage of 
the conference 


and the UN _ atoms-for-peace 
meeting that will follow in Ge- 
neva, represented a tremendous 
vindication of the right to free 
press and of the right of Amer- 
icans to travel. 

The fight of this paper was 
reported sympathetically by 
other papers and was supported 
by great numbers of Americans. 
It was a demonstration that the 
country not only needs this pa- 
per, but wants it. Which brings 
us to some hard facts about this 
achievement. 

It’s going to cost money—for 
travel, for cables, for living ex- 
penses. Readers have come 
through wonderfully with funds 
for this purpose but more is 
needed for the paper as a whole 
to keep abreast and to get 
Clark’s dispatches to the people. 

This means circulating the 
paper and it means immediate 
action to complete the fund 
drive, in which there are still 


\Se0, 
4 


$10,000 to go. Please rush funds. 


to P.O. Box 1386, Cooper Sta- 


{i tion, New York 3,.N.. Y.. For 


standings ‘by areas see: page 18. . 


To Raids on Public Power 


By ERIK BERT 


WASHINGTON. 


THE DIXON-YATES use of the White House as a base of operations was a na- 


tural. 


Ever since the Eisenhower administration came into power the Power Trust 


has considered the executive branch as the instrument by which it would dismember 


the federal power facilities, and 
take over the pieces. 

The central target of the 
Power Trust strategy was the 
TVA. 

The White House moved 
heaven and earth to accom- 
modate the Power Trust. It sub- 
verted numerous executive agen- 
cies to this enterprise. They in- 
cluded: 

The Hoover Commission Task 
Force on Water Resources and 
Power. - 

The Atomic Energy Comis- 
sion. 

The Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. 

The Budget Bureau. . 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

* 

MANIPULATING the whole 
operation from the White House 
was probably Sherman Adams, 
assistant to the President, and 
notorious foe of public powe:. 

The Hoover commission task 
force laid out the grand strategy 
of the Power Trust for probably 


aa'e 0° * y Or ¥ 
a “$ 


SEN. KEFAUVER 


. Charges cover-up... 


the next 20 years. The Atomic 
Energy Commission moved into 
the picture, so that the D-Y 
operation could be conducted 


under the sheltering arm _ of 


Assignment U.8.A. 


And Hildy 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

AT THIS writing Hildy’s 
fate is undetermined. A na- 
tion of parents is watching 
Massachusetts wondering if 


the medieval ukase of her 
courts will be carried out. Many 
of us are thinking that Boston, 
a few miles 

from Salem in 

distance, is 

nearer to Cot- 

ton Mather’s 

town in time. 

The old witch- 

hunter is a long 

time dead, but 

tenure of sor- : 

cery is longer ee 
than man’s three-score and t 
How much of yesterday lingers 
on into the time of the atom and 
the jet! 

The four-year old child loves 
her Jewish foster-parents as any 
child does who is reared in a 
home of affection. Adopted by 
them when she was ten days old, 
Hildy has never known anather 
father, another mother. Now the 
court demands that she 
returned to her natural mother 
who-plans to transfer her to the 
Catholic Charitable Bureau for 
adoption into some family of the 
Catholic faith. This is to comply 
with the Massachusetts law that 
requires adoptive parents to be 
of the same faith as the child 
“when practicable.” It is con- 


_ Sidered “practicable” to rip this 
child from the only parents she - 


has known. 


Hildy is only :four and how 
- will: she-resist: when.the sheriff's 


be» 


Shall Teach Them 


marshals come for her? ‘Will the 
state of Massachusetts tear- her 
arms from around the neck of 
her mother when the time 
comes, and, if Hildy resists fur- 
ther, will the authorities clamp 
hand-cuffs on her? Anything is 
possible when laws are made 
that flout the normal decency of 


humanity. 
* 


REPORTS from 


Massachu- 


- setts reveal that neighbors of the 


Catholic faith who know the 
parents and who know the child 
are revolted by the case. They 
have told the press that they 
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and Mrs. Melvin B. Ellis against 
whom there is no charge of par- 
ental delinquency. Ou the con- 
trary; every report speaks of her 
love for her adopted father and 
mother and of theirs for her. 
The parents have even pledged 
themselves to rear the child in 
the Catholic faith to satisfy the 
state law. 

But, nothing has, as yet, 
stopped the mills of the courts 
from grinding and if little Hil- 
dy’s life is mangled in the pro- 
cess, so what? The letter of the 
law will be satished and the law- 
givers of Massachusetts will be 
able to sleep peacefully in their 
beds at night. 

At this moment two court 
writs demand that Hildy be 
brought into the Norfolk County 
Probate Court within ten days. 
The Ellis family has gone, des- 
perately, into hiding in their ef- 
fort to stave off the separation. 
If the father does not turn up 
within the stipulated time it is 
presumed that the authorities 
will send out details of armed 
police, in squad cars, to begin a 
manhunt for a child. And to 
throw the man she-knows as 
father behind the _prison-bars 
because he loves her so well. 

* 

THE reports have it that Ellis 
has lost twenty pounds in the 
past four weeks, that his wife is 
virtually invalided by the ten- 
sion. And that the child, realiz- 
ing something is amiss, has be- 
gun to wake at nights in night- 
mare, slipping into the bed of 


"(Continued on Page:12). -.. 


atomic defense. The Budget 
Bureau conducted the negotia- 
tions for a contract. 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission, which was estab- 
lished by Congress during the 
New Deal days to clean up the 
dirty practices of Wall Street, 
attempted to drape the cloak of 
legitimacy over the Dixon-Y tes 
deal. 

The FBI was 
through desperation. 

* 


brought in 


THREE WEEKS ago the 
aroma of corruption and the 
evidence of conspiracy seeped 
out through the seams. Worse 
yet, the city of Memphis de- 
clared again, as it had months 
before, that it wanted none of 
the Dixon-Yates power enter- 
prise which had been launched 
to exploit the Memphis area. 

A last desperate attempt was 
made to stifle the Memphis pro- 
test. Mayor Frank Tobey of 
Memphis could have _ been 
phoned or he could have been 
reached by mail. Instead, a 
couple of FB{L men were dis- 
patched post-haste to Memphis 
to. discover whether Memphis 
really meant what it said when 
it said it wanted none of D-Y. 

* 


THE RELATIONSHIP be-. 


tween the Hoover anti-TVA task 
force and the Dixon-Yates cabal 
is not merely spiritual. The 


firm lines of Wall St. blood re- 


lationship are there. 


The Hoover power trust task 
force was selected in September 
1953 by Herbert Hoover, chair- 
man, and Sidney :A. Mitchell, 
a director of American Gas and 
Electric Co. 


Mitchell’s father is Sidney Z. | 


Mitchell, formerly chairman of 
the board of the Electric Bond 
and Share Ebasco Services, w<s 
appointed by the AEC as en- 
gineer and- construction man- 


agement contractor for the Dixon- 


Yates project at West Memphis, 
Ark. 

The White House complicity 
in the Dixon-Yates deal goes 
back to the first days of the fis- 
enhower Administration, and all 
its tentacles have not yet been 
uncovered. 

Almost a year ago, on Aug. 
17, 1954, the President told his 
news conference that anyone 
might go to the Bureau of the 
Budget or.to the AEC and get 
a complete record of the Dixon- 
Yates project. On Aug. 21, at 
the President’s orders, a 154- 
page account of the D-Y nego- 
tiations was , published. 

* 


MONTHS LATER, however, 
it was discovered that the cen- 
tral figure in the negotiations 
had been kept out-of the alleg- 
edly complete and forthright re- 
port. Sen. Estes Kefauver (D- 
Tenn.) charged a_ (leliberate 
cover-up for this person. 


.,,,, (Continued on Page 12) 
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15-cent Bid From Big Boss 


A MAJOR BREAK iw “Big Four” copper ranks with 


Anacondas new offer upon 


which the workers are now voting, points to a pattern of better than 15 cents an hour in 


the non-ferrous field when the current struggle winds up. 


workers in the other of the m: por 
companies — Kennecott, Phelps- 
Dodge and American Smelting and, 
Refining—rounded jout the second | 
week of their strike with coopera- | 
tion and unity between the inde-| 

pendent Mine, Mill and Smelter | 
Workers and AFL and other in-| 
dependents in the field, holding 
tight along the entire 1]4-state’ 
front. | 

A strike, although authorized, 
had been held off against Anacon- 
da as indications pointed to a bet-| 
ter offer than the 10-cent hoarly 
raise the company proposed up 
until the nation-wide strike toook 
effect on July 1. The new offer oi 
11.5 cents an hour and additional 
raises up to 17.5 cents an hour 
depending on classifications—came 
through as a strike was about to ferendum vote as 
be called and as the company’s Local | of Mine- Mill. 
subsidiary American Brass Co.) Further indications were given |é 
plants in Ansonia and Torrington, of the hetines settlement pattern | 
Conn., actually walked Gut. jin non-ferrous when the U. 5S. 

eS '\Mfetal Co. of Carteret, N.J., 

THE NEW OFFER was greet- ploying 1,500, a subsidiary of | 
ed as a breakthrough and a victory American Metals, fifth largest in 
when it was reported to a mass the field, settled on a 17-cent pack- 
meeting of Butte, Mont., workers :age, including 11.4 cents an hour | 
of Anaconda. But actual accept- and pension improvements worth 
ance of the offer hung on the re- five cents_ and some other fringes. 


ee 


GM Stock Split Opens 
Way for Big $$$ Haul 


By VICTOR PERLO | 
is selling at an indicated value of, 


GENERAL MOTORS stock, almost $12 billion, more than three 


was “split” three for one last times its stated capital and_ sur- 
week. Owners. will receive plus, and two times its total as- 
three shares of new $43 stock sets. GM_ shares sell for double 


Exe each share tof old $128) the early 1954 price, and ten times 
the pre-World War II price. 
stock (price as of July 6). This is 

ihe most important. of many re- * | 
cent stock splits. A holder of one| FOR THE MOMENT. 
GM share early in 1920 now will prices are “justified” by me 
have 75 shares as the result of Motors enormous profits. In the 
stock spits alone, besides addi- first quarter of 1955, GM made. 
tional shares through stock divi-'$309 million after taxes and de- 
dends. ductions, equivalent to a record 
Stock splits usually occur dur- annu. il rate of more than $1.2 bil- 
ing speculative “bull markets.” lion. This is equal to 10 percent 
GM split its stock in 1929, just of what people are paying for 
before the crash. At such times, the stocks. Profits before taxes, 
many are willing to speculate. at an. annual rate of $2,736 mil- 
When each share 1S cheaper, spec- lion, are (0 percent of invested | 

‘capital. 
GM makes these profits out of 
its monopoly position. 


by 


required 


General Motors common i 


these 


was even higher than in the same 
period of 1954. 


Meanwhile, more than 30,000 


Plume and Atwood of Stamford, 
Conn., settled on a 16-cent pack- 
age. 

Kennecott was reported offering 
12 cents at Jast reports, with 
'to do likewise. But the Anconda! 
‘offer is expected to loosen up their! 
purse strings. 

* 
IF THE BIC profit-fattened 


copper companies figured on Mine- 


Mill fighting alone and on division 
among unions 


in the field, they 
were disappointed. The indepen- 
‘dent union is getting the coopera- 
‘tion of AFL and Brotherhood craft 
eeatons on the companys properties 


em-! Phelps-Dodge and A. Sa& R. ready | a 


THE WEEK IN IL 


ABOR AFFAIRS 


°Shadow Over Rosy Jeb Claims 
° Hot Cargo for Kohler Stopped 


JOB ESTIMATES by Labor 
and Commerce Departments 
were not as rosy on_ second 
glance as first headlines made 
them appear. June report of 
Commerce Department put un- 
employment at nearly 2.7 mil- 
lion, more than one_ million 
above June; 1953, despite 
nearly 1.5 million increase in 
those entering labor force. La- 
bor Department's June estimate 
shows 49.3 million non-farm 
employers compared with 49.9 
millions two years earlier. Fig- 
ure of 16.5 million manufactur- 
ing employes is almost a million 
lower than two years earlier. 

R 

HOT CARGO shipment to 
Kohler plant, struck by UAW- 
CIO 15 ago, was 
stopped at Sheboygan, Wis. 
Vessel, carrying clay for Koller 
plant, was shifted to Mil- 
waukee after 4,000 Sheboygan 
workers demonstrated  asainst 
unloading. At Milwaukee, CIO 
leaders warned that city-wide 
strike would be called if any 
ee was made to unload 


months 


be oto OMd 
+> 


COVOOGEN Ca 
< 


FE lobby Cittn 


Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby re- 
signed last week as Secretary of 
Health, Education and. Welfare. 
President Eisenhower nominated 
Marion B. Folsom to replace 
her. Mrs. Hobby’s resignation 
followed many and long pro- 
tests against her poticy of not 
too much health, education and 
welfare. The reasons for these 


and even of CIO locals. This solid-| protests are pointed up in the 


om was in sharp contrast to _ 
(C ontinued on Page 13) 


— on Mrs. ee on oe 3. 


oe hygars 


there. 
* 


BUFFALO TRANSIT strike 
was ended after 10 days with 
AFL union members winning 
demands for wage boosts and 
other benefits. 

* | 

STUDEBAKER LAYOFF of 
1,700 at South Bend, Ind., is 
being fought by UAW-CIO Lo- 
cal 5. Company claimed work- 
ers were no longer needed be- 
cause new production — stand- 
ards had reduced need for man- 
ower. Local 5 President Wil- 
oss Ogden declared only way 
this could be done was through 
speedup and local would fight 
it. 

* 

INDICTMENTS were hand- 
ed down against three New 
York CIO Drug Union officials 
under local statute never be- 
fore applied. Three officials of 
Local 1199 were charged with 
having made, or having or- 
dered, hundreds of telephone 
calls to seven drugstores which 
union is seeking to organize. 

* 

NEW ENGLAND truck dri- 
vers remained firm in deter- 
mination to secure 35-cent 
hourly raise and other benefits 
as effect of walkout and lock- 
out began to spread to other 
eastern seaboard states. About 
18,600 drivers in southern New 
England are involved. 

* 


HARVARD STUDY found 
depression - ridden Lawrence, 
Mass., headed for disaster de- 
spite Eisenhower’ campaign 


promise that he would help 
city work its way out as No. 
distress area of nation. 


1 


Brownell Shifts ‘Red’ He nt vs. Labor 


By ROB F. HALL 

A LITTLE more than ten 
years ago, Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., made a speech before the | 
Lancaster County, Nebraska 


Republican committee. A clip-| 
/ping in our files, dated March 9, 
11945, reveals that, in that speech 
he “condemned the (Roosevelt) Ad- 


ministration’s plans for full post-) : | 


war employment as totalitarian and 
indicated that unemployment was 
inevitable.” 


1945, consists of an interview he 
gave the World-Telegram a few 
mcnths after his unsuccessful ef- 
forts, as Tom Deweys campaign) 


paign, Brownell said: 


! 


Another clipping, dated Jan. 12,) } - 
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Its share| man: iger, to unseat F DR. Explain-| harassment. 
of the auto market so far this year ing his tactics for the next cam- | icenBeatichn Se. ain “purge ‘tcelf” of | an 
“The PAC | < ‘Communist Control” 
It has captured, woke us up, and our main job will moving its officers and electing and the Communist Party appealed 
the bulk of the diesel locomotive be to concentrate on the cities’ 4 leadership satisfactory to Brow-: the board's ruling to the U. 


even to the point of | 


business, practically putting Bald-' where the PAC was most effec- nel] and the SACB. 


win and ALCO out of their tra- 
ditional business. It is cutting out 
old-timers in other fields as well. 

GM makes these profits out of 
speedup and the» replowing of 
monopoly profits into automation. | 
In the first quarter of 1955 only 
‘1 percent more GM _ workers 


ulators of moderate means can | 
“4 : turned out 30 percent more cars 


afford to buy “round lots” of 100 
shares, “for which the brokerage: .and trucks than in the same period 
charge is less per share than tor of 1954. To gain $691 million’ 
the “odd lots” of fewer shares. By in sales, the company had to lay 


entering the market, the 4 pod 


higher. 
This is a late-boom period, when rofte out of the GM workers 
make “peanuts” -out of the con- 


profits: have been highly concen-) 
trated in the strongest corpora- ‘cessions to- labor in the new. con-, 


tions. Many investors have been tract. And its terms, giving the 
squeezed out of direct control of 
corporation a three-year green| 


roductive pro through 
a propery ‘light for more’ automation ‘and 


mergers, and are seeking a por- 
tion of the monopolized profits by ‘speedup, promise further rapid 
profit increases, so long as cars. 


buying shares. Such buying has 
pushed stock prices well above ©#® be sold. 


the 1929 peaks. Considering the . | 
higher profit level, the Boga! THOSE WHO control GM en- 


would have to last another year courage speculation through stotk 
er two before speculation be- splits and otherwise because Kite 


comes as intense as just before the’ 
Mieir| digaest. ill 


1929 crash. But already stock ™ 
(Continued on Page 13) 


_ market, prices, are far . aboye the, “Tbe Pichi pirake 


real vanes" they represent. 


tive. 

Here then is a man with a reac- 
tionary big business philosophy 
which inevitably and admittedly 


brings him into ¢ 
* 


IT IS IN KEEPING with this 


bias that he operates the Justice 


Department which, as Attorney 
General and member of | Eisen-|‘ 
hower’s cabinet, he heads.. And it 
is not surprising that last week 
his assistant, William F. Tompkins, 
chief of the department’s internal, 
security division, announced plans 
to move against progressive trade 
‘unions under-the Communist Con- 
‘trol Act of 1954. 

This: is the original Goldwater- 
Butler bill, endorsed. by Brownell, 


and adopted by Congress in Au- 
igust, 1954 as an amendment to the on the unions, 


McCarran Act of 1950. It provides 
that the attorney general may go 
before the Subversive Activities 
Control board and petition that 
board to designate a certain trade 
union .as “Communist controlled.” 

If the board, after hearings, grants 


the attorney general's petition (as, 


the SACB invariably does under 
McCarran Act) then the trade 
n shall lose its standing before 


shes aNlattobsth? abetit: Rel 


Board. It is also subject to other miatt‘Who does’ ‘hot *hesitite to! 


| 


BECAUSE on the vigorous op- 
position of the ClO and the AFL, 
to the original Butler-Goldwater 


‘onflict with labor. ‘bills, Congress amended thé Brow- 


nell ‘plan by inserting that unions 
affiliated with “a federation which 
by word or deed had indicated 
opposition to Communism are 
‘presumed to be” not Communist- 
infiltrated. 

Labor, however, is still opposed, 
to the measure and although it was 
insufficiently active against it in 
August, 1954 when it passed Con- 
gress has expressed its opposition 
repeatedly. 

And all labor is well advised to tr 
oppose this measure and ‘to seek 
its nullification. There is no limit 
tothe scope of Brownell’s attack 
despite the pro- 
in the law and his own 
For Brownell is . the 


vision 
disclaimers. 


man who, on Nov. 4,.1952, in a 


speech at Chicago, publicly accus- 
ed a former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Jate Harry Dexter White 
of being a “Communist spy” and 


only be re-| er. 


‘<< we such accusations against a former 


‘New Deal official and a former 
| President of the United States, 
clearly there is no basis for assum- 
ing he would stop at making equal- 
ily serious charges against AFL, 
-CIO and railroad unions with 


whase political philosophy he dis- 


| 
: “agrees, 
: 


It is also significant that Brow- 
nell is preparing to move into ac- 
‘tion under this measure before its 
-constitutionality has been tested. 

Under the McCarran Act (the 
Internal Security Act of 1950) the 
Justice Department petitioned the 
SACB to designate the Commu- 
nist Party as an organization dedi- 
cated to the overthrow of this 
government by force and violence 
d as the agent of a foreign pow- 

The SACB obligingly so ruled 


7 
‘Circuit Court of Appeals, challeng- 
‘ing the constitutionality of the. 
act. Recently the circuit court up- 
held the SACB and the party ap- 
pealed to the U. S. Supreme Court 
which has agreed to review the 
issues. The brief of the Commu- 
nist Party is slated to be filed 
Aug, 20. 

Upon the constitutionality of the 
McCarran Act hangs the validity 
of the Communist Control Act, the 


‘sins called’ Brownell-Butler Law, be- 


cause it is an amendment to the 
former. Yet without awaiting a 
court decision on this issue, Brow- 
nell seeks to move ahead at once, 
to persecute and harass militant 

trade unions, and to destroy them 
if possible, even though the courts 
may subsequenttly rule that what 
he did was illegal. 

With the 1956 elections ap- 
proaching the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration cannot completely ignore 
publie opinion, and especially the 
opinion of the trade union mem- 
bership. There is, therefore, a way 
to stay the hand of Brownell and 
‘help preserve union rights—by res- 


former President Harry Truman olutions from _ all kinds of trade 
of “knowingly appointing a Com- ‘unions addressed to President Ei- 


munist spy to high office. 
* / 

IF BROWNELL, is*the' sort! of 

ate 


senhower protesting the new drive 
against unions, and to Senators and 
Congressmen ' demanding: repeat of 
thesé"McCarthyite laws. ©!’ * 
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ie NAACP igh Extradition 
oe nen tons stare scams Se OF 2 in Pa., NY. to Chaingang 


to public bodies and cooperatives, 


proposal for development and so that home userg and_ farmers PHILADELPHIA 
use of Niagara power as a de-! would get the advantage from| yop pICHT to v hy . consider withdrawal of the papers 
“ of the giveaway policies|cheaper power a oy | Ship orl of edoata’ mee bose he signed last _— 23. 
of State Power Authority Chairman! At the same time, Louis Hol-|| | ee a ween ) | 
Robert Moses. The nd sal came lander, chairman, and Harold |¥e4"-0l4 Negro who in 1937 bites : BROWN _ escaped fromthe 
: prope Pree lconvicted of homicide in Georgia : Georgia chain-gang and came to 
in the form of an announcement|Gamo, secretary-treasurer of the) hee 6 tees f C * aif eS org | gang 3 e t 
that Gov. Harriman had decided|State CIO, charged Moses with “ gre encec Ry life in a "oon ag | | Philadelphia. On March 31, 1952 
to support a bill by Sen. Lehman! plotting to hand over cheap Nia-|* ten wan mead held | Po jhe was arrested by FBI agents. 
: 'gara power to a few “favored in- Se ae ee ee | : ‘Reid also was seized by FBI 
'dustries.” The statement did not|the Tombs, New York City, is be-, il EY le agents, 
mention Harriman, but the gov-|N8 held Mm jail On a deportation | % 3 | On April 28, 1952, Brown filed 
ernor recently sided with Moses in| @!rant signed by a governor. But) | a petition for a writ of habeas cor- 
a state contract with the Alumi-|!2 Browns case Gov. George M. : : pus attacking the validity of the 
num Company-of America, giving Leader reportedly IS considering a : ee extradition proceedings. He was 
Alcoa control off more than one-|2 Withdrawal of the extradition | 7 represented by Attorney David 
quarter of the power generated on| Warrant, signed by former Gov.| ) Levinson, who without cost’ con- 
the St. Lawrence River, most of it|John S. Fine. tmnued to defend him in various 
until the year 1998. Public power Reid faces deportation to a hearings. Brown told of beirg: 
experts rapped the deal as a give- Florida chain-gang. Governor Har- beaten and “often put in a ‘swext 
awav which ‘would outdo the|timan before departing for Europe|Civil Rights Congress has urged box, ”—the same story Reid has 
Dixon-Yates scheme. failed to meet with his counsel and'a flood of telegrams and ltters told, but without the opportunity 
+ (relatives to hear the facts in his' greet the Governor on his return, to tell it to Gov. Harriman. 

THE SENATE Public. Works case. William L. Patterson of the'slated for Aug. 5, asking that he’ A white witness appeared in be- 
Committee now has before it NOt! Com itt 5 1 0 Genk CO ae WRI a Bea ie cg, half- of Brown on Jan. 26, 1953— 
only the Lehman proposal but also! ~” . % ee vf N. Y. State C the site, and the provisions spelled; William A. Thomason, _who de- 

ial introduced by Sen. Homer!’ that the choice is now be-| out in the Lehman bill to safeguard scribed the Blackshear, Ga., chain- 
Capehart (R-Ind) a ae has| ween the Moses program to dump) the marketing of the power in the gang as a living hell. Another 
the power of a great natural re-| general public interest. witness who said he was Nathan 


been charged, would turn over... Suadhy ° madi e 
ss ’ aos £9, Source to favored industries near; “On this issue we are confident Jones testified that he was at 
cheap Niagara electricity to five} | — 
ne 7: oS aM saa ) that the great majority of the peo-| Blackshear when Brown, wearing 
private utility companies, all ac- ole of our state sunnort the Leb. eae (ae eee oo 
tually controlled by the Niagara- pe Oh ON ae Sa ee eee a. 
ae “hs . man bill. moved) around his ankles, arrived 
Mohawk Power Co. aie wader rer nies fa-lin 1948 
LEHMAN In a statement for the Senate’ large tat the poncies fa batt 


ae « vored by the state Power Author-| Despite the testimony. of cruel 
| Bail Atter ] ity under Moses were “initiated;and inhuman punishment suffered 
R F S () R T . 3 -by the Dewey administration lastiby Brown, Judge Louis E. Levin- 

| | . in ‘ year for the piecemeal disposal of thal denied the petition for the 

BN eee 3 BRR ent RE ee ed Month J i power from the St. Lawrence and writ of habeas corpus. Levinson 

~~ _—— $ in Gi later from the Niagara. went before the Pennsylvania 


as r | . !Siipreme Court, which declared 
u LOUISVILLE, Ky. | THE CIO le f lc:'| Brown “must seek redress in the 
WHY MY FAMILY (FP).—Carl Braden was due to be) ¢ Brovid rice oul green ahs ears aaa : 
E A IDV ALE” ‘released after seven’ months | bi eN; a % a hese Te te 
° ; : , ‘ , oar ‘er ¢ ‘ 
RETURNED TO CAMP M : imprisonment following his convic-| "0" OF “3m aigie a at HOME; THE N ‘ eu 
rer , . ° ° ° SeTS ¢ ar 2Tr¢C te "= re oe a | ASS 1G 
; ‘tion in the famous Louisville sedi-|U5¢™S and farmers get first preter-|_ ATIONAL Association 
When choosing a vacation place. there are tion case ence on the use of the cheap for the Advancement of Colored 
several factors to consider. Being a Latin American "ape : | ae rear power. | People in 1954, as stated in its—- 
Negro family, we have to consider the racial question. | The Emei gency Civil Li erules| i Settee on ch a ce ‘annual report of that lin “rental 
Midvale is an interracial camp where many different Committee raised the $40,000 - iui nis tied. “a 4 a eee ed this judgment (of the Dice ed 
, . : | ’ sor ‘omm! rover . > | : SVi- 
people live in harmony. ‘bond to secure Branden’s release : ee ee ee Supreme Court) the 
“Th ; ' 7 re «a: to develop a power program that V@alia supreme Cou! On ule 
e second factor is a financial one. My wife pending appeal of his conviction , | 1 that bh . eee 
a |i feel thie C ae a os te would aid the state economy as a ground that, because of his race, 
ree feel-that Camp Midvale ‘has the most to offer and 15-year jail sentence. Braden, hol] ‘ _-_- Brown had been effectively denied 
for its price. ae fired fr hi ‘idee, , whole, 3 | ‘ c y ae 
i opie sadly raptnanne calle Be apie. 2 se ‘ ' access to the courts of Georgia by 
“The general atmosphere at Camp Midvale is iob after his c icti fas in- © Prevent “abuses” such as were . ">. ; Sa Si 
job after his conviction, was in Ceorgia _vrieal metherities who 
still another reason why my family has returned , dict | t} . liti thar . d found In the Alcoa contract and “oo gee : i . 
b te te Bea'dek - a eee cte@ on the sediuion Charge uncer, — 3 ‘subjected him to cruel and inhu- 
ecause it is in“the spirit of cooperation and friend- an old state statute in a frame-up shorten the term of such contracts. | . 
. : ‘man punishment whenever he had 


> J 


ship that I want my children to be brought up.’ Sen ag : ; : ° B. 
growing out of the bombing of a ar any anti-labor clauses sought to have his conviction re- 
Reprinted from the Camp Midvale News, published by the campers of ‘home he helped buv for a Negro from being put into such contracts, ep ien . | ot 
the cooperative, interracial Camp Midvale.  f ] aig | J t ahs ais such nt nen 2 t] ram 4] viewed. 
amily in a white community. St as as in the first Alcoa con- The U.S. Supreme Court, how- 
Fer information contact: Midvale Camp Corp., Six other white persons who re ane “some removed only after ever, refused to review the case. 
e sate P , ft wide: ‘ey . so pues a ; - 
Midvale, N. J., Terhune 5-2160 i helped detend the home of Andrew videspread protest. IThe NAACP pointed out that in 
: nine the Pennsylvania hearings and ap- 


Wade III, including Braden’s wife | ~ | | 3 
x peals the State of Georgia had put 


Anne, were also indicted and are, ] | 
~ free on bail awaiting trial. Their endte Ouse in appearances, one of the few 
T times when a “demanding state” 


‘trials have been held up pending , ' 
; intervened in proceedings hel? in 


| ithe U. S. Supreme Court decision ~h st 
, on the conviction of Pennsylvania, rou § rove or ee ers S si 
| :. +4 ) | ‘is Jone fie SC; ‘etur! 
Communist Party leader Steve Nel-, : in his Jong nght to escape return 
| to, the Georgia chain-gang and 


son, which involves the question of| hac 
aut 


. : ss . : ; 1o © s ° ‘ > ae WwW WS 
on beautiful Sylvan Lake, 65 miles from N.Y.C. ‘the constitutionality of state sedi- Polio Aid Bills a a —a ~ a Reo 
TOPS IN FOOD * EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS {I tion. laws. | b ot ee a. ta. 
re I ese = ‘American Civil Liberties Union, 


pf 7 , a a sa rg , | 7 ‘ T A hs T Y 
* SPORTS * OUTSTANDING CULTURAL STAFF jf eciaatina. inghiaeaiiah snaad WASHINGT ON. — Sen- trade union leaders and prominent 
Sie : ia jam ° ate and House committees has spokesmen for the Democratic 
=e ca ded Ka ‘age # Ne a pe ge Brewer Camp Nrdvale approved separate bills to give nartv, including state lecislators. 
an 8 tearm bs cog, 2 eieeactera, spate mith Segal | Midvale, N.J., TErhune 5-2160 states Federal funds for free polio’ — ‘ : 


j ‘ 


New Recreation Hall * Television shots for children and expectant te Mm 

Library and place to relax Reserve for your mothers. Sst ie :> 
SUPERVISED DA *AN ry : Ray Both bills are substitutes for, te 
DAY CAMP | VACATION an Administration proposal under} oo 


- , e a y SAL ta aS . . : ) ‘on - 

Make reservations early for heat ® Beautiful Pool which the Federal government -Oe ee. Bast side pen, oe glee 
accosmmodntions e All Sports would provide $35,000,000 to as-| Worker, Box 05.00 
sure shots for all children and. FOR SALE 


. . . > ® Delicious Meals | lial ; Sia — 
For information on moderate rates and SPECIAL FAMILY PLAN lexpectant mothers who could not por that tired-mind and body. a Con- 


call AL 5-6283 or write to 1 Union Square West, N.Y.C. 3 © Entertainment ‘afford them tour Chair. Reg. $24. Bec. $13.59. Stand- 
: : | ard Brand Dist., 143 4th Ave. (13 & 1¢ 


$33-$39 per week Neither the Senate nor the _ Sts.) GR 3-7819. One hour free parking 
SERVICES 


‘Be  « 4 “n 2 tokens. 
sao : Children $26 House bill suggested any specific, “-—=— 
(including Day Comp) ‘figure. Under either measure, 
i MOVING AND STORAGE 


ic > 
Joe Clark Will Be Reporting from Geneva — oe states could give free shots to all si 
. | if, MOVING, storage, long distance, experi- 


A new service to our guests: children end expectant mothers enced plano movers. Wendell, JE 6-8000. 


4 4 
While Yo , ¥they wished—assumin ‘ongress — 
ure Away! DIRECT BUS SERVICE TO THE CAMP y S Songress "ae ee iaonan giekee 


Warwick bus leaves Greyhound termi- § . : a 
Don’t Mi th R ig onal, 50th St. nr. 8th Ave., Saturday voted adequate funds. ' service, days, oie eco 
ss mie Reports on at 9:15 A.M. Leaves Camp Sunday, at {| The House bill, however, would —nomical, Kay's -3786. oo 


sagan pn Spang round-trip fare. f require states to put up matching: (Furniture Refinished) 
THE WORK & ‘ . ii funds, in that event. The Senate! FURNITURE refinished and repaired in 
ER | imeasure. would not.: Neither’. 70%) See. Smee Ce ee 


, DAILY WORKER | | 9 i would reatire ‘a gana a eR A PR CRATE TIED 
Pe B R I E; H L. S test, and ig Seaun bill se MOVING @ STORAGE | 


SPECIAL VACATION OFFER WALLKILL, ULSTER COUNTY, N.Y. [expressly forbid it. wien 
Two months — | -The bills: vsere unanimeusly ap- FRANK GIARAMIT A 
1 SGits S°private Lakes Swimming [-Proved by the. Senate Labor and | 13°54," GR 7-2457 


Free Boating @ Recreation Hall | the House Commerce committees. 3 
Indoor and Outdoor Games and fj EFFICIENT .® RELIABLE 


ood | 
| , ! ee : res we ALL ABOUT BABY & EET LEER SOE OT 
, | se toy ' Nurse Ruth Crowley talks about, 


“ ) i . ane . 
iP Amount enclosed eee mae the change in sleeping habits ef] Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 
the six-month-old baby on “All 


Vacation address ~......-_- | : , 
| ae . ake; About Baby” (Thursday) on TV Vector Laboratories 


~------- ----------- $_.-------- PPO family resort, private lake, 
: | swimming, boating, fishing,  sports,! from 1:45 to 2 p.m. | 217 Third Avenue @ GR 3-7686- 


ice, delicious food. ; ; p 
tenes wy july and August $40 - children $20-| Mas, Crowley will havea SX gay in NW Kore t NY). - 
tegit ‘ to: Daily * orker "$25., P ‘ ke Lod RB ; e, N y. n a fi .* x «& ’ ‘ ‘a ; . s Wiad a ; . 

: . " we ' Galt’ tava” aimbdider Sutetsony ~ pre th-old baby and his mothey as ® Installation © Service 
212R, City: CL 6-7673, emaors VOU guests, a 
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the Four-Power Conference! 


——— — 
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was “frankly shocked and repelled” 


>. pai? 


Judge Hits Passport Tyranny’ 


Chief Justice of the Allied High| Discussing “his case, Clark com- 
Commission courts in Germany.|mented to reporters that some 


Then, he Snepess his passport was} years ago the State Department 
seized “by force,” and instead|had overruled the U. S. Consul 


he was given a “one-way passport} General in Mukden China “who :‘ 
home.” , had refused passport renewal to 


Later, he was given a passport,|two ladies of the evening practic- 
but it didn’t give. him permission ing their profession in that fair 


= : city.” 
to visit Berlin. He returned it to “In other words,” he added, 
Deputy Under Secretary Robert “The present generation in the de 
Murphy, and was given a State 


Department hearing on his demand partment is treating me worse than 
for an unrestricted passport later.|its predecessors treated a prosti- 


He called it a “star chamber.” | tute.” 


NEW JERSEY 
EDITION 


PRINCETON. — Former Judge; 
William Clark accused the State 
Department this week of treating 
him “worse than a prostitute” in 
denying him a passport to travel 
and study in Germany. 

The elderly judge said the State 
Department had treated him in a 
“shabby -way” and had violated 
his constitutional rights. He said 
he is fighting to end the depart- 
ment’s “un-American _tyranny by 
passport control. 

Until two years ago Clark, a 64- 
year-old Princeton resident, was 


Amboy Smelter Workers 
Balk Scabs in Plaintield 


PERTH AMBOY, N.J. | better for them to stay home. It/are determined to achieve premium 


eee AX .. _|appears the. plant manager was| pay of time and one half for work 
The ranks of the 1,450 striking {So convinced not to make any!on Saturday and double time for 


employes of the American Smelting] further efforts to operate this plant.| work on Sunday, regardless of the 
& Refining Co. remained solid as} In addition to the national de-|amount of days or hours _previ- 
the strike entered its second week. | mands, the Perth Amboy atrikere Ouny worked. For a number of 
These strikers, members of Local| ~\|years the Perth Amboy workers 


: isthe . have been pressing this issue be- 
365 of the International Union of) NT Ae Cie cause of the large number of em- 


bers of Local 4788, United Steel- wesel f£ NS Ae _| Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, are ; ployes in the plant who work on 
3 week ‘for @ pay increase, and Te- CARTERET. 5 First settle- operations that regularly include — 
ment in the nationwide copper 


workers of America, They won an! nortedly turned down an initial Participating in the national strike L on Saturd d Sund 1 
-ce ance |-.ffo. fe. ; fr a omen eee - 1h! | ** | work on Saturday and Sunday anc 
7 nt sweat bern 3 Posurente |offer from the contractors of 12%2| of non-ferrous metal workers which strike was reached here this jaye only been firecedoes pre 
a “4g some pamenorewen mies © cents an hour. now affects the Kennecott, Phelps-| week at the U.S.-Metals plant. bev - fee ee 
1,200 production workers, mem-| 4 threat from several un-named Dodge and the American Smelting} The firm, employing 1,500 
bers of USA Local 2040. sna at | & Refini 7 unl ’ q A y Peet In 1953 the company was forced 

The shop workers will get et hea rac ors to start a open-shop enning companies. “te age saa “ Smelter |t0 Pay an a dditional 1% cents per 
increase of 5%-15 cents an hour. policy” to force union carpenters} An effort was made by the ASR| 40°¢4 me - Nas er ba aha as 

wen ' | pte ..| Workers union, including a raise hour to employes on a regular shiit 

It was the first strike in the com-|to work at non-union scale, was'Concern to continue operations in 114 we eines Salle : that included Sundavs. This was 
pany’s 75-year history. |quoted in’ the local papers. its Research laboratory in South) ° ee ee ee ee d dditi % \ a 
—- _ ~~ - - net Plainfield with the salaried em- improvements costing an addi- | Faise an a ifona 1’2 cents in 
ployes, consisting of technicians| tional five cents an hour, and | 1954. However this method of pay- 
and office workers. The hourly triple time for work on holidays. iment has many undesirable fea- 
employes at this plant, who are The Carteret pact was hailed | ‘ures, and this A eed the determina- 
members of Local 365 and are out) by the union as “an important tion exists to achieve the payment 
on strike, are heavily ountumbered;| breakthrough.” be. whi i for Saturday and 
by the salaried employes. —— a 

The plant manager had refused, 
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WIN TWO STRIKES 
IN TRENTON AREA 


TREN TON-—-Two Delaware, In Trenton, 600 workers at the 
Valley strikes involving 2,000/Kramer Trenton Co., were slated | 
workers were won this week and'to vote Firday on a new contract, 
a third, a walkout of 300 AFL'which reportedly includes their | 
carpenters, continued into its sec-;demand for a union shop, as well | 
ond week. as undisclosed pay increase. The 

At Florence Pipe & Foundry,! workers, members of Local 409, 
near here, 1,300. workers won a United Electrical Workers. (Ind.) 
14% cent package increase, end- struck ten weeks ago when their 
ing a strike that began May 22. _ |contract expired. 

The pact extends to cover 130, The 300 carpenters in Trenton’s 
office and technical workers, mem- Jocal 31 went on strike early this | 


——— 
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PASTOR HITS FABLE 
OF ‘RED INFILTRATION’ 


————— a eee ee 


ee 


NEWARK.—The Rev. William I found that there was not one 
Shirley of this city charged the single instance in any of the offi-' 
Newark News with being “care-'cial church organizations . wherein | 
less and irresponsible” for publish-!the Communists gained any kind 


ing an editorial entitled, “No Fifth'of influence or following.” 


Amendment Here. _| Rev. Shirley said that whenever | 
In the News letters column this such charges have been examined 
week the minister wrote that he “they have been ripped to shreds’ 
‘by recital of the facts.” 3 
by a reference to so-called Com-') He said. “It d : 
munist infiltration. He said: . ge y ME GOSS & major Amer- 
“Now, 1 am in no pésition to ican daily newspaper no credit that 
comment authoritatively on the |S editorial comments are framed 
problem of Communist infiltration ‘in such careless and arg geuaeed 


into. the government, press and/{fashion.” 


local as to which salaried employes | 
could come into the plant for emer- 
gency maintenance, as they had| 


to make an ———— with the: 


E. Orange Tenants Win Hearing 


EAST ORANGE.-The City 


Property Owners’ Protective As- 


Council will hold a special public sociation, were permitted to give 


in Perth Amboy, but instead felt! ; mega Ot, peal 
‘hearing here tomorrow evening,’ their case in a large auditorium. 


that he could continue operations 
as normal even though the hourly | 
employes were out on strike. How- 
ever he had not counted on the 
solidarity of the Perth Amboy) 
workers with the South Plainfield, 


} 
workers, of whom more than 100/°% | 
came out to help in the picketing. | Clation. 


. : 
This was enough to convince the 


salaried employes that it would 


ee ee -— 


Newark Mute Shows 
NEWARK.—A 28-year-old deaf-| 


movies—though I have had serious 
doubts about the hysterical claims 
of wholesale subversion in these’ 
1e — 1 ° ; ° | 
fields—but I can speak with some mute. showed in city court, with 
knowledge of the church... . 7 woes pee 

his hands and facial expressions, 


“. . « I made several careful | Niesiiaelh , ae 
studies of the social action agen-| we een eee 
cies of the various Protestant | blows on his head with a flash- 


churches in the United States and light. 


«< 


LOW 


be present their 
ce aerosol sora after 


How Cops Beat Him | 


The mute, Robert Enghart, of) 


103 Main St., then pointed to cuts 
he suffered in the police assault. 
A neighbor backed his | charge, 
saying she saw ‘the flashlight “com- 
ing down time and again on some- 
one’s head.” 


5 Arrested as Fires 


Wreck 


Two Negro Shore Churches 


ATLANTIC CITY.—Fires set off damages. The whole interior of 
by Klan-minded terrorists wrecked;the 70-year-old building had been! 
two Negro Baptist ‘churches here destroyed by the flames. : 
within eight hours last weekend.: Arrests of suspected arsonists, 
Five people, one of them a teen- started with that of Ralph Camp- 
ager, have been arrested on sus-'bell, 36, of Disston Ave., Atlantic 
picion of arson. ‘City, when another minister, Rev. 

One man, John Draper, col-, Russell Roberts of Shiloh Bzptist; 
lapsed and died of a heart attack Church, reported to police that! 
after helping to quell the first Campbell had _ threatened three} 


withheld by police because of his; passionately: 


age, was also watching firemen 


| 


‘Jersey Worker: 


| ployes, entitled “A Message from' 


from 9 to 10 p.m., to hear the 
case for rent controls. | 


councilmen, which had 


The 


the Tenants Protective Asso-. 


The tenants’ group appealed to 
side of the issue 
the landlords, through the 


i heen taken. 


When the tenants demanded 
equal time, they were told it was 
“not necessary. because the City 


earlier refused, finally agreed to Council had voted in caucus to 
a public hearing at the insistence continue controls. | 


But no official vote has yet 
To make sure, the 
tenants renewed their demand for 
a public hearing. The vote is due 
next week. 


ae ee ee oe ee 


lees of the informer. 


To the Editor, | 


Recently the Campbell Soup Co. 
distributed a message to its em- 
J. Edgar Hoover Breaking the} 
Communist Spell.” It develops the | 
idea that’ the fate of the nation 
depends on the “patriotic” serv- 


In the name of the cold war 
(and from the Korean war alone, 
monopoly netted $150 billion, | 
three times the cost to the U.S. 
of the first World War) it ends’ 


“In a crisis we must face reality. | 


LETTER FROM: CAMDEN 


tioned before was. given out by 
the company on the eve of wage 
negotiations. It also “happened” to 
be the eve of the trial of Sylvia 
Neff, former Campbell Soup work- 
er framed on a perjury charge. 

And the “patriotic” . informers 
wooed by J. Edgar showed up at 
the trial in the shape of, among 
others, “Turncoat Tony” Valentino, 
former business agent of Local 80 
A, UPWA-CIO. 

The FBI is practically a branch 
of the multi-million dollar Camp- 
bell Soup Co. When the workers 


|fight company speedup, discrimi- 


nation, and contract violations, the 


battle the second blaze when he With American freedom and the company reaches for the FBI just 
lives of American citizens at stake,!as it would reach for a foreman 


was picked up. 
In - Philadelphia, 


fire marshal: where does the individual who has‘ 


| 


or a company guard. Then the 


Willian Eckles queried Atlantic: been drawn into the Communist! FBI tries to get the company off 


City police for full details of the net stand? He cannot be neutral. 


It was his be-| He 
yeti re 'United States... 


weedend burnings. 
lief that the same man or men who 
set the fires there are guilty of the 


: 


biaze. Five firemen were injured weeks’ ago to burn the church arson burning of the West Phila- 


in the second fire. down. | 
Public Safety Director Thomas; After the second blaze, shore’ 
B. Wooton, declaring he believed! police posted guards at all Negro’ 
the fires were set deliberately,|churches. They were ordered to 
linked the attacks to two similar remain there to guard every one of 
church fires in Philadelphia. the remaining 23 Negro churches. 
The Rev. Matthew E. Neil, pas-' in the resort city. 
ter of the Unien Baptist Temple,) Another suspect in tho Klan- 
estimated damage at $200,000. His type assaults was arrested person- 
church has recently been remod-|ally at the scene of tlie second fire 
eled at a cost of $60,000. 'by Lester Jackson, chief of fire 
At the Second Baptist Conyre-' protection. The man, Carenza Gil-' 
gation, the second church set afire,| lard of Atlantic City, was reported| 
Deacon Abraham Efliott reported] “too intoxicated” to answer poh 
that $45,000 was spent less than tions at first. enna said he’ 
three years ago to recondition the would question him further after 
church. Rev. Elliott could not. he sobered up. oF 
wake an sitimediate estimate of-thei:. The teenager, whose nde was 


' 
’ 


delphia Episcopal Church and 


Church of the Redemption. 


Hackensack Man 


Gets U.S. Post 
HACKENSACK. Frederick 
Morrow, long an NAACP leader 
here and in the field for the na- 
tional office, became the first Ne- 
gro to be appointed to a major 
executive post in Washington. 


Morrow has been named ad-'bell Soup in Camden. 


ministrative officer of the White 
House special projects group. _ 
is reported he will aid in disarm- 
ament and foreiga €c 
lems. iq yar s4 t } 


? 


| 
| 


is either for or against the 
the choice is 


simple, help the United States (by| 
turning informer: C.S.W.).” — ~ 
Here we see the rat-mechanism 


in operation, trying to grind out 
more- Mathusows and _ Bentleys. 
And, of course, J. Edgar doesn’t 
say that the threat to American 
freedom comes from Brownell-Mc- 
Carthyism, -for he _ himself is 
stee in the. “20 years of trea- 
son’ plot against the Bill of Rights. 

And J. Edgar's talk about “free 
men” protecting “freedom” can’t 
cover up the FBI's _anti-labor ac- 
tivity. Take an example—Camp- 


From 1933 to 1936 Campbell's 


It used the Pinkertons to try to keep; 


the union out. Now it uses the FBI 


momic prob- directly, and at' taxpayers’ expense. | 


The J. Edgar pamphlet ‘ men- 


the hook. They visit workers in 
their homes to try to divert them 
from the struggle by trying to get 
them to be “patriotic” stoolpigeons 
against this or that militant work- 
er. 

The tie between Campbell and 
the FBI is highlighted by ex-FBI 
man Foulkes’ role as a company 
executive and negotiator. And let's 
not forget the McCarthyite poli- 
tics of Campbell Soup. This is seen 
in the company's praise for James 
N. Juliana, McCarthy's “scissors 
man.” | 

So we can see when J. Edgar 
Hoover says, turn informer to “help 
the United States,” he really means 
help Campbell Soup's, help Ford, 
help General Motors, and help the 
whole kit and caboodle of Mce- 
Carthyite-Dixiecrat atomic war 
monopolists. 


~—Campbell Soup Worker. 


Nation Calls for 
Real Peace Talks 


—See Pages 6 and ‘7 
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Don't Miss Gark! 


ANYBODY who fails to read the Daily Worker and 
The Worker starting this week will be missing the real 
story of the world’s big news—the Geneva conference of 


the Big Four heads of state. We 
will be carrying direct cable 
coverage from our foreign news 
editor, Joseph Clark. 

Clark last —_—s 
week became sy by ™’ 
the first cor- . 
respondent of 
this paper to 
be ‘granted a 
passport in the 
past four years. 
The passport, 
though limited 
to coverage ot 
the conference 


and the UN _ atoms-for-peace 
meeting that will follow in Ge- 
neva, represented a tremendous 
vindication of the right ,to free 
press and of the right of Amer- 
icans to travel. | 

The fight of this paper was 
reported sympathetically by 
other papers and was supported 
by great numbers of Americans. 
It was a demonstration: that the 
country not only needs this pa- 


4, 
Y 


_ per, but wants it. Which brings 


‘us to some hard facts about this 


achievement. 

It's going to cost money—for 
travel, for cables, for living ex- 
penses. Readers have 
through wonderfully with funds 
for this purpose but more is 
needed for the paper as a whole 


to keep abreast and to get 


Clark’s dispatches to the people. 


This means circulating the 


: "paper and it means immediate 


” 


~ 


action to complete the fund 
drive, in which there are still 
$10,000 to go. Please rush funds 
to P.O. Box 136, Cooper Sta- 


tion, New York 3, N. Y. For- 
standings by areas :see page 13. - 


ae 


By ERIK BERT 


Bare lie-in of White House 
lo Raids on Public Power 


WASHINGTON. 


THE DIXON-YATES use of the White House as a base of operations was a na- 


tural. 


Ever since the Eisenhower administration came into power the Power Trust 


has considered the executive branch as the instrument by which it would dismember 


the federal power facilities, and 
take over the pieces. 

The central target of the 
Power Trust strategy was the 
TVA. 

The White House . moved 
heaven and earth to accom- 
modate the Power Trust. It ‘sub- 
verted numerous executive agen- 
cies to this enterprise. They in- 
cluded: ei 

The Hoover Commission Task 
Force on Water Resources and 
Power. : 

The Atomic Energy Comis- 
sion. 

The Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigatiwn. 

The Budget Bureau. 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

* 


MANIPULATING the whole 
operation from the White House 
was probably Sherman Adams, 
assistant to the President, and 
notorious foe of public power. 

The Hoover commission task 
force Jaid out the grand strategy 
of the Power Trust for probably 
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. charges cover-up . 


the next 20 years. The Atomic 
Energy Commission moved into 
the picture, so that. the D-Y 
operation coul€ be conducted 
under the sheltering arm tf 
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Assignment U.S.A. 


come | 


And Hildy Shall Teach Them 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

AT THIS writing Hildy’s 
fate is undetermined. A na- 
tion of parents is watching 
Massachusetts wondering if 
the medieval ukase of her 
courts will be carried out. Many 
of us are thinking that Boston, 
a few miles 
from Salem in 
distance, is 
nearer to Cot- 


ton Mather’s 
town in time. 


The old witch- 


hunter is a long 
time dead, but @ 


tenure of sor- 
cery is longer 


than man’s three-score and ten. 


How much of yesterday lingers 
on into the time of the atom and 
the jet! ; 

The four-year old child loves 
her Jewish foster-parents as any 
child does who is reared in a 
home of affection. Adopted by 
them when she was ten days old, 
Hildy has never known another 
father, another mother. Now the 
court -demands that she be 
returned to her natural mother 
who plans to transfer her to the 
Catholic Charitable Bureau for 
adoption into some family of the 
Catholic faith. This is to comply 
with the Massachusetts law that 
requires adoptive parents to be 
of the same faith as the child 
“when practicable.” It is con- 


sidered “practicable” to rip this 


child from the 
has known, — 


Hildy is only four and how 


only parents she 


. 


“~ 


will she ‘resist: when the sheriff's 


marshals come for her? Will the 
state of Massachusetts tear her 
arms from around the neck of 
her mother when the _ time 
comes, and, if Hildy resists fur- 
ther, will the authorities clamp 
hand-cuffls on her? Anything is 
possible when laws are made 
that flout the normal decency of 


humanity. 
* 


REPORTS from Massachu- 
setts reveal that neighbors of the 
Catholic faith who know the 
parents and who know the child 
are revolted by the case. They 
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and Mrs. Melvin B. Ellis against 
whom there is no charge of par- 
ental delinquency... On the con- 
trary; every report speaks of her 
love for her adopted father and 
mother and of theirs for her. 
The parents have even pledged 
themselves to rear the child in 
the Catholic faith to satisfy the 
state law. 

But, nothing has, as_ yet, 
stopped the mills of the-courts 
from grinding and if little Hil- 
dy’s life is mangled in the pro- 
cess, so what? The letter of the 
law will be satisfied and the law- 
givers of Massachusetts will be 
able to sleep peacefully in their 
beds at night. S 

At this moment two court 
writs demand that Hildy be 
broughteinto the Norfolk County 
Probate Court within ten days. 
The Ellis family has gone, des- 
perately, into hiding in their ef- 


fort to stave off the separation. 
If the father does not turn up 
within the stipulated-time it is 
presumed that the authorities 
will. send out details of armed 
police, in squad cars, to begin a 
manhunt for a child. And _ to 
throw the man she knows as 
father behind the _prison-bars 
because he loves her so well. 
* 

THE reports have it that Ellis 
has lost twenty pounds -in the 
past four weeks, that his wife is 
virtually invalided by the ten- 
sion.’ And that the child, realiz- 
ing something is amiss, has. be- 
gun to wake at nights in night- 


mare, slipping into the bed of 


(Continued on Page 12) 


atomic defense. The Budget 
Bureau conducted the negotia- 
tions for a contract. * 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission, which was estab- 
lished by Congress during the 
New Deal days to clean up the 
dirty practices of Wall Street, 
attempted to drape the cloak of 
legitimacy over the Dixon-Y tes 
deal. 

The FBI * was 
through desperation. 

* 

THREE WEEKS ago the 
aroma of corruption and the 
evidence of conspiracy seeped 
out through the seams. Worse 
yet, the city of Memphis de- 
clared again, as it had months 
before, that it wanted none of 
the . Dixon-Yates power enter- 
prise which had been launched 
to exploit the Memphis area. 

A last desperate attempt was 
made to stifle the Memphis pro- 
test. Mayor Frank Tobey of 
Memphis could have been 
phoned or he could have been 
reached by mail. Instead, a 
couple of FBI men were dis- 
patched post-haste to Memphis 
to discover whether Memphis 
really meant what it said when 
it said it wanted none of D-Y. 

* 

THE RELATIONSHIP be- 
tween the Hoover anti-TVA task 
force and the Dixon-Yates cabal 
is not merely spiritual. The 
firm lines of Wall St. blood re- 
lationship are there. 

The Hoover power. trust task 
force was selected in September 
1953 by Herbert Hoover, chair- 
man, and Sidney A. Mitchell, 
a director of American Gas and 
Electric Co. 

Mitchell’s father is Sidney Z. 
Mitchell, formerly chairman of 
the board of the Electric Bond 
and Share Ebasco Services, was 
appointed by the AEC as en- 
gineer and construction man- 
agement contractor for the Dixon- 
Yates project at West Memphis, 
“ The White House complicity 
in the Dixon-Yates deal goes 
back to the first days of the Eis- 
enhower Administration, and all 
its tentacles, have not yet been 
uncovered. 

Almost a year ago, on Aug. 
17, 1954, the President told his 
news conference that anyone 
might go to the Bureau of the 
Budget or to the AEC and get 
a complete record of the Dixon- 
Yates project. On Aug. 21, at 
the President’s orders, a 134- 
page account of the .D-Y nego- 
tiations was published. 

* 


brought in 


MONTHS LATER, however, — 
it was discovered that the cen- 
tral figure in the negotiations 
had been kept out of the alleg- 
edly complete and forthright -re- 
port.’ Sen. Estes Kefauver (D- 
Tenn.) charged a deliberate 
cover-up for this person. 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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opper Strike Unity Pries 
15-cent Bid From Big Boss 


A MAJOR BREAK in “Big Four” copper ranks with Anaconda’s new offer upon 
which the workers are now voting, points to a pattern of better than 15 cents an hour in 
the non-ferrous field when the current struggle winds up. Meanwhile, more than 30,000 


| 


workers in the other of the major 
companies — Kennecott, Phelps- 
Dodge and American Smelting and 
Refining—rounded’ out the second 


week of their strike with coopera-- 
tion and unity between the inde- 


pendent, Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. and AFL and other in- 
dependents in the field, holding 
tight along the- entire !4-state 
front. 

A - strike, although authorized, 
had been held off against Anacon- 


da as indications pointed to a bet-| 


ter offer than the 10-cent: hourly 
raise the company proposed up 
until the nation-wide strike toook 
effect on July 1. The new offer of 


11.5 cents an hour and additional, 


raises up to 17.5 cents an hour 
depending on classifications—came 
through as a sirike was about to 
be called and as the company s 
subsidiary American Brass Co. 


plants in Ansonia and Torrington, o 


€onn., actually walked out. 
: * 


THE NEW Ov FER was greet- ploving 


ferendum vote as required by Plume and Atwood of Stamford, 
Local 1 of Mine-Mill. Conn., settled on a 16-cent pack-. 

. he ae ; lage | 
Further indications were given |#&- es 
f the shaping settlement pattern) Kennecott was reported offering 


non-ferrous when the U. S.'12 cents at last reports, with) 


in 


'Metal Co. of Carteret, N.J., em-,Phelps-Dodge and A. S. & R. ready | 


1.500, a subsidiary of to do likewise. But the Anconda, 


ed as a breakthrough and a victory American Metals, fifth largest in offer is expected to loosen up their 


when it was reported to a mass the field, settled on a 17-cent pack- purse strings. 
meeting of Butte, Mont., workers/age, including 11.4-cents an hour | 
of Anaconda, But actual accept-'and pension improvements worth 


* 
IF THE BIG 


anc’ ot the otter hung Ol the [e- five cents and Some other fringes. copper companies fizured On Mline- 


By VICTOR PERLO 


GENERAL MOTORS stock. 


ck wach jakmost $12 billion, more than three 
Was spilt three for one last'times its stated capital and sur- 
receive plus, 
three shares of new $43 stock s¢ts. 


ae ay Pe 199 the early 1954 price, and ten times 
for. each share of old B125 he pre-World War II price. 


week. Owners will 


stock (price as of July 6). This is 
the most important of many re- 
ceat stock splits. A holder of one 
GM share early in 1920 new will 


have 75 shares as the result off 


stock spits alone, besides addi- 


tional shares through stock divi-! 


dends. 


Stock splits usually oceur dur- Jjgp. 


*> 


ing speculative “bull markets. 
GM split its stock in 1929, just 
before the crash. At such times, 
many are willing to speculate. 
When each share is cheaper, spec- 


ulators of moderate means can 
afford to buy “round lots” of 100 


shares, for which the broleritge 


charge is less per share than for 
the “odd lots” of fewer shares. By 
entering the market, the poorer 
speculators bid’ up prices 
higher. 

This is a late-booin period, when 
profits have been hichly concen- 


trated in the strongest corpora-| speedup, 


productive property 


tion of the monopolized profits by 
buying shares.: Such buying has 


pushed stock prices well above. 
Considering the 


the 1929 peaks. 
higher profit level, the boom 
would have to last another year 
or two before speculation 


1929 crash. 


veal values they represent. 


+ : 


still 


; 


rolls. 


iprices are 


Mill fighting alone and on division 
among unions in the field, they 


' 


a © | 

«OC, It od LRKY iwere disappointed. The indepen- 

| : th dent union is getting the coopera- 

ay ior Big $$$ Haul 


arity was in sharp contrast to the 
(Continued on Page 13) 

General Motors common stock —- i 

is selling at an indicated value of 


and two times its total as-, 


GM shares sell for double By ROB F. HALL 
A LITTLE more than ten 
years ago, Herbert Brownell, 


FOR THE MOMENT. these JT: made a speech before the 
“iustified” by General Lancaster County, Nebraska 
enormous profits. In the Republican committee. A clip- 
rst quarter of 1955, GM made ping in our files, dated March 9, 
$309 million after taxes and de- 1945. reveals that in that speech 
ductions, equivalent to a_ record he “condemned the (Roosevelt) Ad- 
annual rate of more than $1.2 bil- ministration’s plans for full. post- 
| This is equal to 10 percent! war employment as totalitarian and 
of what people are paying for jndicated that unemployment was 
the stocks. Profits before taxes, jnevitable.” : 

at an annual rate of $2,736 mil- Another clipping, dated Jan. 12. 


* 


Motors’ 


lion, are 70° percent of invested|1945, consists of an interview he 


capital. gave the World-Telegram a few 
GM makes these profits out of months after his unsuccessful ef- 
its monopoly position. Its share forts, as Tom Dewey s campaign 
of the auto market so far this year’ manager, to unseat FDR. Explain- 
was even higher than in the same ing his tactics for the’ next cam- 
period of 1954. It has captured paign, Brownell said: “The PAC 
the bulk of the diesel locomotive; woke us up; and our main job will 
business, practically putting Bald-'be to concentrate on the cities 
win and ALCO out of their tra- where the PAC was most effec- 
ditional business. -It is cutting out tive.” 
old-timers mn other fields aS well. | Here then is a man with a reac- 
GM makes these profits out of tionary b’g business philosophy 


speedup and the replowing of which inevitably and admittedly 


monopoly profits into automation. brings him into conflict with labor. 
In the first quarter of 1955 only! * 
1 percent more GM _ workers’ 


of 1954. 


These ~super-duper addedjhis assistant, William F. Tompkins, 
profits out of the GM_ workers chief of the department's interna] 


make “peanuts” out of the con- security division, announced plans 
cessions to labor in the new con- to move against progressive trade 
‘tract. And its terms, giving the unions under the Communist Con- 
green trol Act of ['954. : | 


corporation a_ three-year 


light for more automation and! This is the original Goldwater- 


igust, 1954 as an amendment to the 
* 


courage speculation through stock before the Subversive Activities 
splits and otherwise because they Control board and petition that 


profit-fattened 


tion of AFL and Brotherhood craft. 
lunions on the companys properties. 
‘and even of CIO locals. This solid- 


Brownell Shifts 


‘nell plan by inserting that unions 
IT IS IN KEEPING with this’ 
jturned out 30 percent more cars bias that he operates the Justice 
and trucks than in the same period Department which, as Attorney! 
To gain $691 million|General and member of Eisen- 
in sales, the company had to lay) hower’s cabinet, he heads. And it 
out only $99 million more in pay- is not surprising that last week 


promise further rapid Butler bill, endorsed by Brownell, 
tions. Many investors have been profit increases,- so long as cars and adopted by Congress in Au- to the scope: of Brownell’s attack 
squeezed out of direct control of can be sold. 
through 
mergers, amd are seeking a por-| 


. ‘McCarran Act of 1950. It provides: 
THOSE WHO control GM en- that the attorney general may go 


make yet more profits that way. board to designate a certain trade 


The rich make their biggest kill- union as “Communist controlled.” 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


®Shadew Over Resy Job Claims 
® Hot Cargo for Kohler Stopped 


JOB ESTIMATES by Labor 
and- Commerce Departments 
were not as rosy on_ second 
glance as first headlines made 
them appear. June report of 
Commerce Department put un- 
employment at nearly 2.7 mil- 
lion, more than one_ million 
above June, 1953, despite 
nearly 1.5 million increase in 
those entering labor force. La- 
bor Department's June estimate 
shows 49.3 million non-farm 
employers compared with 49.9 
miilions two years earlier. Fig- 
ure of 16.5 million manufactur- 
ing employes is almost a million 
lower than two years earlier. 

* 


HOT CARGO shipment to 
Kohler plant, struck by UAW- 
CIO 15 months ago, was 
stopped at Sheboygan, Wis. 
Vessel, carrying clay for Koller 
plant, was shifted to Mil- 
wiaukee after 4,000 Sheboygan 
workers demonstrated  aysainst 
unloading. At Milwavkee, CIO 
leaders warned that city-wide 
strike would be called if any 
attempt was made to unload 
there. 

* 

NLRB _ received petitions 
from AFL Hotel and Restau- 
rant Union for collective bar- 
gaining elections at 167 Miami 
Beach hotels. Union is in 12th 
week of strike for recognition 
at 22 beachfront hotels and 
has announced that a majority 
of workers at 145 other hotels 
have indicated readiness to join 
strike if necessary. 

* 

SIU OFFER to do away with 
overtime at sea in returmm for 
higher base pay was praised 
by shipowners belonging to 


Pacific Maritime Association. 
* 

BUFFALO TRANSIT strike 
was ended after 10 days with 
AFL union members winning 
demands for wage boosts and 
other benefits. 

+. 

STUDEBAKER LAYOFF of 
1,700 at South Bend, Ind... is 
being fought by UAW-CIO Lo- 
cal 5. Company claimed work- 
ers were no longer needed be- 
cause new production — stand- 
ards had reduced need for man- 
power. Local 5 President Wil- 
liam Ogden declared only way 
this could be done was through 
speedup and local would fight 
it. 

* 

INDICTMENTS were ‘hand- 
ed down against three New 
York ClO Drug Union officials 
under local statute never be- 
fore applied. Three officials of 
Local 1199 were charged with 
having mace, or having 
déred, hundreds of telephone 
calls to seven drugstores which 
union is seeking to organize. 

* 

NEW ENGLAND truck dri- 
vers remained firm in deter- 
mination to - secure 35-cent 
hourly raise and other benefits 
as effect of walkout and _ lock- 
out began to spread. to other 
eastern seaboard states. About 
18,000 drivers in southern New 
England are involved. 

7: 

HARVARD STUDY found 
depression - ridden _Lawrence, 
Mass., headed for disaster de- 
spite Eisenhowers campaign 
promise that he would help 
city work its wav out as No. l 
distress area of nation. 
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Red Hunt vs. Labor 


such accusations against a former 
New Deal official and a former 


~~} ing he would stop at making equal- 


ly serious charges against AFL, 
CIO and railroad unions wth 


ff —=—s—is—sCs; whose political philosophy he dis- 
ewes =| agrees. 


It is also sienificant. that Brow- 


; nell is preparing to move into ac- 
tion under this measure before its. 
' constitutionality has been tested. 


ak 


harassment, even to the point of! 


dissolution. It can “purge itself” of 


“Communist Control” only be re- 
moving its ofiicers and electing 
a leadership satistactory to Brow- 
nell and the SACB. 

7 * 
BECAUSE OF the vigorous op- 


| 


position of the ClO and the AFL 


to the original Butler-Goldwater 
bills, Congress amended the Brow- 


affiliated with a federation which 
by word or deed had indicated 
opposition to Communism are 
“presumed to be” not Communist- 
infiltrated. | 

Labor, however, is still opposed, 
to the measure and although it was 
insufficiently active against it in 
August, 1954 when it passed Con- 
gress has expressed its opposition 
repeatedly. 

And all labor is well advised to 
oppose this measure and to seek 
its nullification. There is no limit 


on the unions, despite the pro- 
vision in the law and his own 
disclaimers. For Brownell is the 
man who, on Nov. 4, 1952, in a 
speech at Chicago, publicly accus- 
ed a former Secretary of the Treas- 


ury, the late Harry Dexter White 


Under the McCarran Act (the 
Internal Security Act of 1950) the 


| Justice Department petitioned ‘the 


SACB to’ designate the Commu- 


; mist Party as an organization dedi- 
4 cated 


to the overthrow of | this 
government by force and violence 
and as the agent of a foreign pow- 
The SACB obligingly so ruled 
and the Communist Party appealed 
the board's ruling to the U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals. challeng- 
ing the const‘tutionality. of the 
act. Recently the circuit court’ up- 
held the SACB and the party ap-’ 
pealed to the U. S. Supreme Court 
which has aerecd to review the 
issues. The brief of the Commu- 
nist Party is slated to be filed 
Aug. 25. 

Upon the constitutionality of the 
McCarran Act hangs the validity 
of the Communist Control Act, the 
so-called Browpell-Butler Law, be- 
cause it is an amendment to the 
former. Yet without awaiting .a 
court decision on this issue, Brow- 
nell seeks to move ahead at once, 
to persecute and harass militant 
trade unions, and to destroy them 
if possible, even though the courts 
may subsequenttly rule that what 
he did was illegal. 

With the 1956 elections ap- 
proaching the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration cannot completely ignore 
public opinion, and especially the 
opinion of the trade union mem- 
bership. There is, therefore, a way 
to stay the hand of Brownell and 


ings out of stock market gains.|If the board, after hearings, grants of being a “Communist spy” and help preserve union rights—by res- 


Nowadays they try to convert|the attorney general’s petition (as. 
be-|ordinary profits :into stock market the SACB invar‘ably does under of “knowingly appointing a Com- 
comes as intense as just before the; gains (capital gains), because the the McCarran Act) then the trade} munist spy” to high office. 
Bet already stock tax laws are arranged to that end.|union shall lose its standing before * 
market prices are fzr above the If.a very wealthy man made all the 


National Labor 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Relations | 
‘Board, It is also subject to other man who does not hesitate to makethese McCarthyiie laws. — 


i 


former President Harry Truman 


IF BROWNELL is the sort of 


olutions from aH kinds of trade 
unions addressed to President Ei- 
senhower protesting the new drive 
against unions, and to Senators and 
Congressmen demanding repeal of 


; 


. 
; 
» 
- 
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MICHIGAN 


The 'White Only’ Scandal — 


The Detroit News carried many methods to worm their way around |and over, white. Nurses, régister- 
columns on the victory of a State'them? ed, white. Cashier, white. And 
FEPC Jaw. But when it comes to) Take a look at the want ads rentals: 
a dollar and cents showdown, do and rentals from the Detroit News.\age. White. Collingwood, (white). 
they uphold the hard-won provi-| Car hops wanted—white. Man,'Chicago Blvd., large 3 rooms, 
sions ofthis law or do they use all white, for paint store. Boys, 16 white. All in the Detroit News of 
‘Friday, June 24. With dozens 
more. . | 

When Miss Keller, a Want-ad 
supervisor was asked what the 
policy of the Detroit News was 


Strikes Show 
More Could 


Ganley 


lider the FEPC law, she claimed: 
ié¢ . + ° 

aga 7 | : ay__| Lhe Detroit News knows of these 
(Continued from Page 16) (can Motors and_= Kaiser-Willys | e eal 

 aegyae § | Ly lworkers. ean't’ defeat Iuackeward Provisions and is not breaking any 

ig Club, hand out some Carrots, kw ‘of them, as we do not state ‘white 


to the auto workers, including the steps this year and win the pattern or colored only, or preferred.’ Al- 


important breakthrough on the again. Under president Reuther s though it states colored. or white 
principle of layoff pay, while si-| Slogan that contracts are living any one is welcome to answer these 
multaneously holding on to the — rand igo © GM}. colored. or white. We are 
ai mpany-lo: Jauses of workers if unite mobilized can’. °, acer “his 
ee. SeBPany loaded clauses of OE wi that y ttled tract Just showing employer's preference. 
the previous five year contract. |§ ae mY nsenee contract Tt is more convenient, and save a 
an ¢ / or : < - J - 
What caused the auto moguls os: Taam Rene ae lot of time for the applicant and 
to change their minds? It was the fa ae eées Le mag. SOFIE | employer this way.” 
auto workers’ militancy in the first 0! U© economic package PLUS the, 


Slane thet made theni retreat The contract changes and_ local le. | When Miss Keller was informed 
UE-led Square D strike was won 


mands. UAW aircraft and farm that the person on the other end 
when it. received UAW backing st ran orkers game the phone was white, she imme- 
the mg 3 nada can use the auto and_/| 4. . : 
from top to bottom. The Ford Of | eel sil maiie sie: Maal diately switched her whole line 
Canada strike victory followed.|"". °~.;; Pee of alibiing. She stated she was 
Re | uae ctarted arithmetic” very effectively in their Loe ey | 
The victory trend was _ startec ik contract nentiieiiens Gant" completely familiar with all 
when the grass roots auto workers, eicere ; . eben seca ; ithe provisions of the law and that 
spearheaded by Ford, Local 600 |workers in Canada, for example she would look into it further. Thi 
. tes ee a ' want a substantial raise, a better, aoa a isi ie oda ee 
preceded to ha le wage Cut) « uoranteed wage” than the U. S ts how the slippery Detroit News 
trend in the auto industry, the’ odel and other improvements tries to wriggle out of discrimina- 
first trend of its kind since the, “yy 4, wo the tory practices 
~optheleaygt ee ipa erm pF ule the auto moguls love the -“"* ge 
I if CO Gage extension of the company-loaded| From her. approach she was 
Local 600 officers Carl Stellato, clauses of the five-year contract,more concernec that a white per- 
=e Orr, William pounston and for thre more years, it’s obvious'son was questioning this diserimi- 
Wi iam Grant said at | the ume: they swallowed a bitter pill on the natory advertisting. Looks like 
We in Local: 600 Go not intend concessions they were forced to too few white people have been 
to stund idly by while wages in make. tackling this. 
the auto industry are out.” In the - | 


1954 Labor Day Parade the Local 


600 members .wore caps with the P CiST Experience of Worker § 


slogan: “No wage cuts—wage in- 
creases!” 


The advanced program of UAW Disp laced by Machiner y 


demands adopted in November, 
the $25 million strike fund, and’ 


aE Ase, Sk nd | e 
es progesie ove ooiome TRFOWS Light on Automation 


March of this year put a final stop. 
to the auto moguls’ drive for-a (Fourth in a Series) force a larger and larger porfion 
worse contract. _ I, Economic studies made by ol — working people into non- 
Ewan Clague and other econo-' Producing occupations: — service, 

IMPERMISSIBLE TRADE Mists ee haan that individual, trade, distribution, etc. There are 
They? could have been de- \o;kers displaced by machinery!) almost always lower-paying jobs. 
feated on the main local demands generally suffer through more or The National Industrial Confer- 
and contract change demands 48s Ipc. prolonged periods of unem- ence Board, a_ big-business outfit. 
well, had president Reuther re-) ployment, and that when they,noted that in 1870 76 percent of 
lied on the militancy of the aute finally find jobs, it is at lower pay the gainfully employed were en- 
workers and not unnecessarily and than before. ', gaged in producing goods, while 
impermissibly traded off these de-. arc docile te) ue Dl 24 percent were in trade, trans- 
mands in the national Ford and ie 3006 4) 1098 web marked, Dortation, service, etc. in 1930. 
GM negotiations for the gains that by the-exitsence of permanent un-! the respective percentages were 
ow Sagan ‘employment, which tended to in- sd percent _and 4/ percent. | ("Ma- 
The auto workers’ resistance to crease, and which became—dur- Chinery, Employment and | Pur- 


| | ta ie chasing er.” 1935 50.) Thi 
wage cuts last year was greatly ing the periodic crises—catastro-|©24Sing Power,” 1935, p. 50.) This 


. . 
m ae tre as C dd, as § : 

strengthened when the steel work- phic mass ‘unemployment. rend has continued, as shown by 
figures on changes in the com- 


. wy i o ce ackag Prof. (now Senator) Pa r- ne 3 
ers won their 9'to 12 cent package ( Senator) Paul Doug position of the labor force be- 


Oe le ‘las gave the followi igures for, Qos : 
settlement in 1954. This year the’ i ta prado. y agen ee ‘tween 1920 and 1953 given in the 
aVve4ne ? ; ; Ne - © oe. # T | 
ers were able to retum S . Statistical Abstract of the U. S. 
auto workers were facturing and some. other basic 1954 (p. 200) 


the favors. The steelworkers used jndustries: 1897-1906: 9.9 per- 
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Clements, upper 6, gar- | 


Have Been Won Jn regard to certain provisions un-’ 


the auto settlement as their rea- 
son for rejecting a 10-cent offer 
and winning an average 15-cent 
wage increase after a one-day 
strike. The auto settlement is en- 
couraging resistance to wage culs 
in the textile industry and is being 
used to raise the economic sights 


cent; 


1917-1926: 10.3. percent. (“Real 


> 


wages in the United States 1899- 
1926"). With 1929 carne the 
great, prolonged = crises during 


which unemployment rose as high 


as 26.6 percent according to con- 
servative figures. Only the out- 


1907-1916: 10.2  percent;' 


| 


Perhaps we ought to put the 
thing into the human terms of 
Prof. Paul Douglas when he wrote 
in 1931: “Young men who other- 
wise would have been farmers or 
clothing workers have in fact be- 
come movie-ushers, saxophone 
players, and house-te-house can- 
canvassers. (Problems of Unem- 
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AUTOTOWN ALLEY 


THE OLD-TIMs® 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER faces demands from the 
UAW not only to match the Ford and GM settlements, but to 
catch up to past auto gains (9 cents across the board the first year: 
27 cents for skilled). A two-year contract will be sought and 
contract changes that would add to piecework earnings and _ pro- 
vide greater protection against speedup.. Other demands: Exten- 
sion of the present FEPC clause to include hiring; dropping of the 
mandatory retirement age; extension of insurance and medical 
benefits beyond retirement. The contract expires Aug. 23. QOut- 
come of negotiations for some 50,000 Harvester workers will! affect 
50,000 other workers in farm equipment. 

> 4 - 

AT LINDEN, N. J., 2,500 GM workers voted unanimously 
to reject the national UAW-GM agreement. This vote, according 
to UAW Local 295 President Sigmund Swiontkowski, protested 
the fact that the new pact “does not eliminate forced overtime,” 
makes no changes in speedup, gives the union no voice in sched- 


uling working hours. 
* 


GM'S 3 FOR 1 STOCK SPLIT is a scheme still further to 
line the well-lined pockets of the big stockholders. The mere 
prospect of the split in October caused GM stock to soar in Wall - 
Street. Other angles: A lower-priced stock on the market will be 
more competitive with Ford stocks, expected to be issued soon at 
a slightly higher price than the divided GM stock; and GM figures 


} the more shareholders, the more potential buyers of GM_ products. 


Itll also help lure salaried workers into the GM _ contributory 
savings and stock purchase program whihe the UAW _ turned 
down. 
* | 
| IN THE UPPER PENINSULA some 8.000 iron ore miners 
won increases parallel with gains of 600,000 other members of the 
CIO Steelworkers: From an average of over 15 cents an heur up 
to 27 cents for some skilled classiffications. . . . 
7 

CONGRESSIONAL ACTION on legislation calling for con- 
struction of some 35,000 public housing units has been stymied by 
the House Rules Committee. The Senate passed a_ better bill 
calling for 135,000 units. The Michigan CIO Council called on 
Michigan's congressional delegation te give tlie bill a push. 

. * 

REPUBLICAN-SPONSORED amendments to Michigans job- 
less compensation law—accorded so much. publicity—boil down to a 
“pitiful” average 78 cents per week increase, Gov. Williams charged 
as he: signed the bill into law. Only the rare worker whe earned 
over $108 a week for 39 weeks will be eligible for the new $54 


maximum. 
* 


LINCOLN DIVISION of Ford Motor Co. hes already sus- 
pended output of 1955 models, prior to starting work on the 1956 
line, according to the Wall Street Journal. .. . 

* 

NEW APPOINTMENTS announced by the UAW. Interna- 
tional: E.. §. Patterson, former assistant director of the natienal 
GM department, to be administrative assistant to Vice-President 
Livingston, G. M. department director; E. J. Moran of the G\f 
Department to Patterson’s vacated post; Oscar Noble to the GM 
Department to work on day-to-day coliective bargaining. Noble's 
appointment reflects the strong sentiment voiced at the last UAW 
Convention for more Negro leadership, and may prove an openmg 
wedge for eiection of Negro UAW members to top psts next time. 

* 

SYMPOSIUM ON “Dominant Forces in the Improvement of 
Public Education” will be held at Michigan State U. in East Lan- 
sing July 25-27. Speakers will include Methodist Bishop G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam; CIO Research Director Stanley Ruttenberg; Mrs. Rellin 
Brown, president, National Congress of Parents and Teachers: Roy 
Larsen, chairman, National Citizens Commission for the- Public 
Schools and president of Time, Inc. 

* 

OHIO UAW MEMBERS are approaching taxpayers as they 
enter County Treasurer offices to get signatures on petitions calling 
for a referendum vote in November on the CIO proposal to boost 
state unemployment compensation. 

* 

AFL-CIO UNITY should “provide new opportunities lor ex- 
tending the benefits of the trade union movement to those who 
need it most,” the AFL’s Detroit Labor News editorialized last 
weeek. In crying need of organization, DLN asserts. are tre 
retail stores under the leadership of J. L. Hudson’s “which still 
carries the torch for the anti-labor forces in the city,” and office 


break of World War II in 1939 


in other industries as well. 


LIVING DOCUMENT 


ici’ 7 | loyment,” » 131-2.) What a tri- rorkers in insur ompanies, public utilities, retal stores and 
and the beginning of enormous sianh for dalek waa ~somraggatinad 0 2: ae . 
war expenditures. by the U. S. progress! : arge mi gp - 

There’s _no © reason therefore government began to “eliminate”|" wre, we examine the possible DETROIT AFL TEACHERS charged that the five percent 
why Studebaker - Packard, ee et —— these effects of automation against this pay boost accorded teachers by the Board of Education is “too 
presen a apt a ug pwn background, and in the light of } fittle and too late.” Main concern is that starting teachers with 
akan .. Mer var i ned present economic deve lopments, bachelors degrees are to get only $3,914 annually—$52 more than 
Rederal budget aati e- “Aine berg appreciate the full justification previously—instead of the $4,000 requested. 
| ynemployment ; sSacting ne the profound concern felt by 8 

‘aliens. reappeared afeor World the workers. Automation is a THE “NON-PARTISANSHIP” of Detroit’s city governmem— 

War II and has persisted despite technique generally applicable to} much boasted of by the Detroit. News—was exposed by Dodge 

boom production “ea industry, and it has - endl high - Main News last week, which pointed to Mayor Cobo's blatantly 

; _.' potential for labor displacement. partisan record on such matters as rejection of public housing, 

8. Another major effect of Uiis Unless countered by an effective lobbying for state anti-labor laws like the Hutchinson Act, and 

previous half-century of tec’ program, it threatens: (1) : long | strictly GOP appointments. The UAW Local 3 paper might have 

| cee smell ablvenpetitiase been _{0 | layoff and the forcing of millions sided s couple of items—like police protection of Square D_ scabs 
————————— api }of workers out of industry alto-} 244 maintenance of the less-thar-worthless “loyalty” investigators. 
Read New Books and P am phlets gether; (2) chronic unemployment | p,¢ newspaper space is limited, and the list of partisan action by 


. ; ° on a greater scale than ever; (3) this potential GOP gubernatorial candidate is endless. 
While Youre Vacationing! the speedier approach and greater. ee B et, aa —— 
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Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
DETROIT WORKMEN'S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


First Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
Second Branch: 9238 19SFPH CAMPAU 


‘Africa! Africa!, by Derek Kartun 

Apologists for Monopoly, by Labcr Research Association __ 
scriptions for the Michigan edi- 
tion to Wm. Allan, editor, 2419 


in Paes - €09eNOs 24 oo. SSE te ep pr ME, Ie REE 
FOR COMPLETE SALES LIST, APPLY: 

W. Grand River, Detroit, 1. 

| Phone: WO 4-9015. ° | 


BERENSON BOOKSTORE 
2419 Grand River * Rm. 7 * WO 4-9015 


co erders te be accompanied by a money order, add 15 cents postage 
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An Open Letter 


- To the FBI, ‘Gentlemen’-- 


We wish to call your atten- 
tion to a possible conspiracy to 
subvert the Constitution, resist 
the democratic will of the peo- 
ple, and violate the law of the 
land. 

Negro people have _ been 
moving into a former white-only 
area at Grand River and Liver- 
nois. Most of the white work- 
ers there are anxious to be 
friends, obey the laws and the 
spirit of- desegregation, and 
practice democracy. 

But there are a small num- 


ber of narrow - minded bigots 
who have admitted that they 
succeeded in forcing some Ne- 
gro families to move away. 

Stated one Hitler - minded 
woman: — 


ours and when they got to- 
gether, the few colored families 
that moved in had to leave the 
area. We are hoping to do the 
same thing here.” 

We asked her how: 

“The Grand River Livernois 
Cviic Association, Inc., suggests 
that we do two positive things: 

“1. Get all our neighbors to 
promise not to sell to ‘them.’ 

“2. When we do sell and move 
we should insist that the real 
estate agent include in the con- 
tract ‘desirable tenidnts only.’ 
That can cover a multitude of 
sins.” ; 

As a starter, she gave us a 
sign we could put up on our 
property: “This Property Is Not 
for Sale.” She told us where 
they were printed, and how to 
get more. 


“Remember,” she _ repeated, 
“you have to organize an asso- 
ciation, and get all the neigh- 
bors to agree to sell to whites 
only.” aon. 

Here, gentlemen, is a real con- 
spiracy to violate Article XIV of 
the Constitution, which states: 

“. « « nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws.” This 
includes Negro people, gentle- 
men. 

While you FBI agents have 
been very busy keeping inter- 
racial dances, inter-racial pic- 
inter-racial conferences under 
the most minute scrutiny, here’s 
a white supremacist set-up which 
you ma have overlooked. 

When are you going to in- 
vestigate this one? | 

THE MICHIGAN WORKER. 
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An Injury to One...’ 


An Editorial 
“To prevent working people from taking part in politics, the 
Republicans are now making use of federal law-enforcement agen- 
cies. .. . Any attempt to throttle the UAWs radio and TV pro- 
grams amounts to a violation of the First' Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, which guarantees freedom of speech.” : 


“The bordering area was like 
SESS ee We strongly support this charge by UAW Secretary-Treasurer 
Emil Mazey, as reported by the Michigan CIO News, following 
his shedied appearance before a Federal Grand Jury. 

At the time of the first Smith Act indictment of Communist 
Party leaders, this newspaper warned that the indictment was in 
violation of the First Amendment, and, unless reversed, would 
lead to a bolder and wider attack against the rest of the American 
people. We sincerely regret that our prediction has come true. 
What is needed now is a unified struggle, from the bottom 
to the very top of the labor-liberal coalition, to curb the McCarthy- 
ites and advance the political needs of the people. 

The Communist Party was carefully selected by the Mc- 
Carthyites for the first target in their drive against the political 
rights of all Americans. The Communists represented the most 
advanced part of the labor movement. 

Now, too, the UAW is a most logiéal. selection. The Mc- 
Carthyites attack the UAW because of its size and its advanced 


ee 


——_— — 


‘MORE THAN THE PACKAGE! 
IS CRY AT MOTOR PRODUCTS 


DETROIT.—Workers , at Motorjago. A group was sitting on a 
Products are pressing to get ben-jbunch of cartons, eating lunch. 
efits better than the Ford package.|Nice new cartons. 

At the last membership meeting, “Can't eat on those cartons, 
International UAW ‘representative yelled the Big Bull. 

John Reynolds was explaining} ~“Good,” yelled back the work- 
some of the troubles he jhas when]... “Cer us benches to eat viel 
he ' negotiates. : they ll be much more comfortable.” 
“We presented Herron-Zimmer|; Tho Big Bull retreated, defeat- 
With the standard package. Her-/eq Jt wasn’t a big battle, but it 
ron-Zimmer came back with an showed, in a small wav, that the 
offer of a 5. cent wage cut. But we company can be resisted. 


still hope to win the package ; ; 
there, and we hope to win it here, They re still eating their lunch 
off the nice new cartons. 


too, at Motor Products.” Cool 
silence from the workers. Spring and Bumper Plant Bounces; 
Speedup Challenged, Raises Won 


“More than the package,” cut 
in Don Cessna, local president. 

The workers really let loose and| Strengthening their local and_not settled the problem of speed- 
cheered, then. But while they’re|national negotiators with a solid!up,- although the first concession 
determined to win through to get) three-day strike, members of UAW; has been won. Stated: one: 
more than the package, some of|Local 262 at Chevrolet Livonia} “The new agreemnet is just a 
them feel the local could do more| Spring & Bumper won the follow-|small step in*a long fight to curb 

ing additional concessions: this killing speedup. GM will take 
Agreement to set production’ their time and try to set the stand- 


to organize for getting it. 
“Why are we kept in the dark?” | : 
standards on jobs requested; a good ards as high as they can. 
seniority agreement; a good shift) Another local leader added: 


5 | a Su rrender political program. In the ’54 elections in Michigan the UAW was 
| the spark and the drive-shaft of a Negro-labor-liberal-farm-Demo- 
| : cratic coalition which defeated the Fergusons, Clardys, Knights, 
By NAT GANLEY lcut in Studebaker didn’t save the;the auto workers. On the contrary | Leonards, and Frankensteens, to record the most significant political 
DETROIT. — Last week the | workers jobs. [they had roped in the UAW top| victory in the national election struggle. At its most recent con- 
Studebaker-Packard Corp. in South; Nor will the acceptance of “sac- officers and some local officers to; vention, the UAW called for: 
Bend laid off 1,700 hourly, rated |rifices’ by Detroit Packard workers support their wage cuts in the in- Oust Ike in ’56; call a national conference of farm-labor-liberal 
workers permanently because new this year save their jobs, as ad-|dependents. They defeated the) forces in early ’56 to help influence the major party platforms; set 
avork standards (speedup) reduced|vocated by UAW Veep Norm’ UAW in the North American Air-| up independent political machinery in every congressional district. 
the necessity tor manpower. Matthews and Regional Director craft strike in California as well as. For advancing the political needs of the people, the UAW 
Meanwhile, production figures|Ken Morris. in the Cleveland Parks Drop Forge| has been attached. This attack can now be turned into a major 
of Kaiser-Willys in Toledo showed | BACKGROUND strike. They backed the open-shop! defeat for the McCarthyites themselves. But it will take a unified 
that the production of the Kaiser} It’s also important to recall the;showdown drive of Kohler in Wis-| tes of opinion within the UAW itself, to 
car may be heading towards the/events of last year because it has/consin and the unsuccessful at-. 
same gravevard as the Henry J a direct bearing on the meaning|tempt to smash the Square D strike | 
and Frazer cars. lof the 1955 Ford and GM settle-|in Detroit. GM_ started _ its 1955, 
It’s additional proof that last;ments. negotiations in Flint with a drive’ 
years 5 percent wage cut and 5; During the prelude to the 1955'to physically eliminate left and 
percent employment cut in Kaiser-|negotiations the auto moguls were!|progressive workers’ from the 
Willys and 15 to 20 percent wage'in no mood to grant concessions to!plants, aided by Clardy’s UnAmer- 
oc) is : Te ~~... jican Committee. The auto moguls 
were using the Big Club instead of} PETROIT.-Some — eight GMa chance to fight against discrimi- 
handing out carrots. On Aug. 22,) Fisher plants from Tarrytown,|natory layoffs. In the two GM 
1954 a Michigan Worker editorial | N Y. to Oakland, Cal., abolished Electromotive plants in Chicago 
sized the situation up as follows: niece work in Local settlements. special clauses for the women 
“The employers’ success in| A survey of some 22 local, GM| workers were won in the local 
Studebaker and earlier at Kaiser- plant strikes disclosed this signifi-| agreement. Negro women workers 
Willys, is a shot-in-the-arm to all) cant gain. A number of these in Flints, A. C. Sparkplug sanita- 
the auto bosses, who are looking|Fisher locals remained on author-| tion maintenance division were dis- 
forward to puting over even worse ized strikes after the 1946 UAW-|criminatorily deprived of the extra 
contracts with the union nexti|GM 18% cent wage raise settle-| 10 cents raise, but wonsthe right 
May.” ment to end piece work. What to bid on production job openings. 
MOGULS’ RETREAT they failed to win in 1946 they! A cross section of the 22.GM 
It’s now obvious that the auto won this year. plants won concessions in the area 
moguls had to retreat from their; In the Fisher Tarrytown plant, ot health and safety, classification 
policy of putting over worse con-|Local 664, and in the GM Cleve-| equity raises, seniority rights, 
tracts. They had to lay aside the land Station Wagon plant the overtime rules, relief, washup and 
(Continued on Page 15) | workers succeeded in transfering! aa uC riods and oA Fisher Lansing 
$$$ ifrom piece work to day rate with-| three fired workers were reinstate 
out loss in hourly earnings and) by the settlement. 
with wage increases for most work- The local strikes were protest 
ers. In the Fisher Oakland, Calif,' actions lasting from one day to one 
plant the former piece workers re-| week against the unnecessary and 
ceived a 2¢ blanket raise over nor-| impermissible trade made by pres- 
mal earning rate to held overcome} ident Reuther in washing out the 
losses caused by thec hangeover, | Main local and contract change 
Wage inequity adjustments demands in return for the im- 
reached the stature of blanket wage! POrtant break-through partial vie- 
increases on top of the national tory won in the national settle- 
they're asking. “Our contract ex- economic package settlement in ment, ae | 
) ; ( the Trenton, N. J. GM plant, Lo-| It was the militancy of the work- 
preference agreement; wage in-'|, Our rank and filers have to!cal 731, and in the A. C. Spark| ers, striking in the first place for 
plant in Flint. In Trenton the| their local demands, that forced 


pired June 30. So far, what hap- 
creases, including 10 cents for buf-| become experts on how to protect} p}y 
se got 11 cents extra and in through a better settlement in GM 


pening to our demands? Hell, what 
are our demands? We don’t know eee 

fers, a key demand of the local; their jobs. They have to learn! yor 

classification of relief men with| What they are required to do and', ¢. Spark all women workers, 75|than in Ford's. The local strikes. 


what the negotiators are asking; 
there's been no membership dis- : 
cussion or approval of demands.'an extra nickel; vending machines| What they don’t have to do. They | percent of the employees, got a) Were not anti-union or anti-lead- 
Out of clear sky, they may bring and paper towels; and elimination|have to keep writing grievances blanket 10 cents raise. The average|@tship strikes and played a positive” 
us in a signed agreement. Here, | of BE tae leaders. when they are pushed too hard,/f5, aj] employees, including men,'‘le in the further progressive ad- 
accept it or rejected it. It’s our] After three days out, the men and call the committeeman ip was 7.5 cents, while skilled work-| Vance of the million and a half 
working agreement, and we surejagreed to go back to work, al-|@™¢ they need him. We can’t af-| or, got an extra 5 cents on top Strong UAW-CIO. t 
though many expressed great dis- ~ r . owe and vos q of the 8 cents in the national set-' pag 
satisfaction over the failure to nait) “Omparing the Ford and GM|tement, Test Draft Act 


have the right to help formulate 

it.” 
arene : settlements, one worker observed: . 

aoive company i Hehing fo water down, rele! periods, washup time "Th néy "Ford contac pro, J08G¢ against speedup beef BRATTLEBORO, Vermont, 

week, an innocent-looking notice! siderable time to fix reasonable| c's the men’s relief time. The 99 ‘aie he me rs ie oF fhe) A jury of six men and six women 

was posted by the company stat-| production standards, plus the fact|CO™Pa@ry cant penalibe Ford work- E Chieu te " as for exam was impaneled July 11 for the trial 

ing that workers have been abus-|that a number of other urgent lo-|©'*,*OF anything they do on relief Ah am Fi - mer, Lace See 44-year-old mother accused 

ing the 15 minute lunch period.|cal demands were not met. so long “a ae “yy ein ga 664 ais Chior Eee cele ee young men to dodge 

cel - pany rules. ord can get it, so , Localithe draft. 

bid 3 lak on — the. compeny aie esi ery he Se ssh gh, lant,/can we. It would be a good ideaj/#62, = - | Mrs. Lucille Miller, 44, of Bethel, 

| 105 ih ey et Y&,/for people in the different locals; The right to bargain on what said the trial was “just what we've 

mre | to compare notes on the subject}jobs women can handle was won|been asking for” to test the consti- 

Committeemen at the plant gen- in the Cleveland Station Wagonjtutionality of peacetime conscrip- 


When the workers face up to 
them, the brass have been back- and plan how to keep up the fight 
erally believe that ratification has for relief,” | ~ \plant. This gives women workers ' tion, : 


ing down. Example, three days) 
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Miss Clark! 


ANYBODY who fails to read the Daily Worker and 
The Worker starting this week will be missing the real 
story of the world’s big news—the Geneva conference of 


the Big Four heads of state. We 
will be carrying direct cable 
coverage from our foreign news 
editor, Joseplr Clark. 
Chatk iast sre 
. ~ 

week became ON 
the first cor- ) 
respondent ot 
‘ this paper to 
| be granted a 
passport in the 
past four years. 
The passport, 
though limited 
to coverage ol 
the conference 
and the UN _ atoms-for-peace 
meeting that will follow in Ge- 
neva, represented a tremendous 


vindication of the right to free 


3 / 
wz —~s, 
~~ 


| 


press and of the right of Amer- 


_icans to travel. 

The fight of this paper was 
reported sympathetically by 
other papers and was supported 
by great numbers of Americans. 
It was a demonstration that the 
country not only needs this pa- 
per, but wants it. Which brings 
us to some hard facts about this 
achievement. 

It’s going to cost money—for 
travel, for cables, for living ex- 
penses. Readers have come 
through wonderfully with funds 
for this purpose but more is 
needed for the paper as a whole 
to keep abreast and to get 
Clark's dispatches to the people. 

This means circulating the 
paper and it means immediate 
action to complete.the fund 
drive, in which there are still 
$10,000 to go. Please rush funds 
to P.O. Box 136, Cooper Sta- 
tion, New. York 3, N. Y. For 
standings by areas see page 13. 
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Bare Tie-in of White House 
lo Raids on Public Power 


By ERIK BERT 


WASHINGTON, 


THE DIXON-YATES use of the White House as a base of operations was a na- 


tural. 


Ever since the Eisenhower administration came into power the Power Trust 


has considered the executive branch as the instrument by which it would dismember 


the federal power facilities, and 
take over the pieces. 

The central target of the 
Power Trust strategy was the 
TVA. 

The White House moved 
heaven and earth to accom- 
modate the Power Trust. It sub- 
verted numerous executive agen- 
cies to this enterprise. They in- 
cluded: 

The Hoover Commission Task 
Force on Water Resources and 
Power. 

The Atomic Energy Comis- 
sion. 

The Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. 

The Budget Bureau. 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

* 


MANIPULATING the whole 
operation from the White House 
was probably Sherman Adams, 
assistant to the President, and 
notorious foe of public power. 

The Hoover commission task 
force laid out the grand strategy 
of the Power Trust for probably 


SEN. KEFAUVER 


. charges cover-up... 


the. next 20 years. The Atomic 
Energy Commission moved into 
the picture, so that the D-Y 
operation could be conducted 
under the sheltering arm _ of 


Assignment U.S.A. 


town 


And Hildy 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

AT THIS writing Hildy’s 
fate is undetermined. A na- 
tion of parents is watching 
Massachusetts wondering it 
the medieval ukase of her 
courts will be carried out. Many 
of us are thinking that Boston, 
a few miles 
from Salem in 
distance, is 
nearer to Cot- 
ton Mather’s 
in time. 
The old witch- 


hunter is a long 
time Mlead, but 


tenure of sor- : 
cery is longer _ © 
than man’s three-score and ten. 


_How much of yesterday lingers 


on into the time of the atom and 
the jet! | 

The four-year old child loves 
her Jewish foster-parents as any 
child does who is reared in a 
home of .affection. Adopted by 
them when she was ten days old, 
Hildy has never known another 
father, another mother. Now the 
court demands that she be 
returned to her natural mother 
who plans to transfer her to the 
Catholic Charitable Bureau for 
adoption into some family of the 
Catholic faith. This is to comply 
with the Massachusetts law that 
requires adoptive parents to be 
of the same faith as the child 
“when practicable.” It is con- 
sidered “practicable” to rip this 
child from the only parents she 
has known. : 


Hildy is only four and how 
will she resist when the sheriff's 


See a. 
te a 


Shall Teach Them 


marshals come for her? Will the 
state of Massachusetts tear her 
arms from around the neck of 
her mother when the time 
comes, and, if Hildy resists fur- 
ther, will the authorities clamp 
hand-cuffs on her? Anything is 
possible when laws are made 
that flout the normal decency of 
humanity. . 
* 

REPORTS from  Massachu- 
setts reveal that neighbors of the 
Catholic faith who know the 
parents and who know: the child 
are revolted by the case. They 
have told the press that they 
want Hildy to remain with Mr. 


and Mrs. Melvin B. Ellis against 
whom there is no charge ot par- 
entaf delinquency. On the con- 
trary; every report speaks of hér 
love for her adopted father and 
mother and of theirs for her. 
The parents have even pledged 
themselves to rear the child in 
the Catholic faith to satisfy the 
state law. 

But, nothing has, as_ yet, 
stopped the ‘mills of, the courts 
from grinding and if little Hil- 
dy’s life is mangled in the pro- 
cess, so what? The letter -of the 
law will be satisfied and the law- 
givers of Massachusetts will be 
able to sleep peacefully in their 
beds at night. | 

At this moment two court 
writs demand that Hildy be 
brought into the Norfolk County 
Probate Court within ten days. 
The Ellis family has gone, des- 
perately, into hiding in their ef- 
fort to stave off the separation. 
If the father does not turn up 
within the sfipulated time it is 
presumed that the authorities 
will send out details of armed 
police, in squad cars, to begin a 
manhunt for a child. And to 
throw the man she knows as 
father behind the _ prison-bars 
because he loves her so well. — 

* 

THE reports have it that Ellis 
has lost twenty pounds in the 
past four weeks, that his wife is 
virtually invalided by the ten- 
sion. And that the child, realiz- 
ing something is amiss, has be- 
gun to wake at nights in night- 
mare, slipping into. the bed of 


(Continued on Page 12) 


atomic defense. The Budget 
Bureau conducted the negotia- 
tions for a contract. 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission, which was estab- 
lished by Congress during the 
New Deal days to clean up the 
dirty practices of Wall Street, 
attempted to drape the cloak of 
legitimacy over the Dixon-Y tes 
deal. 

The FBI was 
through desperation. 

* 

THREE- WEEKS ago the 
aroma of corruption and the 
evidence of conspiracy seeped 
out through the seams. Worse 
vet, the city of Memphis de- 
clared again, as it had -months 
before, that it wanted none of 
the Dixon-Yates power enter- 
prise which had been launched 
to exploit the Memphis area. 

A last desperate attempt was 
made to stitle the Memphis pro- 
test. Mayor Frank Tobey of 
Memphis could have beeny 
phoned or he could have been 
reached by mail. Instead, a 
couple of FBI men were dis- 
patched post-haste to Mempn's 
to discover whether Memph:s 
really meant what it said when 
it said it wanted none of D-Y. 

* 

THE RELATIONSHIP  b:- 
tween the Hoover anti-TVA task 
force and the Dixon-Yates cabal 
is not merely spiritual. The 
firm lines of Wall St. blood re- 
lationship are there. 

The Hoover power trust task 
force was selected in September 
1953 by Herbert Hoover, chair- 
man, and Sidney A: Mitchell, 
a director of American Gas and 
Electric Co. 

Mitchell’s father is Sidney Z. 
Mitchell, formerly chairman of 
the board of the Electric Bond 
and Share Ebasco Services, was 
appointed by the AEC as en- 
gineer and construction man- 
agement contractor for the Dixon- 
Yates project at West Memphis, 
Ark. | | 

The White House complicity 
in the Dixon-Yates deal goes 
back to the first days of the Eis- 
enhower Administration, and all 
its tentacles have not yet been 
uncovered. 

Almost a year ago, on Aug. 
17, 1954, the President told his 
news conference that anyone 
might go to the Bureau of the 
Budget or to the AEC and get 
a complete record of the Dixon- 
Yates project. On Aug. 21, at 
the President’s orders, a 134- 
page account of the D-Y nego- 
tiations was published. 

* 


brought in 


MONTHS LATER, however, 
it was discovered that the cen- 
tral figure in the negotiations 
had been kept out of. the alleg- 
edly complete and forthright re- 
port. Sen. Estes Kefauver (D- 
Tenn.) charged a _ deliberate 
cover-up for this person. 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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> front. 


pendent Mine, Mill and Smelter’ 
Workers and AFL and other in- 
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Copper Strike Unity Pries 
15-cent Bid From Big Boss 


A MAJOR BREAK in “Big Four” copper ranks with Anaconda’s new offer upon 
which the workers are now voting, points to a pattern of better than 15 cents an hour in 
the non-ferrous field when the current struggle winds up. Meanwhile, more than 30,000 


workers in thesother of the major | 
companies — Kennecott, Phelps-| 
Dodge and American Smelting and 
Refining—rounded. out the second | 
week of their strike with coopera- 
tion and unity between the inde- 


dependents in the field, holding 
tight along the entire 14-state’ 


A strike, although authorized, 
had been held ofsagainst Anacon- 
da as indications pointed to a bet-' 
ter offer than the 10-cent hourly 
raise the company proposed up 
until the nation-wide strike toook 
effect on July 1. The new offer o! 
11.5 cents an hour and additional 
raises up to 17.5 cents an hour 
depending on classifications—came 
through as a strike was about to 
be called and as the company s 


ferendum vote as required by Plume and Atwood of Stamford, | 
Local 1 of Mine-Mill. _ Conn., settled on a 16-cent pack- 


* . . . 7 ? 3 
Further indications were given |#&°. 


subsidiary American Brass Co. se 
Kennecott was reported offering 


THE WEEK IN L 


ABOR AFFAIRS 


®Shadow Over Rosy Joh Claims 
® Hot Cargo for Kohler Stopped 


JOB ESTIMATES by Labor 
and Commerce Departments 
were not as rosy on _ second 
glance as first headlines made 
them appear. June report of 
Commerce Department put un- 
employment at nearly 2.7 mil- 
lion, more than one _ million 
above June, 1953, despite 
nearly 1.5 million increase_ in 
those entering labor force. La- 
bor Department's June estimate 
shows 49.3 million non-farm 
employers compared with 49.9 
millions two years earlier. Fig- 
ure of 16.5 million manufactur- 
ing employes is almost a million 
lower than two years earlier. 

4 

HOT CARGO shipment to 
Kohler plant, struek by UAW- 
ClO 15 months ago, was 
stopped at Sheboygan, Wis. 
Vessel, carrying clay for Koller 
plant, was shifted to Mil- 
waukee after 4,000 Sheboygan 
workers demonstrated  a:‘ainst 
unloading. At Milwavkee, CIO 
leaders warned that city-wide 
strike would be called if any 
attempt was made to unload 
there. 


Have 75 shares as the 


plants in Ansonia and Torrington, 
Conn., actually walked out. 
* 

THE NEW OFFER was greet- 
ed.as a breakthrowgh and a victory 
when’ it was reported to a mass 
meeting of Butte, Mont., workers 
of Anaconda. But actual accept- 


od lamong. unions in the field, they 

, 10€ lt Ell$ iwere disappointed. The indepen-| 

ident union is getting the coopera- | 
Way for Bi $ Haul 

| or | arity was in sharp contrast to the 


By VICTOR PERLO 


GENERAL MOTORS stock, 
was “split’ three for one last 
receive plus, and two times its total as- 


week. Owners will 


three shares of new $43 stock, 
for each share of old $128) 


* 
. 


stock (price as of July 6). This is 


the most important of many _ re-| 
° ; 
cent stock splits. A holder of one! 


GM share early in 1920 now will 
result 
alone, “besides 


stock spits 


dends. 
Stock splits usually occur dur- 
ing speculative “bull 


of the shaping settlement pattern 


ploving 


the field, settled ona 17-cent pack- 
age, including 11.4 cents an hour| 
and pension improvements worth| [JF THE BIG 
ance of the offer hung on the re- five cents and some other fringes.’ copper companies figured on Mine-. 


‘almost $12 billion, more than three 


of 
addi- 


tional shares through stock AE | cee million after. taxes and de-| 1945, reveals that in that speech 


markets.” 


* 

NLRB _ received petitions 
from AFL Hotel and Restau- 
rant Union for collective bar- 
gaining elections at 167 Miami 
Beach hotels. Union is in 12th 
week of strike for recognition 
at 22 beachfront hotels and 
has announced that a majority 
of workers at 145 other hotels 
have indicated readiness to join 
strike if necessary. 

* 

SIU OFFER to do away with 
overtime at sea in retum for 
higher base pay was praised 
by shipowners belonging to 


in non-ferrdus -when the U. S..12 cents. at Jast reports, with) 
Metal Co. of Carteret, N.J., em-|Phelps-Dodge and A. S. & R. ready | 
1.500, a subsidiary of'to do likewise. But the Anconda 
American Metals, fifth largest in offer is expected to loosen up their) 
purse strings. | 

: 

profit-fattened 


Mill fighting alone and on division | 


a ’ : 
tion of “AFL and Brotherhood crafty 
funions on the company s properties | 
and even of CIO locals. This solid-'! 


(Continued on Page 13) 


a ee 


General Motors common stock, — 


Pacific Maritime Association. 
* 

BUFFALO TRANSIT $sstrike 
was ended after 10 days-with 
AFL union members winning 
demands for wage boosts and 
other benefits. 

rn | 

STUDEBAKER LAYOFF of 
1,700 at South Bend, Ind.. js 
being fought by UAW-CIO Lo- 
cal 5. Company claimed work- 
ers were no longer needed be- 
cause iW production — stand- 
ards had reduced need for man- 
power. Local 5 President Wil- 
Jiam Ogden declared only way 
this could be done was through 
speedup and local would fight 
it. 

* 

INDICTMENTS were hand- 
ed down against three New 
York ClO Drug Union officials 
under local statute never be- 
fore applied. Three officials of 
Local 1199 were charged with 
having mace, or having or- 
dered, lnumdreds of telephone 
calls to seven drugstores which 
union is seeking to organize. 

| * 

NEW ENGLAND truck dri- 
vers remained firm in deter- 
mination to secure 35-cent 
hourly raise and other benefits 
as effect of walkout and _ lock- 
out began to spread to other 
eastern seaboard states. About 
18,000 drivers in southern New 


England are involved. 
* 


HARVARD STUDY found 
depression - ridden Lawrence, 
Mass., headed for disaster de- 
spite Eisenhowers campaign 
promise that he would help 
city work its way out as No. 1 
distress area of nation. | 


is selling at an indicated value of! 


times its stated capital and. sur- 


v 


sets. GM shares sell’ for double By ROB F. HALL se ae 
the early 1954 price, and ten times A LITTLE more than ten bee 4 , 
es 19 Seen prey _—— years ago, Herbert Brownell, be 
FOR THE MOMENT, these Jt: made a speech before the] } "  ¢ 
prices are “justified” by General Lancaster County, Nebraska GS 
Motors’ enormous profits. In the Republican committee. A clip- 
first quarter of 1955, GM made! ping in our files, dated March 9, 


ductions, equivalent to a record he “condemned the (Roosevelt) Ad- 
annual rate of more than $1.2 bil-| ministration’s plans for full post- 
lion. This is equal to 10 percent! war employment as totalitarian and 


Brownell Shifts ‘Red’ Hunt vs. Labor 


L = 2s. |New 
...4| President 
~~ 4} clearly there is no basis for assum- 
f- ?} ing he would stop at making equal 
‘lly serious charges against AFL, 


afiord to buy “round lots” of 100 jn sales. 
_ the “odd lots” of fewer shares. By profits 
entering the market, 


higher. 


mergers, and are seeking a por- 


higher 


or 
comes as intense as just before the gains (capital gains), because the the McCarran Act) then the trade 


market prices are fer above the, If a very wealthy man made all the 
‘Board. It is. also Subject ‘to other man who does not hesitate to make these McCarthyite laws. 


of what people are paying for jndicated that unemployment was 
the stocks. Profits before taxes, inevitable.” 
at an annual rate of $2,736 mil- Another clipping, dated Jan. 12, 
lion, are 70 percent of invested} 1945, consists of an interview he 
capital. gave the World-Telegram- a few 
GM makes these profits out of menths aftcr his unsuccessful ef- 
its monopoly position. Its share forts. as Tom Dewev’s campaign 
of the auto market so far this year! manager, to unseat FDR. Explain- 
was even higher than in the same jing his tactics for the next cam- 
period of 1954. It has captured paign, Brownell said: “The PAC 
the bulk of the diesel locomotive | woke us up, and our main job will 
business, practically putting Bald-' be to concentrate on the cities 
win and ALCO out of their tra- where the PAC was most eftec- 
ditional business. It is cutting out tive.” | 
old-timers in other fields as well.| Here then is a man with a reac-| 
GM makes these profits out of tionary big business philosophy. 
}speedup and the replowing of which inevitably and admittedly 
monopoly profits into automation. brings him into conflict with labor. 
In the first-quarter of 1955 only! * } 
1 percent more GM_ workers). IT IS IN KEEPING with this 
turned out 30 percent more cars bias that he operates the Justice 
and trucks than in the same period Department which, as. Attorney! 
of 1954. To gain $691 million|General and member of Eisen-| 
the company had to lay hower’s cabinet, he heads. And it. 
$99 million more in pay- is not surprising’ that last week 
These super-duper added his assistant, William F. Tompkins, 
out of the GM _ workers)chief of the department's internal 
“peanuts” out of the con-' security division, announced plans 
cessions to labor in the new con- to move against progressive trade’ 
| tract. And its terms, giving the unions under the Communist Con- 
This is a late-boom period, when corporation a three-year green trol Act of 1954. 


GM split its stock in 1929, just 
before the crash. At such times, 
many are willing to speculate. 
When each share is cheaper, spec- 


ulators of moderate means can 
shares, for which -the brokerage ot only 
charge is less per share than tor yo]Jc ‘ 


the poorer, make 
prices © still 


speculators bid up 


‘nell plan by inserting that unions 


profits have been highly concen-) light for more automation andi This is ‘the original Goldwater- 
trated in the strongest corpora-|speedup, promise further rapid Butler bill, ‘eridorsed by Brownell, | 
tions. Many investors have been profit increases, so long as cars and adopted by Congress in Au- 
squeezed out of direct control of can be sold. 'gust, 1954 as an amendment to the 
productive property through! * McCasran Act of 1950. It provides 
! THOSE WHO control GM en- that the attorney general may go 
tion of the monopolized profits by courage speculation through stock before the’ Subversive Activities 
buying shares. Such buying has splits and otherwise because they Control board and_ petition that 


pushed stock prices well above!make yet more profits that way. board to designate a certain trade| 


the 1929 peaks. Considering the Thé rich make their biggest kill-' union as “Communist controlled.” 
profit level, the boom ings out of stock market gains.|If the board, after hearings, grants’ 


‘of being a “Communist spy” and 


be. : 


harassment, even to the point of 
dissolution. It can “purge itself” of 
“Communist Control” only be re- 
moving its officers and electing 
a leadership satisfactory to Brow-, 
nell and the SACB. 

* 

BECAUSE OF the vigorous op- 
position of the CIO and the AFL 
to the original Butler-Goldwater 
bills, Congress amended the Brow- 


affiliated with a federation which 
by word or deed had indicated 
opposition to Communism §are 


“presumed to be” not Communist-| 


infiltrated. 

Labor, however, is still opposed) 
to the measure and although it was 
insufficiently active against it in, 
August, 1954 when it passed Con- 
gress has expressed its opposition 


issues. 


repeatedly. 

And all labor is well advised to 
oppose this measure and to seek 
its nullification. There is no limit 
to the scope of Brownell’s attack 
on the unions, despite the pro- 
vision in the law and his own 
disclaimers. For Brownell is the 
man who, on Nov. 4, 1952, in a 
speech at Chicago, publicly accus- 
ed a former Secretary of the Treas- 


ury, the late Harry Dexter White 


such accusations against a former 
Deal official 
of 


and a férmer 
the United States, 


and railroad unions with 


CIO 


#7. .-....:\whose political philosophy he dis- 
e Oh aes agrees. 


It is also significant that Brow: 


= 2° i{nell is preparing to move into ac- 


tion under this measure before its 


‘| constitutionalitv has been tested. 


Under the McCarran Act (the 
Internal Security Act of 1950) the 
Justice Department petitioned the 
SACB to designate the Commu- 


| ijnist Party as an organization dedi- 
cated to 


the overthrow of | this 
government by force and violence 
and as the agent of a foreign pow- 
er. The SACB obligingly so ruled 
and the Communist Party appealed 
the board’s ruling to the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, challeng- 
ing the const'tutionality of the 
act. Recently the circuit court up- 
held the SACB and the party ap- 
pealed to the U. S. Supreme Court 
which has agreed to review the 
The brief of the Commu- 
nist Party is slated to be filed 
Aug. 25. 

Upon the constitutionality of the 
McCarran Act hangs the validity 
of the Communist Control Act, the 
so-called Brownell-Butler Law, be- 
cause it is an amendment to the 
former. Yet without awaiting a 
court decision on this issue, Brow- 
nell seeks to move ahead at once, 
to persecute and harass militant 
trade unions, and to destroy them 
if possible, even though the courts 
may subsequenttly rule that what 
he did was illegal. : 

With the 1956 elections ap- 
proaching the E‘senhower Admin- 
istration cannot completely ignore 
public opinion, and especially the 
opinion of the trade union mem- 
bership. There is, therefore, a way — 
to stay the hand of Brownell and 
help preserve union rights—by res- 


would have to last another year Nowadays they try to convert | the attorney general's petition (as. former President Harry Truman’ olutions from all kinds of trade 


two before speculation be-! ordinary profits into stock market the SACB invariably does under, 


1929 crash. But already stock tax laws are arranged to that end.|union shall lose its standing before 
National Labor Relations 


veal values, they represent. (Continued on Page 13) 


of “knowingly. appointing a Com- 
munist spy to high office. 
* 


IF BROWNELL is the sort of| 


unions addressed to President Ei- 
senhower protesting the new drive 
against unions, and to Senators and 
Congressmen demanding repeal of 


ILLINOIS 


Junius Scales to Give 


First Talk Here July 31 


CHICAGO.—Junius Scales will Washington Park Forum, the 


be : > . oo “Qe. ap s ' 

with _— ms his first Midwest trip. Southside Chapter of the Civil 
fr h Ch, appears on the plattonn: Rights Congress and the Light- 
with Claude’ Lightfoot for Chi-! foot Defense Committee. Four- 


cago’s July 31 F | 
Washingt y vt Freedom Rally teen thousand leaflets have already 


on - Park. 2 ge 
es ed a been distributed announcing the 
ca es 1S the second victim of! 
the membership” provision of the 
Smith Act. His trial was rushed 
ahead by the. prosecution, follow- 
ing thé Lightfoot conviction here’ ) may 
Wied I mae oot conviction here ton Park (near 53rd St. and South 
ated serpent de Parkway), where the meeting will 
Facing an. increasingly unfavor-,be held. The date is Sunday, July 
able -public reaction to the first 31, at 2:30 p.m. 


issued, 
projected from different parts of 
the city to converge on Washing- 


rally; fifty thousand more will be 
Car caravans are being # 
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GARY. — Pressing their fight to 


id Fight Gary Police 


for a traffic violation. 
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end the pattern of police brutality 
against Negroes, Gary citizens this 
week demanded the dismissal of 
two policemen who brutally beat 
Opal O. Courtney, a 42-year-old 
: = | Negro steel worker and one-time 
ee | | outstanding athlete. 

Sees According to the Gary branch 


‘of the National Association for the. 
Advancement of Colored People, 


‘Courtney was assaulted by the po- 


JUNIUS SCALES | 


a a EY - Oe ee -_—_ ——--. —- ——— + -- — 


“membership” case in Chicago, the 
Justice ‘Department evidently went’ 
south in hopes of finding easier 
pickings. In .Greensboro, North 
Carolina, where Scales faced trial, 
they were successful in adding the 
bias of racism to anti-Communist 
prejudice. 

For a man they hope’ to jail for. 
six years for “membership” in an, 
organization which allegedly advo- 
cates “un-American” ideas, Scales’ 
character and background create 
problems. for the prosecution. He 
traces the origin of this family in 
America to the year 1623. His 
grand uncle was Governor of 
North Carolina, and his family ‘is 
considered among the most “dis- 
tinguished” in the state. 

* 


CHICAGO.—After the steei 
wage settlement the companies 
are losing no time m trying to ex- 
tract from the workers and from| 
the consuming public not only the 
full price of the settlement, but a 
lot more. 

Workers here declared that the 
steel price increase following the 
settlement was entirely unjustified 
‘sonce the companies have already 


Steel Trust Doubles Up 
On Cost of Wage Boost 


AFTER OVERSEAS service as 


a GI in World War II, and gradua- 
tion from the University of North 
Carolina, Scales went to work. in 
a textile mill. He rejected the 


position of the Dixiecrat ruling: 


class of the South, and cast his 


future with the working people, 


Negro and white. He was one. o! 


the outstanding leaders of. the 
Communist Party in the South at 
the time of his arrest. He is now 


made more than enough to cove 
it, with profits running a fabulous 
level and workers being pushed to 
the limit of speedup and record 
output. | 

However, it was pointed out 
that the steel companies are using 
the wage hike as a pretext of even 
greater production demands on the 
workers. 

* 
THE FIGURES on ihe steel 


price increase also show that this 
highly mongpolized industry is 
forcing the’ consumers to pay 
double and triple the cost of the 
wage hike in higher prices for 
steel commodities. 

From industry sources, it was 
disclosed this week that the total 
cost of the steel settlement to the 


under $35,000 bond awaiting the 
outcome of his appeal. 


Claude Lightfoot and Junius 
Scales will share the platform 
with a group of prominent Chi-> 
cagoans. Among those who have 
already accepted are: Rev. Joseph 
King and John T. Bernard, co- 
chairmen; Rev. Ross D. Brown, 
Dr. Robert Morss Lovett, and companies in direct wages and 
Rev. William P. Latham. salary boosts is $225,000,000. 
The rally is sponsored by the However, the figure given to the 


‘footed. 


press, to include anticipated in- mula) used by steel makers in 


lice on June 20, after being stopped | 


- The NAACP named policemen 
William Yudt and Walter Holt, Jr., 
as Courtney's assailents and de- 
‘manded of Mavor Mandich, the 
‘City Council and the Civil Service 
Commission that the two be dis- 
‘missed from the force. 
| Gary citizens pointed out that 
there have been several similar in- 
cidents of racist attacks by police 
in the last vear. A Negro labor lead- 
er here pointed out that “unless 
this pattern is stopped, things are 
going to get worse not only for 
Negroes but for white workers as 
well.” The “issue was being taken 
into the unicns here and_ the 
NAACP ealled for financial and 
other support in carrying on this 
fight. . 
Observers here pointed out that 
the police brutality is also linked 
with their attempts to extort graft 


creases in the cost of goods and 
services, was $450,000.000. 
But the Steel Trust is not satis- | 
fied to add even this inflated figure C!S & ton for every cent of wage 
to the tonnage price of steel. eric 
* « 
SHORTLY AFTER thes steel 


previous years—under which, they 
contend, steel costs went up 40 


On that rule, the boost! 


ed to an average of $6 a ton.” | 


in steel prices would have amount- 


from motorists. It was reported that 
the police began clubbing Courtney 
after he resisted having his car 
towed away at a $15 charge. The 
alleged traffic violation actually 
should have involved only the is- 
suance of a trafiic ticke! 


settlement was announced, U. S. 
Steel, the giant of the industry, 
announced a price boost of $7.50. 
This. was immediately confirmed 
by all other basic steel producers— 
in’ a travesty. on federal laws 
against so-called monopolistic 
price-fixing. 

The arithmetic of this price 
boost is as follows: The steel in- 
dustry is working at the rate of 
120,000,000 tons per year. Thus, 
the $7.50 price boost would mean 
a net added return of $900,000,- 
000. This is exactly double the 
estimate of the Steel Trust on 
what the wage hike will cost them. 

The $7.50 per ton price increase: 
caught even some of the industry's: 
own spokesmen somewhat  flat- 
Thus, “Iron Age” pre- 
dicted a $4.50 boost. 

The Wall Stret Journal (July 5) 
noted that the price boost was 
“larger than expected.” Said the 
paper: “The price increase ex- 
ceeded the ‘40-to-]° ratio of a for- 


in Jabors ranks. However, the 
Walter Reuther and steel union 


vans, 
On this basis, the steel indus 


came out last week with this edi 


“Next year the industry fac 


the one Reuther got.” : 


DURING ONE STAGE of 
union used popular records on its 


talk to me, Henry.” 


———--- 


the broad mass fight against the 
In short, this is our home, our Trumbull outrage has not vet! 
community and we are here to {reached a high enough level. 
stay—come whatever.” | 

SUCH heroism is even more THROUGHOUT Chicago, 
striking today in view of the re | across America and even abroad, 
newed intensity of the racist at ‘there have been many voices ef 
tacks, and also in consideration protest and indignation against the 
of the shocking failure of demo- mob violence. Unions, church or- 
cratic-minded people to take the ganizations the National Associa- 
kind of steps which would put tion for the Advancement of Col-| 
an end to this outrage, once and ored People, many liberal groups 
for all. have taken a stand. Here in Chi-. 

At this writing, the mobsters (cago, organizations that staged 
are even more bold and boastful | picketlines and: sent delegations to 
than before. The South Deering the City Hall, collected. petitions, | 
Improvement Association, cent- 
ral organ of the racist mob, has 
now begun issuing its own pub- 
lication, brags of many new 
members, reports openly the en- 
dorsements and financial support 
from community merchants and 
big firms which have plants in 
the teeming area surrounding 
South Deering. . 


(Continued from Page 16) 


| "Where are the others?” 
| A national magazine recently 
headlined its story, “Chicago. 
Fiddles While Trumbull Park’ 
' Burns.” | 
_ One part of the answer is that 
the poisonous doctrine of white 
supremacy spreads far beyend the 
‘Trumbull rioters. It penetrates and_| 
paralyzes many organizations and 
individuals who might have helped, 
to put an end to the violence. The 
poison seeps into many liberal or- 
discrimination. It is based purely | ganizations, churches and_ labor. 
on violence. unions which live in the guilt that 
This is the fact that poses with their own principles and their own 
these questions with such dramatic self-interest require them to do 
impact: Why are the mobsters not something about the Trumbull out- 
jailed? Why do the police not make rage which they are not yet doing. 
arrests? Why does the state fail to * 
act in this two-year continuation ONE fallacy about Trumbull, 
of aggragated force and violence? already exploded, is. that the mob- 
Why the government stand dumb sters can somehow be appeased. 
in ‘face of the assault on gov- This was posed as a “solution” in 
ernment property? May 1954, when the first Negroes 
The failure of public officials to' that entered the project, the Do- 
move is seen here by clear-minded nald Howards, were moved out. 
leaders as a result of the fact that Far fro msatisfying the racists, they 


THE Trumbull Park situation 
is based not on racist legal man- 
euvering such as the restrictive 
covenants nor on any “gentle- 
ment’s agreement” to conspire at 


A 3rd Year of Trumbull Terror 


‘Even she was inclined to think that 


gotta give.” 


AS PART of the background 
vester contract negotiations is the 
take over a bigger share of the 
long strike occurs in Harvester, 
only demanded lodder that all the = o..5 of the ‘situation. 
Negro families be moved out and 
developed violence to. an even 
higher pitch two months later. 

Last September, the = staunch 
fighter for non-discriminatory hous- 
ing, Miss Elizabeth Wood, was 
fired trom her job as secretary of 
the Chicago Housing Authority. 


equipment field, declared: “Our 
machinery business. 


this might appease the racists and 
declared: “My head on a silver 
platter was a far better solution: 
than a retreat from the: policy of 
integrating the projects.” 
However, during the past two a tribute after she was fired from 


breaks of greater intensity. 
* we knew, all of us, that it took all 
The lack of an eftective mass of us to clean up the situation.” 
movement against mob _ violence, | * 
can also be attributed to the effects) WHILE this factor is considered 
of McCarthyism in recent years, as a diminishing barrier to broad 
effects which have not yet worn 
off in spite of the counterblows 
which have been dealt to the per- 
nicious thesis of “guilt-by-associa- “Many of our unions and other or- 
tion.” | ‘ganizations are not willing to 
In the earlier post-war struggles tangle with the Democratic politi- 
in Chicago against racist outbreaks,| cians, and many of the top Demo- 
a vigorous movement joined to-|crats are pretty thick with the 
gether anti-communists, non-com- Trumbull mobsters.” 
munists in united struggle on a’ The election of Mayor Richard 
common issue. McCarthyism has|J. Daley, with labor's endorsement, 
played havoc with attempts to or- a two-way bearing on the Trum- 
ganize such—ainited front actions; bull situation. It should result in 
in the Trambull situation with|the unions being in a better posi- 
many groups still afraid to join}tion to compel the City Hall to act 
freely with any others for fear that decisively to stop the mob violence. 
they may be.“tainted” or that any) On the other_hand, there are 
struggle for Negro rights might some labof and liberal leaders who 
identify them as “Left.” are unwilling to “tangle” with, 
It was Miss Elizabeth Wood who Daley over this issue, aware of the 


problem which observers point to.’ 
A CIO leader here put it this way: 


THE INDUSTRIALISTS, of course, thrive 


bitterly about the “competition” 


predicts that there will be “a nasty strike” in steel next vear. 


We don’t aim to be runner-up, 
that Ford expansion in this field will be on the basis of automated 
plants, that Ford has already moved from manufacture of tractors 
only to producing more than 100 farm machinery items. 

* 

LEARNING the Ford and GM lesson, the International Har- 
vester workers have insisted that no master agreement will be 
signed until every local is satisfied with their local seniority agree- 
ments and the backlog of plant grievances is settled. This decision 
was approved by the UAW-CIO Harvester Council. 


| before a mass rally. which paid sod 


mass struggle, there is one other, 


on anv division 
steel companies are complaining 
between auto union president 
president David J. MacDonald 


which compels each to try to outdo the other in winning contract 


try magazine, “Iron Age,” already 
It 
torial lament: 

es demands on pensions, a_ shift 


differential hike, better health and welfare deals an‘ another pay 
increase—all on top of a demand for a GAW that will outshine 


* 


the Ford negotiations, the auto 
radio program to make the point. 


One of the records ket Henry Ford II know that, “Youve got to 
Another carried the punch line: “Something s 


* 


of the current International Har- 
threat of the Ford Motor Co. to 
farm implement business. If a 
Ford would certainly make hay 


In a speech last week, Irving Duffy, Ford V.P. in the farm 


goal is leadership in the farm 


He added 


—_ 


shown so far in moving against the 
Trumbull racists. Thus, at this 


held mass protest rallies. But the years, every such setback and the CHA. “How different was the writing, there is nothing new from 
Trumbull Park Negro tenants, and every attempt to cover up the vio-jsituation at the time of the Air- City Hall, other than the appoint- 
. ° . 2 he a . 

all of the world, continues to ask, lence or to treat the rioters with port and Fernwood riots (1946 and' ment of a fourth of ficial] cominittee 
‘silk gloves has led only to new out-' 1947),” she said, “when we all to “investigate” the Trumbull situ- 
worked together so closely because! 


ation. 

Meanwhile, the “shame of Chi- 
cago” continues unchecked. De- 
cent-minded Americans and peopte 
all over the world watch impati- 
ently for this city to reclaim the 
heritage. of Lincoln and Lovejoy 
and of Lyman Trumbull, the Illi- 
nois abolitionist for whom a Chi- 
cago housing project was named. 
(Next week: How the continued 
Trumbull Park: violence affects the 
struggle to win more public hous- 
ing for both Negro and. white.) 


what Ont 


35 YEARS of Soviet Film in America. 
Banquet honoring Irving P. Franklin, whe 
‘imported the first Soviet film in 1920. 
Program includes midwest premiere ef “Ii 
the Suburbs ef Moscow.” Midland Hete’& 
172 W. Adams. 7p.m. Saturday, July 23 
Last Call! For reservations send $5 pe? 
tplate to Chicago Council ef Americane 
Soviet Friendship, 189 W. Madison, Chi- 


$ 


2 oy = 


alluded to this'change ina speech reluctance that the mayor; has 


cago .2,. Ill. 
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Will There Be a Third Year 
Of Terror at Trumbull 


By CARL HIRSCH CHICAGO. 
The violence at Trumbull Park Homes stretches into a third year 


on Aug. 5, and there is still no abatement. 
The bombs are still set off as regularly as nightfall. The brutal beat- 


ing of Negroes is an almost daily event. An atmosphere of hatred and 


terror surrounds the entire community known as South Deering. 
Ever since a single Negro family moved into the a housing for the first 
time in the summer of 1954, the attacks have continued and grown. 
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The South Deering Improvement Association held its regular monthly 
meeting in @zrumbull Park on Monday, June 6th President Louis Dinnor eno called 


4a 7 > 
et 2.2 « 2 


* | Cal a © va Worth | : only nest? 

TWENTY-NINE Negro i tes set tn ine windows in Shee 

“}> , ‘ Dinnocen. 9. 
families now live their be- 
leaguered lives in Trumbull 
Park Homes. With them in 
the project are 433 whilte 
families, a few of them open- 
ly friendly. 

And around the project is a 
seething community. The rauc- 
ous voices of its business, land- 
lord, American Legion, political 
and lay church leaders are a 
os of haterd, fomenting the : : 
Violence. <3 { South Deering. , 

The Negro familites in the I stoos angonvors: iy dot 
project are, almost without ex- ae ewe a nighnte § 


busing &% 
Posene.e.e qun and cl ~~ «* the rest of une 
seiesete are peing -* 2 @ 8 @ 


2,9 , + ©9088. ” 
x tnrairman,. mr wrande s 


by the peop 
Mr Dinnocen?° ah 


yveper An ama- 


summer were shown 
and wher they will 
that were stationed 


$0 thick you 
City of Chicago 


‘many other city in America. 


Nine ne. 
1@ who must have had something 


voes playiny 
else to do, we wien 
he races; we are consc iene 
conscience to the NAACP or to apenas 
ome other gro 
roes or any 

{ le such as the neg 
‘ tang and creeds. They ore gga 
caching upon the rights of the majority. - 


do not believe in the mixing of t 


Demand 


Broyles” 


CHICAGO.—Gov. William G. 
Stratton, confronted this week 
with mounting demands for a 
veto of the Broyles “oath” bill, 
also had before him the con- 
demnation of “book burning and 
puges” voted by the National 
Education Association. 

The 15,000. delegates to the 
NEA convention in Chicago last 
week hit out sharply at the very 
witchhunt procedure which are 
provided tor in S.B. No. 58, the 
one Broyles Bills which passed 
both houses of the 
legislature and is now up for 
action by the governor. 

Said the NEA: “The Associa- 
tion condemns the_ dismissal 
orders of teachers for loyalty 
reasons on the basis. of informa- 
tion supplied by anonymous 


sources, 
* 


ONE OF THE leading con- 
verition speakers, former Illinois 
Goy. Adlai 
even more directly than the 
Broyles Bill, denouncing the 
“fever of fear” which, he said, 
is now subsiding. 

“Above 
1952 Democratic candidate for 
President, “teachers must be 
freed of the shackles of bigotry 
and anti-intellectualism and the 
indignities of loyalty oaths.” 

}o:e Broyles Bill, which has 
arcised widespread demand. for 
a veio, lavs the basis for intimi- 
dating and framing teachers and 
state employes on the basis of 
a negative oath. Contrary testi- 
mony by stoolpigeon witnesses 
could lead the signers into seri- 
ous legal difficulties. 

— % 

THE FIGHT against such 
witchhunts was raging here on 
still another front as an attempt 
was being made to require new 


Illinois- 


E. Stevenson, hit © 


all,” .declared .the- 


Veto of 
Oath 


applicants for teachers’ jobs in 
Chicago to answer a witchhunt 
questionnaire. 

The new quiz has been de- 
vised by James H. Edwards and 
Alfred H. Clarke, who make up 
the school Board of Examiners 
along with School Superinten- 
dent Benjamin C..: Willis. 

The applicant for a teacher's 
job would be asked to answer 
three groups of questions deal- 
ing with (a) advocacy of the 
violent overthrow of the U. S. 
government, (b) membership in 
organizations on the Attorney 
General's list, (c) past convic- 
victions for law-breaking, includ- 
ing traffic violations. 

Numerous organizations this 
week joined in demanding that 
the Board of Education review 
and: reverse the decision to re- 
quire this nee 


THE UNIVERSITY of Chica- 
go Maroon, in an interview with 
Edwards: and Clarke, quoted 
them as saying that no applicant 
would be able to answer the 

uestionnaire falsely because 
the answers would be checked 
with the Police Department. 

This was presumably a refer- 
ence to the so-called “Red 
Squad” of the Chicago Police 
Department which has for more 
than 30 years built up elaborate 
files containing information 
from professional stoolpigeons 
and from plainclothes policemen 
who are stationed at all labor 
and liberal functions, spying on 
those who_attend. 

The Marron quoted Mayor 
a and a new school board 
membe 
opposing the new questionnaire. 
However, Daley said he would 
not “interfere” in school board 
matters. 


r, Mrs. John B. Allan, as. 


‘Help the Wind Blow for a-Veto!. 


THERE MAY BE only a few days left as you read this before 
Gov. Stratton will either sign or veto Broyles Bill No. 58, the so- 


called “loyalty oath” bill. 


Gov. Stratton has shown repeatedly that he is a shrewd 
enough politician to consider carefully how the wind is blowing on 


an issue before taking his stand. 


Help create a storm of opposition to this dangerous bill! Help 
Stratton decide on a veto by your calls and telegrams and those of 


your friends, neighbors and shopmates. 


Bee 


ception, young couples with 
small children, former residents 
of the dense high-rent South 
Side ghetto. The reasons why 
they originally came to” live in 
this government housing project 
have now been obscured by 
events. Heres how one Negro 
resident explained it to us simply 
last week: ae 

“We feel that we have gotten 
into a fight from which there is 
no escape. There seems little 
reason for our staying except a 
stubborn refusal to surrender.” 

* 


THE. factual stories they tell 
reflects their courage in counter- 
ing the numerous incidents of 
violence and even in just living 
under the nerve-cracking condi- 
tions of seige. 


Three Negor women decided 
recently to walk to the store on 
Torrence Avenue, three blocks 
from the project. On the way, 
they met the surprised and silent 
stares of community residents. 
But on the way back they had to 
fight they way through hostile 
jeers and insults and threats. 

A Negro man went to the 
Catholic Church nearby to at- 
tend mass. He was assaulted 
within the church and com- 
pelled to leave. 

A Negro child was playing 
with a white child in the project 
whom she had cautiously select- 
ed as a friend. As the play grew 
more competitive, the horrible 
racist epithet came from the lips 
of the trusted white playmate, 
and the Negro child fled home 
to cry out a breaking heart. 

* 

“EVERYONE has seen viol- 
ence,’ one Negro wife said to 
us, “but few people knows what 
it means as a steady diet—the 
curses and insults at supper time, 
the bombs at bedtime and the 
sound of shattering glass at 
breakfast.” | 

A total of 35 Negro families 
were moved into the project in 
these two years, but only six 
families ever moved out. And to 
make the record even clearer, 
the remaining Negro families is- 
sued a declaration last year: 

“Trumbull Park is our home, 
for better or worse. It is here 
that we will rear our children, 
send them to school, and as good 
citizens shoulder responsibility 
in helping to better our commu- 
nity, city and nation. 

“The forces of bigotry, law- 
lessness and ignorance shall not 
deter us from this resolution, nor 
do we believe that our commu 
nity represents only these forces. 

(Continued on Page 15) 


is special priveleges for t 


sr" rest of the races a” 
i 


d creeds ali work side 


to do the same? - 


HERE ARE SOME samples of the racist incitement in the 
buletin now be ing issued by the South Deering Improvement Asso- 
ciation, the group which for two years has been conducting mob 


violence .at Trumbull Park Homes. 
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Heat Strikes — 
Win at Ford 


CHICAGO.—Ford Company 
speedup, combined with a mid- 
July CChicago heat wave, led 
last week to a series of strike ac- 
tions which marked a new high 
in the militancy and solidarity of 
the workers in the Hegewisch 
assembly plant. 

The workers finally enforced 
their refusal to work longer than 
eight hours on days when the 
soaring temperature aggravates 
the killing pace of work on the 
assembly lines. 


The 2,000 workers in the 
plant stuck together on_ this 
issue after the company tried to 
single out a small group for dis- 
ciplinary action. For ten days, 
production was halted by a ser- 
ies of sitdowns and stoppages 
which proved so effective that 
the management was several 
times compelled to shut down 
the entire plant. 

* 


THE workers, members of 


*UAW-CIO Local 551, have car- 


ried on a determined fight against 
speedup. Fatigue among the 
workers there is an even greater 
problem because of the almost 
continuous six-day work-week 
with overtime virtually every 
day. 

“That kind of a schedule is 
rough enough by itself,” a Ford 
worker told us, “but in 95 de- 
gree heat, it’s impossible.” 

The company had been work- 
ing the men ten hours on several 
days following the Ford contract 
fight, during which the Hege- 
wish plant staged a walkout. 
However, on Thursday, June 30, 
the workers on the frame line 
walked out after eight hours, 
even though overtime had been 
scheduled. ‘ 


ON the following day, the 
company announced a three-day 
peg suspension for three 
of the workers: At 2:30 p.m. 
that day, the entire frame line 


staged a one-hour sitdown in 
solidarity with the suspended 
workers. The company closed 
the plant. 

After the July 4 holiday, the 
fight reached_a new height with 
the workers refusing to go back 
to their jobs without the sus- 
pended workers. The Tuesday, 
July 5 stoppage was carried out 
in spite of the -fact that this 
meant a loss to the workers of 
the July 4 holiday pay under a 
rule which requires employes to 
work on the day after a holiday. 

On Thusrday, July 7, the 
frame line again stopped work 
after a letter containing a com- 
pany reprimand was handed to 
several men who had participat- 
ed in the walkout. 

By the following day, the en- 
tire local had registered its de- 
cision to stand behind the frame 
line workers’ in any walkout 
action. 

* 

THE company was confronted 
with a demand for no mgre than 
eight hour work on des day 
when the temperature soars. 

In the background of this dis- 
pute were a number of griev- 
ances over speedup which were 
not settled during the recent 
contract struggle at Ford. Un- 
like the GM plants, where im- 
provements in local working con- 
ditions were won through strike 


_ action, the workers at the Ford 


plants here and elsewehere do 
not have written local supple- 
mentary agreements, 


It was reported by Local 551 
president James Hamby that at 
the St. Paul Ford assembly plant, 
where similar condtions prevail, 
the company tried to mollify the ° 
workers with ice cubes. Each 
worker, was given a bag of ice 
to hang around his neck during 
hot weather. This. plan was 
greeted with bitter derision by 
the Ford workers here. 
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Don’t Miss Cark! 


ANYBODY who fails to read the Daily Worker and 
The Worker starting this week will be missing the real 
. story of the world’s big news—the Geneva conference of 


the Big Four heads of state. We 
will be carrying direct cable 
coverage from our foreign news 
editor, Joseph Clark. - 

Clark last 
week became 
the first cor- 
respondent of 
this paper to 
be granted a 
passport in the 
past four years. 
The _ passport, 
though limited 
to coverage of 
the conference 


and the UN atoms-for-peace 
meeting that will follow in Ge- 
neva, represented a tremendous 
vindication of the right to free 
press and of the right of Amer- 
icans to travel. 

The fight of this paper was 
reported sympathetically by 
other papers and was supported 


~aae/ 
4 


_ 


by great numbers of Americans. 


It was a demonstration that the 
country not only needs this pa- 
per, but wants it. Which brings 
us to some hard facts about this 
achievement. 

It’s going to cost money—for 
travel, for cables, for living ex- 
penses. Readers have come 


through wonderfully with funds - 


for this purpose but more is 
needed for the paper as a whole 
to keep abreast and to get 
Clark's dispatches to the people. 

This means Circulating the 
paper and it means immediate 
action to complete the fund 
drive, in which there are still 
$10,000 to go. Please rush funds 
to P.O. Box 136, Cooper Sta- 
tion, New York 3, N. Y. For 
standings by areas see page 13. 


Bare Tie-in of White House 


To Raids on Public Power 


By ERIK BERT 


WASHINGTON. 


THE DIXON-YATES use of the White House as a base of operations was a na- 


tural. 


Ever since the Eisenhower administration came into power the Power Trust 


has considered the executive branch as the instrument by which it would dismember 


the federal power facilities, and 
take over the pieces. 

The central target of the 
Power Trust strategy was the 
IVA. 

The White House moved 
heaven and earth to accom- 
modate the Power Trust. It sub- 
verted numerous executive agen- 
cies to this enterprise. They in- 
cluded: 

The Hoover Commission Task 
Force on Water Resources and 
Power. 

The Atomic Energy Comis- 
sion. 

The Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. 

The Budget Bureau. 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

* 


MANIPULATING the whole 
operation from the White House 
was probably Sherman Adams, 
assistant to the President, and 
notorious foe of public power. 

The Hoover commission task 
force laid out the grand strategy 
of the Power Trust for probably 
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. « « Charges cover-up . .-~. 


the next 20 years. The Atomic 
Energy Commission moved into 
the picture, so that the D-Y 
operation could be conducted 
under the sheltering arm of 


Assigmment U.S.A. 


And Hildy 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

AT THIS writing Hildy's 
fate is undetermined. A na- 
tion of parents is watching 
Massachusetts wondering if 


the medieval ukase. of her 
courts will be carried out. Many 
of us are thinking that Boston, 
a few miles 

from Salem in 

distance, is 

nearer to Cot- 

ton Mather's 

town in time. 

The old witch- 

hunter is a long 

time dead, but & 

tenure of sor- ‘e 

cery is longer é 
than man’s three-score and ten. 
How much of yesterday lingers 
on into the time of the atom and 
the jet! 

The four-year old child loves 
her Jewish foster-parents as any 
child does who is reared in a 
home of affection. Adopted by 
them when she was ten days old, 
Hildy has never known another 
father, another mother. Now the 
court demands that she be 
returned to her hatural mother 
who plans to-transfer her to the 
Catholic Charitable Bureau for 
adoption into.some family of the 
Catholic faith. This is to comply 
with the Massachusetts law that 
requires adoptive parents to, be 
of the same faith as the child 
“when practicable.” It is con- 


 sideréd “practicable” to rip this 


child from the only parents she 
has known. 

Hildy is only four and how 
will she resist when the sheriff's 


Shall Teach Them 


marshals come for her? Will the 
state of Massachusetts tear her 
arms from around the neck of 
her mother. when the time 
comes, and, if Hildy resists fur- 
ther, will the authorities clamp 
hand-cuffs on her? Anything is 
possible when laws are made 
that flout the normal decency of 


humanity. 
* 


REPORTS from Massachu- 
setts reveal that neighbors of the 
Catholic faith who know the 
parents and who know the child 
are revolted by the case. They 
have told the press that they 


and Mrs. Melvin B. Ellis against 
whom there is no charge of par- 
ental delinquency. On the con- 
trary; every report speaks of her 


~ Jove for her adopted father and 


mother and of theirs for her. 
The parents have even pledged 
themselves to rear the child in 
the Catholic faith to satisfy the 
state law. : 

But, nothing has, as_ yet, 
stopped the mills of the courts 
from grinding and if little Hil- 
dy’s life is mangled in the pro- 
cess, so what? The letter of the 
law will be satisfied and the law- 
givers of Massachusetts will be 
able to sleep peacefully in their 
beds at night. 

At this moment two court 
writs demand that Hildy be 
brought into the Norfolk County 
Probate Court within ten days. 
The Ellis family has gone, des- 
perately, into hiding in their ef- 
fort to stave off the separation. 
If the father does not turn up 
within the stipulated time it is 
presumed that the authorities 
will send out details of armed 
police, in squad cars, to begin a 
manhunt for a child. And to 
throw the man she knows as 
father behind the prison-bars 
because he loves her so well. 

* 

THE reports. have it that Ellis 
has lost twenty pounds in the 
past four weeks, that his wife is 
virtually invalided by the ten- 
sion. And that the child, realiz- 
ing something is amiss, has be- 
gun to wake at nights in night- 
mare, slipping into the bed of 


(Continued on Page 12) 


atomic defense. The Budget - 
Bureau conducted thé negotia- 
tions for a contract. 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission, which was estab- 
lished by Congress during the 
New Deal days to clean up the 
dirty practices of Wall Street, 
attempted to drape the cloak of 
legitimacy over the Dixon-Y tes 
deal. 

The FBI was 
through desperation. 

* 


brought in 


THREE WEEKS ago the 
aroma of corruption ard the 
evidence of conspiracy seeped 
out through the seams. Worse 
vet, the city of Memphis de- 
clared again, as it had months 
before, that it wanted none of 
the Dixon-Yates power enter- 
prise which had been launched 
to exploit the Memphis area. 

A. last desperate attempt was 
made to stifle the Memphis pro- 
test. Mayor Frank Tobey of 
Memphis could have been 
phoned or he could have been 
reached by mail. Instead, a 
couple of FBI men were dis- 
patched post-haste to Memph:s 
to discover .whether Memphis 
really meant what it said when 
it said it wanted none of D-Y. 

* 

THE RELATIONSHIP be- 
tween the Hoover anti-TVA task 
force and the Dixon-Yates cabal 
is not merely spiritual. The 
firm lines of Wall St. blood re- 
lationship are there. 

The Hoover power trust task 
force was selected in September 
1953 by Herbert Hoover, chair- 
man, and Sidney A. Mitchell, 
a director of American Gas.and 
Electric Co. | 

Mitchell's father is Sidney Z. 
Mitchell, formerly chairman of 
the board of the Electric Bond — 
and Share Ebasco. Services, was 
appointed by the,AEC as en- 
gineer and construction man- 
agement contractor for the Dixon- 
Yates project at West Memphis, 
Ark. 

The White House complicity 
in the Dixon-Yates deal goes 
back to the first days of the Eis- 
enhower Administration, and all 
its tentacles have not yet been 
uncovered. : 

Almost a year #@go, on Aug. 
17, 1954, the Président told his 
news conference that anyone 
might go to the Bureau of the 
Budget or to the AEC and get 
a complete record of the Dixon- 
Yates project. On Aug. 21, at 
the President's orders, a 154- 
page acéount of the D-Y nego- 
ee 


MONTHS LATER, however, 
it was discovered that the cen- 
tral figuze in the negotiations 
had beéw kept out of the alleg- 
edly complete and forthright re- 
port. Sen. Estes Kefauver (D- 
Tenn.) charged a deliberate 
cover-up for this person.:-<# 

(Continued on Page 12). 
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Copper Strike Unity Pr 
15-cent Bid From Big Boss 


A MAJOR BREAK in “Big Four” copper ranks with Anaconda’s new offer upon 
which the workers are now voting, points to a pattern of better than 15 cents an hour in 
the non-ferrous field when the current struggle winds up. Meanwhile, more than 30,000, 


| 


workers in the other of the major 
companies — Kennecott, Phelps- 
Dodge and American Smelting and 
Refining—rounded out the second 
week of their strike with coopera- 
tion and unity between the inde- 
pendent Mine, Mill and Smelter 
- Workers and AFL and other in- 
dependents in the field, holding 
tight along the entire 14-state 
front. 


A strike, although authorized, 
had been held off against Anacon- 
da as indications pointed to a bet- 
ter offer than the 10-cent hourly 
raise the company proposed up 
until the nation-wide strike toook 
effect on July 1. The new offer of 
11.5 cents an hour and additfonal 
raises up to 17.5 cents an hour 


depending on classifications—came — 


through as a strike was about to 
be called and as the companys 
subsidiary American Brass Co. 
plants in Ansonia and Torrington, 


Conn., actually walked out. 
* 


THE NEW OFFER was greet-. 


ed as a breakthrough and a victory 


when it was reported to a mass’ 


meeting of Butte, Mont., workers 
of Anaconda. But actual accept- 


' 


i 
; 
' 


; 
| 


) 
’ 
; 


| 
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ferendum. vote as required by 


Local 1 of Mine-Mill. 
; oe os beat 
Further indications were given |S: | 

of the shaping settlement pattern) 


in non-ferrous ‘when the U. S. 


Metal Co. of Carteret, N.J., em- , Phelps-Dodge and A. S. & R. ready | 
ploying 1,500, a subsidiary of'to do likewise. But the Anconda 


American Metals, fifth largest in 


the field, settled on a 17-cent pack- purse strings. 
age, including 11.4 cents an hour, 
and pension improvements worth| 


les 


Plume and Atwood of Stamford, | 
Conn., settled on a 16-cent pack-) 


Kennecott was reported offering, 


cents at last reports, with 


12 | 


offer is expected to loosen up their 


* 


IF THE BIC profit-fattened: 


ance of the offer hung on the re- five cents and some other fringes. copper companies figured on Mine- | 


wee oe ee — 


GM Stock Split 


' 
; 


Opens 


Mill fighting alone and on division | 
among unions in the field, they 
were disappointed. The indepen-| 
dent union is getting the coopera-| 
tion of AFL and Brotherhood craft 


: e lunions on the company $ properties | 
@ oF i Ou and even of CIO locals. This solid-. 
arity was in sharp contrast to the 


(Continued on Page 13) : 


By VICTOR PERLO 
GENERAL MOTORS stock 


was “split” three for one last times its stated capital and_ sur- 
week. Owners will receive plus, and two times its total as-| 
three shares of new $43 stock s¢ts. 


General Motors common stock 
is selling at an indicated value of 
almost $12 billion, more than three 


GM _ shares sell tor double 


| 


THE WEEK IN L 


ABOR AFFAIRS 


°Shadow Over Rosy Joh Claims 
® Hot Cargo for Kohler Stopped 


JOB ESTIMATES by Labor 
and Commerce Departments 
were not as rosy on second 
glance as. first headlines made 
them appear. June report of 
Commerce Department put un- 
employment at nearly 2.7 mil- 
lion, more than one_ million 
above. June, 1953, despite 
nearly 1.5 million increase in 
those entering labor force. La- 
bor Department's June estimate 
shows 49.3 million non-farm 
employers compared with 49.9 
miilions two years earlier. Fig- 
ure of 16.5 million manufactur- 
ing employes is almost a million 
lower than two years earlier. 

’ 


HOT CARGO shipment to 
Kohler plant, struck by UAW- 
ClO 15 months ago, was 
stopped at Sheboygan, Wis. 
Vessel, carrying clay for Koller 
plant, was shifted to Mil- 
waukee after 4,000 Sheboygan 
workers demonstrated: a:‘ainst 
unloading. At Milwavkee, CIO 
leaders warned that city-wide 
strike would be called it any 
attempt was made to unload 
there. 

al * 

NLRB _ received petitions 
from AFL Hotel and Restau- 
rant Union for, collectivé bar- 
gaming elections at 167 Miami 
Beach hotels. Union is in 12th 
week of strike for recognition 
at 22 beachfront hotels and~ 
has announced that a majority 
of workers at 145 other-hotels 
have indicated readiness to join 
Strike if necessary. 

* 
SIU OFFER to do away with 


Overtime at sea in returm for 


By ROB F. HALL 


Brownell Shifts 


Pacific Maritime Association. 

* : 
BUFFALO TRANSIT §sstrike 
was ended after 10 days with 
AFL union members winning 
demands for wage boosts and 
other benefits. 

_ | 

STUDEBAKER LAYOFF of 

1,700 at South Bend, Ind... is 
being fought by UAW-CIO Lo- 
cal 5. Company claimed work- 
ers were no longer needed be- 
cause new production — stand- 
ards had reduced need for man- 
power. Local 5 President Wil- 
liam Ogden declared only way 
this could be done was through 
speedup and local would fight 
it. 

* 

INDICTMENTS were hand- 

ei down against three New 
York CIO Drug Union officials 
under local statute never be- 
fore applied. Three officials of 
Local 1199 were charged with 
having made, or having or- 
dered, hundreds of télephone 


calls to seven drugstores which 


union is seeking to organize. 


NEW ENGLAND truck dri- 
vers remained firm in deter- 
mination to secure %35-cent 
hourly raise and other benefits 
as effect of walkout and lock- 
out began to spread to other 
eastern seaboard states. About 
18,000 drivers in southern New 


England are involved. 
* 


HARVARD STUDY found 
depression - ridden Lawrence, 
Mass., headed for disaster de- 
spite Eisenhowers campaign 
promise that he would help 
city work its way out as No. 1 
distress area of nation. 


New Deal ‘official and a former 
President of the United States, 
clearly there is no basis for assum- 


the early 1954 price, and ten times 


. A LITTLE more than ten © a 
the pre-World War II price. BB 2 ' ae | 


for each share of old $128 : 
stock (price as of July 6). This is 
the most important of many re- 
cent stock splits. A holder of one’ 
GM _ share early in 1920 now wil! 
have 75 shares as the result of 
stock spits alone, besides addi- 
fional shares through stock divi- 
dends. 

Stock splits usually occur dur- 


ing speculative “bull ‘ 


m years ago, Herbert Brownell, 7 + 
FOR THE MOMENT, these JT» made a speech before the fe ing he would stop at making equal- 
prices are “justified” by ‘General Lancaster County, Nebraska ee, FS 3 | Jy serious charges against AFL, 
Motors’ enormous profits. In the Republican committee. A clip-|;. = = % ~~ +) CIO and railroad unions with 
first quarter of 1955, GM made|ping in our files, dated March 9,50 2 = ! whose political philosophy he dis- 
'$309 million after taxes and de-! 1945. reveals that in that speech ¢2 22s 82 3 fe i agrees. 
ductions, equivalent to a record he “condemned the (Roosevelt) Ad- & <2 = eee an also significant that Brow- 
annual rate of more than $1.2 bil-| ministration’s plans. for full post- = 68) og ee i nell is preparing to move into ac- 
lion. This is equal to 10 percent! war employment as totalitarian and 5 tion under this measure betore its 
of what people are paying for jndicated that unemployment was pcg constitutionality has been tested. 
the stocks. Profits before taxes, jnevitable.” ee | Under the McCarran Act (the 
at an annual rate of $2,736 mil-| Another clipping, dated Jan. 12, ; Internal Security Act of 1950) the 
lion, are 70 percent of invested | 1945, consists of an interview he me 3 Justice Department petitioned the 
capital. gave -the World-Telegram a few § =: SACB to designate the Commu- 
CM makes these profits out of nmenths after his unsuccesstul ef- BS 4 nist Party aS an organization dedi- 
its monopoly position. Its share forts, as Tom Dewey’s campaign | cated to the overthrow of this 
of the auto market so far this year manager, to unseat FDR. Explain-. government by force and violence 
was even higher than in the same ing his tactics for the next cam- and as the agent of a foreign pow- 
-neriod of 1954, It has captured paign, Brownell said: “The PAC, “Communist Control” only be re-|€t:. Lhe SACB obligingly so ruled 
the bulk of the diesel locomotive woke us up, and our main job will moving te officers and ; electing and the Communist Party appealed 
business, practically putting Bald-'be to concentrate on the cities 4 leadership a ns to Brow- the board’s ruling to the U. S. 
win and ALCO out of their tra- where the PAC was most effec- nell otal the SACB | Circuit Court of Appeals, challeng- 
ditional business. It is cutting out tive.” : | a: ‘ing the constitutionality of the 
old-timers in other fields as well.| Here then is a man with a reac-| BECAUSE OF the vigorous op- @ct. Recently the circuit court\up- 
GM makes these profits out of tionary big business philosophy, position of the CIO and the AFL held the SACB and the party ap- 
speedup and the replowing of which inevitably and admittedly to the original Butler-Coldwz‘er, pealed to the U. S. Supreme Court 
monopoly profits into automation. brings him into conflict with labor. bills Congress amended the Brow-' which has agreed to review the 
In the first quarter of 1955 only| . : issues.” The brief of the Commu- 


| nell plan by inserting that unions. | 
I percent more GM workers IT IS IN KEEPING with this| afflicted ate a Ane Sve which| nist Party 1S slated to be filed 
Aug. 25. 


markets. 
GM split its stock in 1929, just 
before the crash. At such. times, 
many are willing. to speculate. 
When each share is cheaper, spec- 


K 


harassment, even to the point of 
dissolution. It can “purge itself” of 


ulators. of moderate means. car 
afford to buy “round lots” of 100 


shares, for which the brokerage. 


turned out 30 percent more cars bias that he operates the Justice ' by word or deed had indicated 


and trucks than in the same period 
of 1954. 


To gain $691 million| 
in sales, the company had to lay’ 


Department which, as Attorney 
General and member of Eisen- 
hower's cabinet, he heads. And it 


opposition to Communism are 
“presumed to be” not Communist-) 


Upon the constitutionality of the 
McCarran Act hangs the validity 
of the-Communist Control Act, the 
so-called Brownell-Butler Law, be- 


infiltrated. | 
out only, $99 million more in pay- is not surprising that last week; Labor, however, is still opposed 
rolls. These super-duper added, his assistant, William F, Tompkins, to the measure and although it was 
profits out of the GM _ workers chief of the department's internal insufficiently active against it in 
make “peanuts” out of the con- security division, announced plans| August, 1954 when it passed -Con-, 


charge is less per share than for 
the “odd lots” of fewer shares. By 
entering the market, the poorer 


cause it is an amendment to the 
former. Yet without awaiting a 
court decision on this issue, Brow- 


speculators bid up prices 
higher. 


still cessions to labor in the new con- 
tract. 
This is a late-boom period, when corporation 


And its terms, giving the 
a three-year green 


profits have been highly concen-| light for more automation and’ 


trated in the strongest corpora-jspeedup, 
tions. Many investors have been profit increases; so long as cars and adopted by. Congress in Au- to the scope of Brownell’s attack 


Squeezed out of direct control of can be sold. i gust, 1954 as an amendment to the on- the unions, despite the pro-' 


productive property through 


_ mergers, and are seeking a por-' 
tion of the monopolized profits by courage speculation through stock before the Subversive Activities 
buying shares. Such buying has splits and otherwise because they Control board and petition that 
pushed stock prices well above’ make yet more profits that way. board to designate a certain trade 
the-1929 peaks. Considering the! The rich make their biggest kill-' union as “Communist controlled.” 
the boom ings out of stock market gains. 


higher profit level, 


| 


promise further rapid 


* : | 
THOSE WHO control GM en- 


; 


to move against . progressive trade 
unions under the Communist Con- 
trol Act of 1954. 

This is the original Goldwater- 
Butler bill, endorsed by Brownell, 


McCarran Act of 1950. It provides 
that the attorney general may _ go 


gress 


If the board, after hearings, grants 


’ 
} 


has expressed its opposition 
repeatedly. | 
And all labor is well advised to. 


oppose this measure and to seek 
its nullification. There is no limit 


vision in the law and his own 
disclaimers. For Brownell is the 
man who, on Nov. 4, 1952, in a 
speech at Chicago, publicly accus- 
ed a former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Jate Harry Dexter White 
of being a “Communist spy” and 


would have to last another year;Nowadays they try to convert'the attorney general's petition (as' former President Harry Truman 


or ‘two before speculation 


1929 crash. 


market prices are far above the,If a very wealthy man made all the 3 
‘Board. It is also subject to other man who does not hesitate to make these. McCarthyite laws. 


real values they represent. 


be-| ordit sary profits into stock market the SACB invariably does under 
comes as intense as just beiore the gains (capital gains), because the the McCarran Act) then the trade 
But -already stock.tax laws are arranged to that end.!union shall lose its standing before 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Labor Relations 


National 


of “knowingly appointing a Com- 
munist spy to high office. 
: + : 


IF BROWNELL is the sort of. 


nell seeks to move ahead at once, 
to persecute and harass militant 
trade unions, and to destroy. them 


‘if possible, even though the courts 


may subsequenttly rule that what 
he did was illegal. — 

With the 1956 elections ap- 
proaching the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration cannot completely ignore 
public opinion, and especially the 
opinion of the trade union mem- | 
bership. There is, therefore, a way 
to stay the hand of Brownell and 
help preserve union rights~by res- 
olutions from all kinds of trade 
unions addressed to President Ei- 
senhower protesting the new drive 
against unions, and to Senators and 
Congressmen demanding repeal of 


i 


Strikes Show 
More Could 
Have Been Won 


| NAT 
DETROIT. — Last week the 
Studebaker-Packard ‘Corp. in South 
Bend Jaid off 1,700 hourly rated 


workers permanently because new 
work standards (speedup) reduced 


the necessity for manpower. — John Orr, William Johnston and 
Meanwhile, production figures' William Grant said at. the time:| 
of Kaiser-Willys in Toledo showed |“ We in Local 600 do-not intend 
that the production of the Kaiseritg stand idly by while wages in 
car may / be heading towards the|ihe auto industry are out.” In the 
Same _ graveyard as the Henry J'1954 Labor Day Parade the Local 
and F razer cars. 600 members wore caps with the 
its’ additional proof that last’ Jogan: “No wage cuts—wage in-| 

years 5 ao ane wage cut aes 5 | creases!” 
percent employment cut in Kaiser- The advanced program of UAW 
Ways and 1 10 20 peteet 4H demands adopted oven 
. ; ithe $25 million strike fund, and 


workers jobs. ‘ithe progressive postive outcome 
; N <a will the acceptance of sac-' of the 15th UAW convention in: 
rifices by Detroit Packard workers ,, _ Lg Re: te Be 
gtd * March of this vear put a final stop 
this year save their jobs, as ads to the auto moguls’ drive for a 
vocated by UAW Veep Norm. ng S 
worse contract. 


Matthews and Regional Director 
IMPERMISSIBLE TRADE 


Ken Morris. 
BACKGROUND | They could have been de- 


It's also important to recall the feated on the main local demands, 
events of last year because it has and contract change demands | as 
a direct bearing on the meaning W® I, -had president Reuther re- 
of the 1955 Ford and GM settle-|lied on the militancy of the auto 
ments. workers and not unnecessarily and 

During the prelude to the 1955 impermissibly traded otf these de- 
negotiations the auto moguls were mands in the national Ford and 
in no mood to grant concessions to {GM negotiations for the gains that 
the auto workers. On the contrary WeTe WON. . 
they had roped in the UAW top| The auto workers’ resistance to 
officers and some local officers tO wage cuts last year was greatly 


Support their wage cuts In the in-| strengthened when the steel work-, 
dependents. They defeated the: ‘ | 


UAW in the North American Air-|°7S WO" their 9 to 12 cent package 
craft strike in California as well as settlement in 1954. This year the 
-in the Cleveland Parks Drop Forge'!auto workers were able to return 
strike. They backed the open-shop the favors. The steelworkers used 
showdown drive of Kohler in Wis-. 
consin and the unsuccessful at-, f er , Efon 
tempt to smash the Square D strike |Son for rejecting a 10-cent offer 
in Detroit. GM _ started its 1955 and winning an average 15-cent! 
negotiations in Flint with a drive wage increase after a one-day 
- physically eliminate _ left and | strike. The auto settlement is en-| 
progressive | workers! from tne | coura sing resistance to wage cuts| 
plants, aided by Clardy’s UnAmer- “VUR@S'115 TBS ow | 
ican Committee. The auto moguls 12 the textile industry and is being 
were using the Big Club instead of used to raise the economic sights. 
aap vel carrots. re ae. 22, in other industries as well. | 
954 a Michigan Worker editorial 
LIVING DOCUMENT 


sized the situation up as follows: 
“The.-employers’ success in Theres no reason therefore 
Studebaker and earlier at Kaiser- why Studebaker - Packard, Ameri- 
Willys, is a shot-in-the-arm to all can Motors and _  Kaiser-Willys 
the auto bosses, who are looking workers can’t defeat backward 
forward to puting over even worse |steps this year and win the pattern 
contracts with the union next again. Under president Reuther’s| 
May. slogan that “contracts are living 
MOGULS’ RETREAT documents” the Ford and GM 
It's now obvious that the auto workers if unitedly mobilized can 
moguls had to retreat from their still win their unsettled contract 
policy of putting over worse con- and local demands. Chrysler 
tracts. They had to lay aside the| workers are already talking in terms 
Big Club, hana out some carrots! of the economic package PLUS the 
to the auto workers, including the contract changes and local de- 
important breakthrough on the mands. UAW aircraft and farm 
principle of layoff pay, while si- | equipment workers and auto work- 
multaneously holding on to the €ts in Canada ¢an use the auto and 
main company-loaded clauses of steel settlements with Improved | 
the previous five year contract. arithmetic” very effectively in their 
What caused’ the) auto -moguk own contract negotiations. GM 
to change their minds? It was the wanes . in Caner, . or example 
auto workers militancy in the first “< = . a th sie ‘ eo 
place that made them retreat. The ee ae 4 nsec tah 
UE-led Square D strike was won|  wpite the auto a “a sae 
then it received UAW backing’ ,.1,,<; : aang ard 
he top to bottom. The Ford extension of the company-loaded 


ea? brik thew . fol clauses of the five-year contxact! 
anada Stike VICtOry §=1OHOWEC. for thre more years, it’s obvious| 
The victory trend was 


: — they swallowed a bitter pill on the 
when the grass roots auto workers, | concessions they were forced to! 


spearheaded by Ford Local 600,' make. 


’ 
~ ; 
; 


preceded to halt the wage cut 
trend in the auto industry, the 
first trend of its kind since the 
presunion days of the ’30s, 


Local 600 officers Car] Stellato, 


GM’S 3 FOR 1 STOCK SPLIT is a scheme still further to 
line the well-lined pockets of. the big stockholders. The mere 
prospect of the split in October caused GM _ stock to soar in Wall 
Street. Other angles: A lower-priced stock on the market will be 
more competitive with Ford stocks, expected to be issued soon at 
a slightly higher price than the divided.GM stock; and GM figures 
the more shareholders, the more potential buyers of GM _ products. 
Itlk also help lure salaried workers into the GM _= contributory 
savings and stock purchase program whihc the UAW. turned 
down. 


* 


NEW APPOINTMENTS announced by the UAW Interna- 
tional: E. S. Patterson, former assistant director of the national 
GM department, to be administrative assistant te Vice-President 
Livingston, G. M. department director; E. J. Moran of the GM | 
Department to Patterson's vacated post; Oscar Noble to the GM | 
Department to work on day-to-day collective bargaining. Noble’s 
appointment reflects the strong sentiment voiced at the last UAW | 
Convention for more Negro leadership, and may prove an opening | 
wedge for election of Negro UAW members to top psts next time. 

* 


’ 
; 
! 
} 


the auto settiement as their rea- - 
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> Years for Dangerous Thoughts; 


PITTSBURGH.—Federal Judge 
Rabe Marsh, who gave Steve Nel- 
son and his four fellow Smith 
Act defendents the works by hand- 
ing out maximum five-year terms 
in the frameup trial here in 1953, 


vote-buying, acceptin 


stuff the ballot box.” 


p on Knuckle for Vote Fraud 


money. for of Brownsville isn’t’ a man to be 
votes, and using fake votes to trifled with! 


| 


A group of 19 other defendants, 


The proof and admissions by who were involvde in the-same kind 
the defendants showed the gang of criminal activities in Westmore- 
‘operated by inducing persons to land 


County, of which Judge 


rapped lightly the knuckles of 14 vote under the name of an indi-}| Marsh was Democratic Party chair- 


defendants who pleaded guilty to 
charges of debauching the ballot 


Cr 


yuinty a few years ago. 


Five got six months and three; 
got three months probation. Two 
,|with police records. were fined organized to take 


| 


‘box in election frouds in Fayette names of removed voters on the 


registration lists. 
| They purchased votes at a dol- 
lar or two apiece. | Car pool was 
those 


$300. Another with a police rec- votes were bought to the polling 
ord had to fork up a $100 fine. | places—in this case in the. Fourth 


Another got a $50 fine and one Ward 


was given a*years probation, with 
$25 fine. One, who did not! 
show up, was ordered to be tried 


< 


‘in September. | 


None were assessed for the 


court costs, although according to 
the Clerk of Courts the costs had 
r $1,300 for the 14. 
‘Months had been spent in the fed- 


totaled over 
eral investigation of the frauds in 
the two counties. 

“THESE KIND of penalties, 
the Press emphasized, “are of the 
powder puff varietv. (They) put 


| 
> 


a cheap price on the sanctity of, 


the ballot box. . . . Nor did any 


‘get jail sentences though their 


guilty pleas included admission of 


i> 


| victec 


, Brownsville. 
nae 
THE “ONLY prominent politi- 
cal” figure involved was Paul T. 
Thomas, former Burgess of that 
city. He had been charged with 
giving money to one of the con- 
women for buying votes. 


Chief Federal Judge Wallace S. 


Gurley ordered the case against. 


Thomas dropped on the ground 
that the government had to prove 
the ex-Burgess had paid the money 


directly to the voters for their votes, | 


instead of to another person who 
was to buy the votes. Evidently the 
indictment could have been drop- 
ped if thus defective and another 
returned apparently an ex-Brrgess 


a 


Pa. Denying Unempl 


f 


oyed Jobiess 


Pay, If Fifth Amendment Invoked 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Greater Philadelphia American Civil 
Liberties Union has asked Pennsylvania Attorney General Herbert 


to persons dismissed solely becaus 


stitutional right of invoking the 
gressional committees. 


Cohen to clarify the state's policy on unemployment compensation 


se they have exercised their con- 
Fifth Amendment before Con- 


Close to a dozen eases where the worxker was denied com- 


pensation on the ground of “wilfu 
to the organization in the last six 


An Easton, Pa., receptionist- 


1 misconduct” have been reported 
months. 
secretary was denied unemploy- 


ment compensation on this ground merely because she had been 


named before the House Un-Ame 
by an FBI undercover agent. 


rican Committee as a Communist 


Her employer—a dentist—dismissed her on the ground that 


her continued employment would 


be “embarrassing” to him. She 


herself was never called before the committee. 


a 


— 


3rd Year of Trumbuil error 


(Continued from Page 16) 
In short, this is our home, our 
community and we are here to 
stay—come whatever.” 

SUCH heroism is even more 
striking today in view of the re 
newed intensity of the racist at 
tacks, and also in consideration 
of the shocking failure of demo- 
cratic-minded people ‘to take the 
kind of steps which would put 
an end to this outrage, once and 
for all. 

At this writing, the mobsters 
are even more bold and boastful | 
than before. The South Deering | 


whose | 


vidual registered at a polling place man in 1945, had been sentenced 
‘who had moved away. They kept by Federal Judge Joseph P. Will- 


son last January. They had either 
pleaded guilty er been convicted. 
Willson gave them sentences rang- 
ing from $100 ines to six months 
imprisonment. 


Authorize Strike 


At Studebaker 


fn South Fond 
SOUTH BEND, Indiaya.— 


Members of Studebaker - Packard 


Local 5, CIO United Auto Work- 
ers have authorized a_ strike 
of the plant’s 9,000 workers fol- 
lowing ~the companys announce- 
ment of a layoff of 1,700-workers 
because its new work standards 
cut the need of manpower. 

The layoff was the latest move 
in the companys campaign that 
began a year ago with a drastic 
wage cut to “help Studebaker com- 


pete,” engineered under the for- 


mer union administration. A 
speedup campaign under the same 
“help compete” slogan followed. 


‘The layoff came just as the new 
administration under newly elect- 


ed president William Ogden, who 
opposed the policy of retreat, took 
office. 


For Free Thought 


PHILADELPHIA. — Deelaring 
that “the climate of intelectual 
freedom is healthier this year than 
it has been-for five years,” Herbert 
Brucker, editor of the Hartford, 
Conn., Courant, severely criticized 
the Eisenhower Administration in 
a speech here July 2 for “keening 


the American people in the dark on 


‘crucial matters.” 


. 


Brucker spoke on “General Preb- 
lems of Anti-Intellectualism” at a 


book selection workshop here pre- 


ceding the 74th annval conference 
of the American Library Asocia- 
tion. 


— 


the broad mass fight against the only demanded louder that all the 


Trumbull outrage has _ not 


reached a high enough level. - 
* 


THROUGHOUT Chicago, 


across America and even abroad. 


vel 


} 


there have been many voices of, 


rotest and indignation against the 
‘ o> 


‘mob violenee. Unions, church or- 


ganizations the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Col- 


organizations that staged 


the City Hall, collected petitions, 


‘ored People, many liberal groups: 
have taken a‘stand. Here in Chi- 
cago, : 
'picketlines and sent delegations to integrating the projects.” 


Negro families be moved out and 
developed violence to an even’ 
higher pitch two months later. 
Last September, the staunch 
fieiter for non-discriminatory hous- 
ing, Miss Elizabeth Wood, was 
tired from her jeb as secretary of 
the Chicago Housing Authority. 
Even she was inclined to think that 
this might appease the racists and 
declared: “My head on a silver 
platter was a far better solution 
than a retreat from the policy of 


However, during the past two 


Improvement Association, cent- |held mass protest rallies. But the years, every such setback and 


ral organ of the racist mob, has 
now begun issuing its own pub- 
lication, brags of many new 
members, reports openly the en- 
dorsements and financial support 
from community merchants and 
big firms which have plants in 
the teeming area surrounding 


South Deering. | 
* . 


THE Trumbull Park situation 
is based not on racist Jegal man- 
euvering such as the restrictive 
covenants nor on any “gentle- 
ment’s agreement” to conspire at 
discrimination. It is based purely 
on violence. | 


these’ questions with such dramatic 
impact: Why are the mobsters not 
jailed? Why do the police not make 
arrests? Why does the state fail to 
act in this two-year continuation’ 


Why the government stand dumb 


“Where are the others?” 


‘Trumbull Park Negro tenants, and every attempt to cover up the vio- 
all of the world, continues to ask, lence or to treat the rioters with 
| silk gloves has led only to new out- 


A national magazine recently breaks of greater intensity. 
* 


headlined _ its 
Fiddles While 
Burns.” 


“Chicago 
Park 


story, 
Trumbull 


| 


The lack of an effective mass 
movement against mob violence 


One part of the answer is that can also be attributed to the effects 
the poisonous doctrine of white of McCarthyism in recent years, 


su 


premacy spreads far beyond the effects which have not yet worn 


Trumbull rioters. It penetrates andjoff in spite of the counterblows 
paralyzes many organizations and’ which have been dealt to the per- 


‘individuals who might have helped nicious thesis of “guilt-by-associa- 


to put an end to the violence. The) tion.” 


poison seeps into many liberal or- 


In the earlier post-war struggles 


ganizations, churches and _labor in Chicago against racist outbreaks, 

unions which live in the ‘guilt that a vigorous movement joined to- 

This is the fact that poses with their own principles-and their own gether anti-communists, non-com- 

self-interest require them to do,munists in united struggle on a 

something about the Trumbull out-/common issue. McCarthyism has 

rage which they are not yet doing.’ played havoc with attempts to or- 
* 


ONE fallacy about Trumbull, 


‘of aggragated force and violence?| already exploded, is that the mob- 


sters can somehow be appeased. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION on legislation calling for con- 
struction of some 35,000 public housing units has been stymied by 


in the face of the assault on gov- This was posed as a “solution” in 
ernment property? May 1954, when the first Negroes 


’ 


ganize such united front actions 
in the Trumbull situation with 
many groups still afraid to join 
freely with any others for fear that 
they may be “tainted” or that any 
struggle fer Negro rights might 


the House Rules Committee. The Senate passed a better bill 
calling for 135,000 units. The Michigan CIO Council called on 
Michigan’s congressional delegation to give the bill a push. 


ry ae. — * an, bes wee, 
‘ ag ho, Sk ED | SaaS. s eae Be 
meets; Ford = ee SE 
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The failure of public officials to 
move is seen here by clear-minded 
leaders as a result.of the fact that 


— 


that entered the project, the Do-| identify them as “Left.” 
nald Howard$, were moved out.) It was Miss Elizabeth Wood who 


Far fro msatisfying the racists, they alluded to this change in a speech 
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Will There Be a Third Year 
— Of Terror at Trumbull Park? 


By >} ARL HIRSCH CH IC AGO. Se Ee sieiasicincieectiai eres aretetetatetate tote? 
The violence at Trumbull Park Homes stretches into a third year / # 


on Aug. 5, and there is still no abatement. 

The bombs are still set off as regularly as nightfall. The brutal beat- 
ing of Negroés is an almost daily event. An atmosphere of hatred and 
terror surrounds the entire community known as South Deering. _ 

‘Ever since a single Negro family moved into the government housing for the first Pret annnccmnsntt se ee genes 
time in the summer of 1954, the attacks have continued and grown. Saas and possibly | 


- Demand Veto o 


‘oyles’ Oath 


TWENTY - NINE Negro : 
families now live their be- 
leaguered lives in Trumbull 
Park Homes. With them in 
CHICAGO.—Goy. William G. 
Stratton, confronted this week 
with mounting demands for a 
veto of the Broyles “oath” bill, 


‘the project are 433 whilte 
families, a few of them open- 

als¢ had before him the con- 

demmation of “book burning and 


(LETIN 


 VOL.INo. 8 


June 10, 1955 


The South Deering Improvement Association held ifs reqular monthiy 


eo’ o*o* eee 
yroes | 


nh Deering mort 
jolenc@® > 
yretion at the end of & 
nd whose salaries 
are protecting 


abusing and = wats 
‘hs the rest of ane - ee 


id tor by satan datitonmnammnamnnie: 


sececene, are being P* pie Dinnoc 
psc” tnairman. mr osrande 
am 
It broucht beck memorfes of what to vlemdicson el a — 
never forget The film showed the hundreds of police : 
cee, | BO the trees. tt brought the utter foolishness and em 
sere §6=— Ol ficials must have under,: 


summer were shown 

erienced and what they will 

that were stationed so thick yoy 

barassment the Cit 

. y of Chi 

One In Staying this spectacie- "somethine that would ag 
" r 

omoted in any other cily in America. Nine ne- roes playin 

é “ 


0VU pattes who must have had something else to do, we are 


aetna eee rts aie 


applicants for teachers’ jobs in 
Chicago to answer a witchhunt 
questionnaire. 

The new quiz has been de- 
vised by James H. Edwards and 
Alfred H. Clarke, who make up 


lieve in the mixing of t 


cience te the 
Tae uch as the negroes oF 8ny 
They are grabbing 


" - es 
Wwe, the people of South Deering. se ae nhe* 
ee ‘niet objectors. We do not wish to 


red group. No her races and creeds. 


the school Board of Examiners 
along with School Superinten- 
dent Benjamin C. Willis. 

The applicant for a teacher's 
job would be asked to answer 
three groups of questions déal- 
ing with (a) advocacy of the 
violent overthrow of the U. S. 
government, (b) membership in 
organizations on the Attorney 
General's list, (c) past convic- 
victions for law-breaking, includ- 
ing traffic violations. 

Numerous organizations this 
week joined in demanding that 
the Board of Education review 
and reverse the decision to re- 

* quire this quiz. 

OWE OF THE leading con- 
vention speakers, former. Ilinois THE UNIVERSITY of Chica- 
Goy. Adlai E. Stevenson, hit go Maroon, in an interview with 
even more directly than the Edwards and Clarke, quoted 
Broyles Bill, denouncing the them as saying that no applicant 
“tever of fear” which, he said, would be able to answer the 

—— falsely because 
t 


is now subsiding. | 
“Above .all,” .declared .the. the answers would be checked 
with the Police Department. 


1952 Democratic* candidate for 
President, “teachers must be This was presumably a refer- 
ence to the so-called “Red 


freed of the shackles of bigotry 
and anti-intellectualism and the Squad” of the Chicago Police 
Department which has for more 


indignities of loyalty oaths.” 
The Broyles Bill, which has — than 30 years built up elaborate 
files containing information 


aroused widespread demand for 
a veto, lays the basis for.intimi- from professional stoolpigeons 
dating and framing teachers and and from plainclothes policemen 
state employes on the basis of | who are stationed at all labor 
a negative oath. Contrary testi- and liberal functions, spying on 
mony by stoolpigeon witnesses those who attend. 
could lead the signers into seri- The Marron quoted Mayor 
ous legal difficulties. Daley and a new school board 
* member, Mrs. John B. Allan, as 
opposing the new questionnaire. 
However, Daley said he would 
not “interfere” in school board 
matters. ~ 


ly friendly. 

And around the project is a 
seething community. The rauc- 
ous voices of its business, land- 
lord, American Legion, political 
and lay church leaders are a 
chorus of haterd, fomenting the 
violence. 

puges” voted by the National 
Education Association. 

The 15,000 delegates to the 
NEA convention in Chicago last 
week hit out sharply at the very 
witchhunt procedure which are 
provided for in S.B. No. 58, the 
one Broyles Bills which passed 
both houses of the  Illinois- 
legislature and is now up for 
action by the governor. 

Said the NEA: “The Associa- 
tion condemns the dismissal 
orders of teachers for loyalty 
reasons on the basis of informa- 
tion supplied by anonymous 
sources.” 


THE FIGHT against such 
witchhunts was raging here on 
still another front as an attempt 
was being made to require new 


‘Help the Wind Blow for a Veto! 


THERE MAY BE only a few days left as you read this before 
Gov. Stratton will either sign or veto Broyles Bill No. 58, the so- 
called “loyalty oath” bill. 

Goy. Stratton has shown repeatedly that he is a shrewd 
enough politician to consider carefully how the wind is blowing on 
an issue before taking his stand, . 

Help create a storm of opposition to this dangerous bill! Help 
Stratton decide on a veto by your calls and telegrams and those of 

your friends, neighbors and shopmates. 


a 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER faces demands from the 
UAW not only to match the Ford and GM settlements, but to 
catch up to past auto gains (9 cents across the board the first year; 
27 cents for skilled). A two-year contract will be sought and 
contract changes that would add to piecework earnings and pro- 
vide greater protection against speedup. Other demands: Exten- 
sion of the present FEPC clause to include hiring; dropping of the 
mandatory retirement age; extension of insurance and medical 
benefits beyond. retirement. The contract expires Aug. 23. Out- 
come of negotiations.for some 50,000 Harvester workers will affect 
90,000 other workers in farm equipment. 

* 


AT LINDEN, N. J., 2,500 GM workers voted unanimously 
to reject the national UAW-GM agreement. This ote, according 
to UAW Local 295 President Sigmund Swiontk@wski, protested 
the fact that the new pact “does not eliminate fdrcéd overtime,” 


makes no changes in speedup, gives the inion no voice in sched- 


uling working hours, 


The Negro familites in the 
project are, almost without ex- 
ception, young couples with 
small children, former residents 
of the dense high-rent South 
Side ghetto. The reasons why 
they originally came to live in 
this government housing project 
have now been obscured by 
events. Heres how one Negro 
resident explained it to us simply 
last week: 

“We feel that we have gotten 
into a fight from which there is 
no escape. There seems little 
reason for our staying except a 
stubborn refusal to surrender.” 

* 


THE factual stories they tell 
reflects their courage in counter- 
ing the numerous incidents of 
violence and even in just living 
under the nerve-cracking condi- 
tions of seige. 


Three Negor women decided . 


recently to walk to the store on 
Torrence Avenue, three blocks 
from the project. On the way, 
they met the surprised and silent 
stares of community residents. 
But on the way back they had to 
fight they way through hostile 
jeers and insults and threats. 

A Negro man went to the 
Catholic Church nearby to. at- 
tend mass. He was “assaulted 
within the church and com- 
pelled to leave. 

A pe child was playing 
with a white child in the project 
whom she had cautiously select- 
ed as a friend. As the play grew 
more competitive, the horrible 
racist epithet came from the lips 
of the_trusted—white playmate, 
and the-Negro child fled home 
to cry out a breaking heart. 

; * 


“EVERYONE has seen viol- 
ence, one Negro wife said to 
us, “but few people knows what 
it means as a steady diet—the 
curses and insults at supper time, 
the bombs at bedtime and the 
sound of shattering glass at 
breakfast.” 

A total of 35 Negro families 
were moved into the project in 
these two years, but only six 
families ever moved out. And to 
make the record even~—clearer, 
the remaining Negro families is- 
sued a declaration last year: 

“Trumbull Park is our home, 
for better or worse. It is here 
that we will rear our children, 
send them to school, and as good 
citizens shoulder responsibility 
in helping to better our commu- 


nity, city and ‘nation. 


“The forces of bigotry, law- 
lessness and ignorance shall not 


deter us from this resolution, nor - 


do we believe that our commu 
nity represents only these forces. 
(Continued on Page 15) 


ve authority oF to 6 
Si. have a right to place 
pore special priveleges fo 
ie rest of the races end 


{the majerity. The 


upon the rights © the same? - 


*t the negro do 


HERE ARE SOME samples of the racist incitement in the 
buletin now be ing issued by the South Deering Improvement Asso- 
ciation, the group which for two years has been conducting mob 


violence at Trumbull Park Homes. 


Heat Strikes 
Win at Ford 


CHICAGO.—Ford Company 
speedup, combined with a mid- 
July CChicago -heat wave, led 


last week to a series of strike ac- 


tions which marked a new high 
in the militancy and solidarity of 
the workers in the Hegewisch 
assembly plant. 

The workers finally enforced 
their refusal to work longer than 
eight hours on days mt the 
soaring temperature aggravates 
the killing pace of work on the 
assembly lines. } 

The 2,000 workers in the 
plant stuck together on_ this 
issue after the company tried to 
single out a small group for dis- 
ciplinary action. For ten days, 
production was halted by a ser- 
ies of sitdowns and_ stoppages 
which proved so effective that 
the management was several 
times compelled to shut down 
the entire plant. 

* 

THE workers, members of 
UAW-CIO Local 551, have car- 
ried on a determined fight against 
speedup. Fatigue among the 
workers there is an even greater 
problem because of the almost 
continuous six-day work-week 
with overtime virtually every 


day. 

“That kind of a schedule is 
rough enough by itself,” a Ford 
worker told us, “but in 95 de- 
gree heat, it’s impossible.” 

The company had been work- 


~ jing the men ten hours on several 


days following the Ford contract 
fight, during which the Hege- 
wish plant staged a walkout. 
However, on Thursday, June 30, 


the workers on the frame line 


walked out after eight hours, 
even though overtime had been 


scheduled. 
* | 


ON the following day, the 
company announced a three-day 
disciplinary suspension for three 
of the workers. At 2:30 p.m. 
that day, the entire frame line 


staged a one-hour sitdown in 
solidarity with the suspended 
workers. The company closed 
the plant. 


After the July 4 holiday, the 
fight reached a new height with 
the workers refusing to go back 
to their jobs without the sus- 
pended workers. The Tuesday, 
July 5 stoppage was carried out 
in spite of the fact that. this 
meant a loss to the workers of 
the July 4 holiday pay under a 
rule which requires employes to - 
work on the day after a holiday. 

On Thusrday, July 7, the 
frame line again stopped work 
after a letter containing a com- 
pany reprimand was handed to 
several men who had participat- 
ed in the walkout. 

By the following day, the en- 
tire local had registered its de- 
cision to stand behind the frame 
line workers in any walkout 
action. 

* 

THE company was confronted 
with a demand for no more than 
eight hour work on any. day 
when the temperature soars. 


In the background of this dis- 
pute were a number of griev- 
ances over speedup which were 
not settled during the recent 
contract struggle at Ford. Un- 
like the GM plants, where im- 
provements in local working con- 
ditions were won through strike 
action, the workers at the Ford 
plants here and elsewehere do 
not have written local supple- 
mentary agreements, 

It was reported by Local 551 
president James Hamby that at 
the St. Paul Ford assembly plant, 


where similar condtions prevail, 


the company tried to mollify the 
workers with ice cubes. Each 
worker, was given a bag of ice 
to hang around-his neck during 
hot weather. This plan was 
greeted with bitter derision by 
the Ford workers here. 


_— 
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Nation Calls for 
~ Real Peace Talks 


—See Pages 6 and 7 
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Don’t Miss Cark! 


ANYBODY who fails to read the Daily Worker and 
The Worker starting this week will be missing the real 
story of the world’s big news—the Geneva conference of 


the Big Four heads of state. We 
will be carrying direct cable 
coverage from our foreign news 
editor, Joseph Clark. 

Clark last p Mpeg 
week became. a yy 
the first . cor- to 
respondent of 
this paper to 
be granted a 
passport in the 
past four years. 
The passport, 
though limited 
to coverage of 
the conference 


and the UN _atoms-for-peace 
meeting that will follow in Ge- 
neva, represented a tremendous 
vindication of the right to free 
press and of the right of Amer- 
icans to travel. 
_ The fight of this paper was 
reported sympathetically by 
other papers and was supported 
by great numbers of Americans. 
It was a demonstration that the 
country not only needs this pa- 
per, but wants it. Which brings 
us to some hard facts about this 
achievement. 

It’s going to cost money—for 
’ travel, for cables, for living ex- 
penses. Readers have come 
through wonderfully with funds 
for this purpose but more is 
needed for the paper as a whole 
to keep abreast and to get 
Clark’s dispatches to the people. 

This means circulating the 
paper and it means immediate 
action. to complete the fund 
drive, in which there are still 
$10,000 to go. Please rush funds 
to P.O. Box 136, Cooper Sta- 
tion, New York 3, N.Y... For 
Standings by areas see page 13, 
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To Raids on Public Power 


By ERIK BERT 


WASHINGTON. 


THE DIXON-YATES use of the White House as a base of operations was a na- 


tural. 


has considered the executive branch as 


the federal power facilities, and 
take over the pieces. 

The central target of the 
Power Trust strategy was the 
IVA. 

The White House moved 
heaven and earth to accom- 
modate the Power Trust. It sub- 
verted numerous executive agen- 
cies to this enterprise. They in- 


cluded: 


The Hoover Commission Task 
Force on Water Resources and 
Power. 

The Atomic Energy Comis- 
sion. 

The Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. 

The Budget Bureau. 

The Securities and Exchange 


Commission. 
* 


MANIPULATING the whole 
operation from the White House 
was probably Sherman Adams, 
assistant to the President, and 
notorious foe of publie power. 

The Hoover commission task 
force laid out the grand strategy 
of the Power Trust for probably 


tasers < Shee e, ~ *< . 


SEN. KEFAUVER 
. charges cover-up . . 


the next 20 years. The Atomic 
Energy Commission moved into 
the picture, so that the D-Y 
operation could be conducted 
under the sheltering arm of 


Assignment U.8.A. 


And Hildy 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

AT THIS writing Hildy’s 
fate is undetermined. A na- 
tion of parents is watching 
Massachusetts wondering if 
the medieval ukase of her 
courts will be carried out. Many 
of us are thinking that Boston, 
a few miles 
from Salem in 
distance, is 
nearer to Cot- 
ton Mather’s 
town in time. 

The old witch- Ome 
hunter is a long #easeuaees 

time dead, but Ea | 
tenure of sor- 

cery is longer Es 7 
than man’s three-score and ten. 
How much of yesterday lingers 
on into the time of the atom and 
the jet! 

The four-year old child loves 
her Jewish foster-parents as any 
child does who is reared in a 
home of affection. Adopted by 
them when she was ten days old, 
Hildy has never known another 
father, another mother. Now the 
court demands that she be 
returned to her natural mother 
who plans to transfer her to the 
Catholic Charitable Bureau for 
adoption intd some family of the 
Catholic faith. This is to comply 
with the Massachusetts law that 
requires adoptive parents to be 
of the same faith as the child 
“when practicable.” It is con- 
sidered “practicable” to rip this 
child from the only parents she 
has known. 


Hildy is only four and how 


will she resist when the sheriff's, 


Meee Soo 


Shall Teach Them 


marshals come for her? Will the 
state of Massachusetts tear her 
arms from around the neck of 
her mother when the time 
comes, and, if Hildy resists fur- 
ther, will the authorities clamp 
hand-cuffs on her? Anything is 
possible when laws are made 
that flout the normal decency ot 


humanity. 
* 


REPORTS from Massachu- 
setts reveal that neighbors of the 
Catholic faith who know the 
parents and who know the child 
are revolted by the case. They 
have told the press that they 
want Hildy to remain with Mr. 


and Mrs. Melvin B. Ellis against 
whom there is no charge of par- 
ental delinquency. On the con- 
trary; every report speaks of her 
love for her adopted father and 
mother and of theirs for her. 
The parents have even pledged 
themselves to rear the child in 
the Cathotic faith to satisfy the 
state law. | 

But, nothing has, as_ yet, 
stopped the mills of the courts 
from grinding and if little Hil- 
dy’s life is mangled in the pro- 
cess, so what? The letter of the 
law will be satished and the law- 
givers of Massachusetts will be 
able te sleep peacefully in their 
beds at night. 

At this moment two court 
writs demand that Hildy be 
brought into the Norfolk County 
Probate Court within ten days. 
The Ellis family has gone, des- 
perately, into hiding in their ef- 
fort to stave off the separation. 
If the father does not turn up 
within the stipulated time it is 
presumed that the authorities 
will send out details of armed 
police, in squad cars, to begin a 
manhunt for a child. And _ to 
throw the man she knows as 
father behind the _prison-bars 
because. he loves. her so well. 

* 

THE reports have it that Ellis 
has lost twenty pounds in the 
past four weeks, that his wife is 
virtually invalided by the ten- 
sion. And that the child, realiz- 
ing something is amiss, has be- 
gun to wake at nights in night- 
mare, Slipping into the bed of 


_ » (Continued on Page 12) 
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News — 


Ever since the Eisenhower administration came into power the Power Trust 


atomic deiense. The Budget 
Bureau conducted the negotia- 
tions for a contract. 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission, which was estab- 
lished by Congress during the 
New Deal days to clean up the 
dirty practices of Wall Strect, 
attempted to drape the cloak of 
legitimacy over the Dixon-Y tes. 
deal. . é 

The FBI was brought in 
through desperation. 

* 


THREE WEEKS ago _ the 
aroma of corruption and the 
evidence of conspiracy seeped 
out through the seams. Worse 
yet, the city of Memphis de- 
clared again, as it had months 
before, that it wanted none of 
the Dixon-Yates power enter- 
prise which had been launched 
to exploit the Memphis area. 

A last desperate attempt was 
made to stifle the Memphis pro- 
test. Mayor Frank Tobey of 
Memphis could have _ been 
phoned or he could have been 
reached by mail. Instead, a 
couple of FBI men were dis- 
patched post-haste to Memphis 
to discover whether Memphis 
really meant what it said when 
it said it’ wanted none of D-Y. 

—.. 

THE RELATIONSHIP be- 
tween the Hoover anti-TVA task 
force and the Dixon-Yates cabal 
is not merely spiritual. The 
firm lines of Wall St. blood re- 
lationship are~ there. 

The Hoover power trust task 
force was selected in September 
1953 by Herbert Hoover, chair- 
man, and Sidney A. Mitchell, 
a director of American Gas and 
Electric Co. 

Mitchell’s father is Sidney Z. 
Mitchell, formerly chairman of 
the board of the Electric Bond 
and Share Ebasco Services, was 
appointed by the AEC as en- 
gineer and construction man- 
agement contractor for the Dixon- 
Yates preject at West Memphis, 
Ark. 

The White House complicity 
in the Dixon-Yates deal goes 
back to the first days of the Eis- 
enhower Administration, and all 
its tentacles have not yet been 


~ uncovered. 


Almost a year ago, on Aug. 
17, 1954, the President told his 
conference that anyone 
might go te the Bureau of the 
Budget or to the AEC and get 
a complete record of the Dixon-— 
Yates project. On Aug. 21, at 
the President's orders, a 134- 
page account of the D-Y nego- 
tiations was published. | 

* 


MONTHS LATER, however, 
it was discovered that the cen- 
tral figure in’ the negotiations 
had been kept out of the alleg- 
edly complete and forthright re- 
port. Sen. Estes Kefauver (D- 


Tenn.) charged a deliberate 


cover-up for this person. 
_ (Continued on Page 12) - 
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-15-cent Bid From Big Boss 


A MAJOR BREAK in “Big Four” copper ranks with Anaconda’s new offer upon: 
which the workers are now voting, points to a pattern of better than 15 cents an hour in 


the non-ferrous field when the current struggle winds up. Meanwhile, more than 30,000 


workers in the other of the a 
companies ~- Kennecott, Phelps- 
Dodge and American Smelting and 
Refining—rounded out the second | 
week of their strike with coopera- 
tion and unity between the inde-| 
- pendent Mine, Mill and Smelter; 

Workers and AFL and other in- 
dependents in the field, holding 
tight along the entire 14-state| 
front. 3 | 

A -strike, although authorized, 
had been held off against Anacon-. 
da as indications pointed to a bet-| 
ter offer than the 10-cent hourly) 
raise. the company proposed up 
until the nation-wide strike toook 
effect on July 1. The new offer of 
11.5 cents an hour and additional 


JOB ESTIMATES by Labor 
and Commerce Departments 
were not as rosy on _ second 
glance as first headlines made 
them appear. June report of 
Commerce Department put un- 
employment at nearly 2.7 mil- 
lion, more than one_ million 
above June, 1953, despite 
nearly 1.5 million increase in 
those entering labor force. La- 
ber Department's June estimate 
shows 49.3 million non-farm 
employers compared with 49.9 
millions two years earlier. Fig- 
ure of 16.5 million manufactur- 
ing employes is almost a million 
lower than. two years earlier. 

o R 

HOT CARGO shipment to 
Kohler=plant, struck by UAW- 
Cio - 15 ago, was 
stopped at Sheboygan, Wis. 
Vessel, carrying clay for Koller 
plant, was shifted to Mil- 


months 


raises up to 17.5. cents an hour 


depending on classifications—came 
aaah as a strike was about to ferendum vote as by Plume and Atwood of Stamford, | 


be called and as the company’s ;Local ] of Mine- Mill. Conn., settled Olk a 16-cent pack- 
subsidiary American Brass Co.' Further, indications were given |*&°. 


required 


Metal Co. of Carteret, N.J., em-'|Phelps-Dodge and A. S. & R. ready | 


waukee after 4,000 Sheboygan 
workers. demonstrated .- a:‘ainst 
unloading. At Milwavkée, CIO 
leaders warned that city-wide 
strike would be called if any 
attempt was made to unload 
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Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby re- 
signed last week as Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 
President Eisenhower nominated 
Marion B. Folsom to replace 
her. Mrs. Hobby’s resignation 
followed many and long _ pro- 
tests against her policy of not 
too much health, education and 
welfare. The reasons for these 
protests are pointed up in the 
article on Mrs. Hobby on Page 3. 
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plants in Ansonia and Torrington, of the shaping settlement pattern| Kennecott was reported offering 
Conn., actually walked out. in non-ferrous when the U. S.|12 cents at last reports, with) 
* 

THE NEW OFFER was greet- ploying 1,500, a subsidiary of |to do likewise. But the Anconda 
ed as a breakthrough and a victory American Metals, fifth largest in| offer is expected to loosen up their| 
when it was reported to a mass the field, settled on a 17-cent pack-|purse strings. | 
meeting of Butte, Mont., workers age, including 11.4 cents an hour * | 
of Anaconda. But actual accept- and pension improvements worth} JF THE ~BIG _profit-fattened 
ance of the offer hung on the re- five cents and some other fringes. copper companies figured on Mine-| 
i errs ee ee Mill fighting alone and on division | 
CM $ e ‘among unions in the field, they | 

| to , 9 It Pens were disappointed. The indepen-| 
| Sd | ident union is getting the coopera- | 
| tion of AFL and Brotherhood craft. 
: e unions on the company’s properties | 
‘t | or | Ou ‘and even of CIO locals. This solid- 
| arity was in sharp contrast to the 
| (Continued on Page 13) ) 

By VICTOR PERLO — —— —— oe 

ee _is selling at an indicated value of; 

GENERAL MOTORS stock) inost $12 billion, more than three 
was “split three for one last times its stated capital and sur- 
week. Owners will receive plus, and two times its total as-! 
three shares of new $43 stock sets. GM _ shares sell for double' By ROB F. HALL 
for each share of—old $128 the early 1954 price, and ten times: A LITTLE more than ten 
stock (price as of July 6). This is the pre-World War II price. years ago, Herbert Brownell. 
the most important of many re- * Jr., made a speech before the 
cent stock splits. A holder of one, FOR THE MOMENT, these [Lancaster County, Nebraska 
GM share early in 1920 now will prices are “justified”. by General 
ae 79 goer as a sosigean Seay Motors’ enormous profits. In_ the 
stock spits alone,’ besides addi- firs arte Q5! wm ade. ) 
tional shares through stock Daleae cutie, page bry Me | 1945, reveals that in that speech 
dends. ductions, equivalent to a record! ne condemned ey wg af 
Stock splits. usually occur dur- annual rate of more than $1.2 bil war employment as sotaiatiaa’ dad 
ing speculative “bull markets.” lion. This is equal to 10 percent 
GM split its stock in 1929, just of what people are paying for Sa iasttalinden 
before the crash. At such times, the stocks. Profits before taxes. Rathine clipping, dated Jan 12. 
many, are willing to speculate. at an annual. rate of $2,736 ‘mil-| 1945 Aenean a ot Sealinurceieal ei 
When each share is cheaper, spec- lion, are 70 percent of invested | gaye ee ‘World-Telegram « tow 

| capital. menths after his unsuccessful ef- 


GM makes these profits out of forts, as Tom Dewey’s campaign, 


Brownell Shift 


; 


Republican committee. A clip- , : 
ping in our files, dated March 9, |: @*: 


indicated that unemployment was,). f 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


®°Shadew Over Rosy Job Claims 
© Hot Cargo for Kohler Stopped 


there. 
x 
BUFFALO TRANSIT strike 
was ended after 10 days with 
AFL union members winning 
demands for wage boosts and 
other benefits. | 
. : 
STUDEBAKER LAYOFF of 
1,700 at South Bend, Ind., is 
being fought by UAW-CIO Lo- 
cal 5. Company claimed work- 
ers were no longer needed be- 
cause new production  stand- 
ards had reduced need for man- 
power. Local 5_ President Wil- 
liam Ogden declared only way 
this could be done was through 
speedup and local would fight | 
it. | 
* 
INDICTMENTS were hand- 
ed down against three New 
York:-CIO Drug Union officials 
under local statute never be- 
fore applied. Three officials of 
Local 1199 were charged with - 
having made, or having or- 
dered, hundreds of telephone 
calls to seven drugstores which 
union is seeking to organize. 


NEW ENGLAND truck dri- 
vers remained firm in deter- 
mination to secure  35-cent 
hourly raise and other benefits 
as effect of walkout and lock- 
out began to spread to other 
eastern seaboard states. About 
18,000 drivers in southern New 
England are involved. 

hye 

HARVARD STUDY found 
depression - ridden Lawrence, 
Mass., headed for disaster de- 
spite Eisenhower's campaign 
promise that he would help 
city work its way out as No. 1 
distress area of nation. 
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' President of the 


ed Hunt vs. Labor 


such -accusations against a former 
New Deal official and a former 
United States, 
clearly there is no basis for assum- 


| ing he would stop at making equal- 


ne , “Ss as ae aa < c 
: we". 
2. 


| 


Rog 
sores a 


i 


ly serious charges against AFL, 
CIO and railroad unions with 


f 3 | whose political philosophy he dis- 


agrees. 


It is also significant that Brow- 
nell is preparing to move into ac- 
tion under this measure belore its 


constitutionality has been tested. 
Under the McCarran Act (the 


Justice Department petitioned the 
SACB to designate the Commu- 
nist Party as an organization dedi- 
cated to the overthrow of. this 


its monopoly position. Its share! manager, to unseat FDR. Explain-, harassment. even to the point of government by force and violence 
of the auto market so far this year ing his tactics for the’ next cam- dissolution. It can “purge itself” of and as the agent of a foreign pow- 
was even higher than in the same paign, Brownell said: “The PAC)“Communist Control” only be re-|e!-. The SACB obligingly so ruled 


period of 1954. It has captured woke us up, and our main job will 


the bulk of the diesel locomotive be to concentrate on the cities 


business, practically putting Bald-' where the PAC was most effec- 


win and ALCO out of their tra- tive.” 
ditional business. It is cutting out -Here then is a man with a reac- 


old-timers in other fields as well. tionary big business philosophy’ 
to the original Butler-Goldwater 
bills, Congress amended the Brow- 


GM makes these profits out of which inevitably and admittedly 
‘speedup and the replowing of brings him into conflict with labor. 


* 
monopoly profits into automation. | IT IS IN KEEPING with this 


a 


(In the first quarter of 1955 only bias that he operates the Justice;}by word or deed had indicated 


I percent more GM_ workers Department which, as Attorney 
turned out 30 percent more cars General and member of Eisen- 


shares, for which the brokerage |7¢ trucks than in the same period hower's cabinet, he heads. And it 


1954, 2 t k 
charge is less per share than for of 1954. To gain $691 million gee thes. last. wee 


vg <A Ge 6 oS mage By én ait ak nie his assistant, William F. omens, 
he 2 : r shares. By in sales, the company had _ to lay!chief of department's - int 
“entering the market, the poorer , ~sitioPs d emctogt 2 rea plan 


: : >;,Out.only $99 million more. in pay-| security. division, announced plans 
— bid up prices eas rolls, These super-duper. added: f° aie as gr oa — 

This is a late-boom period, when Profits — of athe ‘GM workers tof ‘Act of 1954. , Ce | od 
profits have been’ highly concen- Make. “peanuts” ‘qut of ‘the @ original Goldwater- 


ulators of moderate means can 
afford to buy “round lots” of 100 


| : con-| "This is’ the « 
trated in the strongest corpora- | cessions to labor inthe new con-Butler’ bill, endorsed by Brownell, 
tions. Many investors have been tract. And. its ternis, giving’ the 
squeezed out of direct control of goes, 5 

corporation a tliree-year green: 


roductive pro through 
P “ppg f i a light for more automation and 


m--~ers, and are seeking a por- , , 
‘ the ‘monopolized profits by speedup, promise further rapid 
Such buying has profit increases, so long as cars’ 


. - shares, . 
} {1 stock prices well above;°?” be sold. . so 


gust, 1954 as an amendment to the 
McCarran Act of 1950. It provides 
that the attorney general may go 
before the Subversive Activities 
Control. board and petition that 
board to designate a certain trade 
union ‘as “Communist ’ controlled.” 


moving its officers and electing 
a leadership satisfactory to Brow- 
nell and the SACB. 
* 
BECAUSE OF the vigorous op- 
position of the CIO and the AFL 


nell plan by inserting that unions 
affiliated with a federation which 


opposition to Communism =§are 

“presumed to be” not Communist- 

infiltrated. , 
Labor, however, is still opposed. 


to the measure and although it was 
insufficiently active against it in, 
August, 1954 when it passed Con- 
gress has expressed its opposition 
repeatedly. 

And all labor is well advised to 
oppose this measure and to seek 
its nullification. There is no limit 


and adopted by Congress in Au- 


to the scope of Brownell’s attack! 
on the unions, despite the pro-| 
vision in the law and his own 
‘disclaimers. For Brownell is the 
man who, on Nov. 4, 1952, in a 
speéch at Chicago, publicly accus- 
ed a former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the late Harry Dexter White 


tic 1929 peaks. Considering the | pee | 
THOSE WHO control GM en- 


higher profit level, the . boom 
would have to last another year courage speculation through stock|the attorney general's 
cr two before — speculation _ be- splits and otherwise because they! the SACB invariably does under 


comes as intense as just before the Sse. ithe McCarran Act) then the trade 
ake yet more :p at Way. J nian ch 


If the board, after hearings, grants 


tition (as former President Harry Truman 


of being a “Communist spy” and | 


of “knowingly appointing a Com- 
munist spy to high office. 


IF BR 


1929 crash. But already stock.” EIR its standing be 
market prices are, far above the The stich make, their, -bige est kill-'the National:z: Labonpiuite}: 
real va eae represent. Can tinited ont F: ‘dG. Seah Beaasd: * 
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and the Communist Party appealed 
the board’s ruling to the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, challeng- 
ing the constitutionality of the 
act. Recently the circuit court up- 
held the SACB and the party ap- 
pealed to the U. S. Supreme Cott 
which has agreed to review the 
issues. The brief of the Commu- 
nist Party is slated to be filed 
Aug. 25. | 

Upon the constitutionality of the 
McCarran Act hangs the validity 
of the Communist Control Act, the 
so-called Brownell-Butler Law, be- 
cause it is an amendment to the 
former. . Yet without awaiting a 
court decision on this issue, Brow- 
nell seeks to move ahead at once, 
to persecute and harass militant 
trade unions, and to destroy them 
if possible, even though the courts 
may subsequenttly rule that what 
he did was illegal. 

With the 1956 elections ap- 
proaching the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration cannot completely ignore 
public opinion, and especially the 
opinion of the trade union mem- 
bership. There is, therefore, a way 
to stay the hand of Brownell and 
help preserve union rights—by res- 
olutions from all kinds of trade 
unions addressed to President Ei- 
senhower protesting the new drive 
against unions, and to Senators and 
Congressmen demarding repeal of 


‘ 


thevye‘ McCarthyite ‘laws. | 
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Custodian of Our Health, Education and Welfare 


The Lady Knows the Price, Not the Value 


By AUGUSTA STRONG | 
NEW YORK’S Congressman Emanuel Celler who has been around long enough to know his politicians, has. an apt phrase 


for the lone lady member of the President’s Cabinet. The lady, he says, borrowing from Oscar Wilde, “knows the price of 


everything, and the value of nothing.” The words are harsh, but Mrs. Hobby, the Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 


fare has earned them honestly. It might almost be said that she has a cal- _ 


culating machine, where most people have a heart. 
This spring parents, and practical health officials, as well as many 


Congressman sought her support for a program to have enacted a bill to provide free 
anti-polio shots for all children in the nation under the age of 19. Mrs. Hobby had a 
simple direct answer. It would take $135 million—much too costly for the government she 


AT ANOTHER time, a delega-| tional Education Association, made 


said. The cost of fear, sickness, 


and agony of thousands of children 
whose welfare might be protected, 


evidently added up to zero in her 


mind, 


a 


“MRS. OVETA CULP HOBBY | 
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W orld os Labor 


SEES ST EE Aeon hy George Morris 


Women’s Trade Union 
League Breainzes Its Last 


THE WOMEN’S Trade Union 
League, founded in 1905, was 
pronounced dead at a special 
meeting attended by some 70 
of its members on June 27. The 
only question 
still to be de- 
cided at an- 
other meet- 
ing next fall 
is disposal of 
$53,000—t h e 
price ob- 
tained for the 
Leagues 
building a t 
947 ~ Lexing- 
ton Avenue. There wasn’t much 
kick in the’, League in recent 
years. But its final meeting, 
while designed as a funeral cere- 
mony, was a reminder of the 
earlier and livelier years of the 
League’s half century. 

Two sharply divergent ten- 
dencies were expressed and de- 
bated. Some said the WIUL 
had “outlived . its, usefulness.” 
They were mostly the elder peo- 
ple who have for ‘years spoken 


in the name of the League. 
Others said the organization is 
more needed today. than ever, 
but should be brought up to the 


co 


Riincis 


An article on Margaret Dreier 
Robins, one of the founders of 
the Womens Trade Union 
League, by Clara Bodian ap- 
pears on Page ILI. 


times. The latter included the 
younger people present and 
some old timers. 

* 


IT WAS a very pathetic af- 
fair. The liquidators looked back 
nostalgically to their own 
younger days, when the League 
played an important role in 
some of the great historic strug- 
gles of women—in garment, 
clothing, textile and other fields. 
They recalled the women in 
labor who received their first 
éncouragement and training in 
WTUL circles. But they. con- 
cluded that everybody has got 
to.die some day and an organ- 


tion sought to see Mrs. Hobby 
about Federal Aid to Education. 
A prominent Educator, Miss Wau- 
rine Walker, president of the Na- 


lose 3 


‘\ 


al 


- 


an appointment to talk about 
money for new _ public schools. 
When the group of educators ap- 
peared at her office, they were 
confronted by a regretful aide. Mrs. 
Hobby had left before their. ar- 
rival... . “She didn’t know the pur- 
pose of the visit when she made the 
appointment. She thought it was 
just a social call. . .” they were 
told. But she has ever since balked 
at every request for Federal aid to 
schools. 
* 


MRS. HOBBY is also a demo- 
crat (with both the small and large 
“D”) according to the public rela- 
tions olfice of her department. 
When she entered the Eisenhower 
Cabinet, she let it be: known that 
she wished to be called “Mrs. Sec- 


retary,” rather than Madam Secre-, 
tary. The former title, she felt, was; of ideas on the subject, or any. 


more in keeping with American tra- 
dition. 
For her ideas of American demo- 


cratic tradition are quite-fixed. She 


demonstrated her views publicly 
when as Major Oveta Culp Hobby, 
later Colonel Hobby, 


mens army in 1942, 
There was some concern express- 
ed that as a Southern colonel, there 


she had; 
charge of recruiting the first wo-| 


“Hobby 


Horse” } | 


Seamen in the ILGWU’s Justice 


It couldn't have been for lack 


other for that matter. Her history 
shows that she is a lady who vig- 
orously. pursues many different 
kinds of occupations at a time— 
and manages to be a chict execu- 
tive of a dozen diflerent enterpris- 
es at once. 

She is, for instance, a director 
of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors and of the National 
Publishers Association. A director 


might be discrimination against Ne-| of the Texas-Medical Center. Co- 
gro women. Major Hobby promptly | editor and publisher of the Houston 


answered the question by saying 
that Negroes would be recruited in 


proportion to their number in the 


population. Out of 450 officer can-, 


didates in the first group of train- 
ees, 40 were Negrocs. | 
* | 

LATER on, there wes clamor for 


a Negro assistant—some asked the’ 
appointment of Mrs. Mary McLeod 
Bethune, a New Deal friend—but) 


the appointment never came. And 
when Negroes complaincd of seg- 


regation of WACS, and of failure’ 
during the first two vears to send’ 
Negro WACS overseas, and of an! 


Post. Director otf a Texas radio 
station. A member of the Houston 
Committee for Education in Alco- 


holism, the American Heart Asso- | 


ciation, the Houston Junior Leatve 
—and so on, for another dozen as- 
sociations. 
* 
ONE public figure has said olf 


Mrs.. Hobby that “the jnciicloney 


of her administration is equalled 
| newspapers, tne Housioen Pcs’. 


only by its inhumanity.” 


This observation, made by Jos-' 


eph L. Rauh, Jr. chairman oi 
Americans for Democratic Acton, 
if true, mav have iis roots in her 


| Texas 


rary of her lawyer father in Killeen, 
Texas, reading the Congressional 
Record, and listening to political 
discussions. 

She attended college and = law 


school, and at 20 had an unprece- 


dented job for a young girl—the 
post of parliamentarian for the 
Texas House of Representatives. In 
an atmosphere that must. have 
formed her later sympathies—or 
lack of them—she became a Jecal 
aide to the Texes State Banking 
Department, later boasting that she 
had recodified these laws almost 
single-handedly. 

OF MARRIAGEABLE ace. she 
lost no time in-idle dreamiie, 
but ran for the Texas State Legis- 
lature in 1930 when she was 24, 
while being courted bv former 
Governor Will'am Pettis 
Hobby, 26 vears her senior. They 
were married the next vear, and 
in 1931, she became one of the ecli- 
tors ot her husband's influential 


From there on, it was a strain.t 
road to the arms of the Renubii- ia 
Administration and a job at te 
Capitol. She wroie a bock on parka- 


order that went out to break up childhood. According to her bio- mentary law; progressed higher in 


the first interracial company of 
WACS, Col. Hobby kept a discreet 
silence. F 


ization, too, must die. . Some of 
these spokesmen for the WIUL 
have hugged the organization 
tightiv in recent vears as though 
it was their personal property. 
They jealously guarded it from 
intrusion of younger people. 
Labor marched by them. 
The actual pronouncement ol 
the death sentence upon the 
WIUL came trom the leader- 
ship of the. International Ladies 
Garment. Workers Union. Rose 


graphy, at the age of 10, when 
most little girls are skipping rone. 


'Oveta Culp liked to sittin the Eb- 


Schneiderman, hnorary — presi- 
dent of tee WIUL, an ILGWC 
employee, brouveht the report 
recomunending liquidation — be- 
cause “they don't reed us any 
more and “let's step out grace- 
fully.” 

She was supported by Paulene 
Newman, honorary vice-cavir- 
man, and by Sadi2 Reich, an- 
other ILGWU  fuli-timer who 
blamed the women in unions tor 
“lack of initiative .and lack of 


the rans cf the Houston Post. {i- 
nally. beeeming exccutive  vice- 
(Continued cn Pog> 10) 
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Wild 
born. 


ard 
“are 
trem. 


interest” 
leaders 
train 


held t' t 
vou cant 


® 
MINORITY of vouncer 


or those with modern 
minds, held. that there is a 
greater need. for women’s or- 
ganization in tne trade union 


THE 


peonie, 


lems that called the WIUL in’o 
existence are basically still here. 

Tw men who took part in 
the discussion opnosed — the 
recommendation to dissolve. A 
staflman of the Sleeping Car 
Porters was critical of the elders 
for not keeping up with the 
times. 

He said: “The young ol today 


are the leaders of tomorrow. 


If trey aren’t coming forward 
then we are to blame.” The 
second, a member of _ the 
ILGWU’s education department, 
was so emphatic against dis- 
solution that an administration 
heckler shouted, “What are you 
doing, inciting the member- 
ship?” 

When the votes were counted 


37 voted to bury the League, 


14 opposed and many abstained, 
What the latter group was really 
insisting upon was not the con- 
tinuance of the League as it | 
has been, but for an organiza- _ 

(Continued on’ Page 14) 
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Einstein, 


A 


Last Act, Joined With Other 


World Scientists in Appeal to Prevent War 


A POWERFUL SPUR to ending the cold war came last week from an appeal 
signed by eight world-renowned scientists. It was prepared by the late Albert Einstem 
and British philosopher Bertrand Russell. Seven of the eight are Nobel prize winners and 


they include Communists and anti-Communists. 


Among the Nobel Prize winners who signed the appeal, besides Einstein, were Prof. 
Percy W. Bridgman, physicist, of Harvard; Prof. Herman J. Muller, geneticist of Indiana 
University; Prof. Leopold Infeld, of Warsaw University, and Prof. Frederic Joliot-Curie of 
France. Others who signed were Prof. Cecil F. Powell, Prof. Joseph Rotblat and Prof. 


Hideki Yukawa. 


The appeal called for the abolition of war and as a step in that direction East- 
West negotiations to renounce nuclear weapons and secure a general reduction of arma- 


ments. 

Full text of the appeal follows: 
RUSSELL’S STATEMENT 

The accompanying 


It makes 


nuclear war. 


is a very real danger of the exter- 


mination of the human race by =: 
radioactive © * 


dust and rain from 


clouds. 


It suggests that neither the pub- ae 


nor the governments of the 


‘Jic 


world are adequately aware of the © 
an : 

nuclear = 
weapons, while it might be useful | 
not 
afford a solution, since such wea- +. 


out that 
of 


It points 
prohibition 


canger. 
agreed 
in lessening tension, would 
pons would certainly be manu- 
Jactured and used in a great war 
ii spite of previous agreements to 
ihe contrary. 

The only hepe for mankind is 
the avoidance of war. To call for 
a way of thinking which shall 
make such avoidance possible is 
ithe purpose of this statement. 

The first move came as a col- 
laboration between Einstein and 
myself. Einstein’s signature was 
eiven in the last week of his life. 
Since his death I have approached 


statement, 2 ja 
which has been signed by some} # 
ef the most eminent scientific au- : "..» 
thorities in different parts of the # => ~~. 
world, deals with the perils of a~. f 
it clear ;™: 

{hat neither side can hope for vic- . 

tory in such a war and that there ©. 


word 


ee slow torture of disease and dis- 
: = integration. 
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ALBERT EINSTEIN 
We shall try to say no single: 
which should appeal to 
one group rather than to another. | 
All, equally, are ‘in peril, and, ‘if! 
the peril is understood, there is 
hope that they may collectively 
avert it. 

We have to’ learn to think in! 
a new way. 


be taken to give military victory 
‘ - . ie 
to whatever group we prefer, for 


_| MANY WARNINGS 


SO . tered by eminent men of science 
7 *Me and by authorities 
».. &. strategy. None of them will say 


Lae * results are possible, and no one 

“8S can be sure that they will not be 
#2? realized. 

| We have not yet found that the) 

‘views of exparts on this question 


Many warnings have been ut- 


in military 
that the worst results are certain. 
What they do say is that these 


depend in any degree upon their 
politics or prejudices. They de- 
pend only, so far as our researches 
have revealed, upon the extent of 
the particular expert's ae 
We have found that the men who 
know most are the most gloomy. 

Here, then, is the problem 
which we present to you, , stark 


THE WEEK IN 


CARL BRADEN was re- 
leased last week on $40,000 bail 
after spending seven months in 
a Louisvillé, Ky., prison while 
his friends raised this exorbi- 
tant amount. Braden has ap- 
pealed his 15-year jail sentence 
under a state sedition law. 


* 

Arguments on five pre-trial 
motions on behalf of Sidney 
Stein, Smith Act defendant, 
were interrupted last week by 
U.S. District Judge Alexander 
Bick who gave an off-the-record 
lecture nfieaii his disagree- 
ment with laws protecting the 
rights of defendants. Stein's at- 
torney Rueben Terris had 
moved for an order from the 
court instructing the prosecution 
to inform the defense of the 
names of witnesses it intends to 
use, a common procedure. Judge 
Bick said this was unfair to the 
government because “then the 
defendants would be able to go 
out and murder the witnesses.” 
Terris replied that even in mur- 
der cases, the defendant is 
granted this right, and besides, 


= 
v. 


‘and 


We have to learn to Perhaps impedes understanding of 
ask ourselves. not what steps can the situation more than anything 


dreadful, and_ inescapable: 
shall we put an end to the human 
race; or shall mankind renounce. 
war? People will not face  this| 
alternative because it is so difheult! 


‘to abolish war. 


The abolition of war will de- 
mand distasteful limitations of! 
national sovereignty. But what) 


else is that the term “mankind” 
feels vague and abstract. People| 


this was a political, not a murder 
case. Judge Bick took the mo- 
tions undgr advisement. 


* 

PASSPORT victories con- 
tinued to mount. Besides Joseph 
Clark, foreign news editor of 
this paper who was granted a 
limited passport to cover the Big 
4 conference at Geneva, Clark 
Foreman, director of the Emer- 
gency Civil Liberties Confer- 
ence won the passport. for which 


IVIL LIBERTIES 


® Braden Released on Bail 
° Uphold Belfrage Deportation 


has been fighting for four years. 
Martin Kamen, former A-bomb 
scientist received his: passport a 
few days earlier. Suits filed by 
both Foreman and Kamen were 
pending in court when the State 
Department surrendered. 
*« 


THE U.S. Court of Appeals 
unanimously upheld a deporta- 
tion order against British-born 
Cedric Belfrage of the National 
Guardian and denied his _peti- 


tion for bail as “academic.” Bel- 

frage’s attorney said they will 

appeal to the Supreme Court. 
* 


ON BEHALF of Eugene 
Litoshka, New York correspond- 
ent for Moscow Pravda, the 
State Department temporarily 
lifted a travel restriction which 
applies to all Russians in the 
U.S. This action enabléd Lit- 
oshka to respond to an invitation 
of the American Shakespeare 
festival at Stratford, Conn., to 
attend the performances which 
began last week. Under State 
Department regulations, Con- 


necticut is off limits to Russians. 
* 


THE SENATE Judiciary 
Committee has voted to cite for 
contempt of Congress Harvey 
M.. Matusow, Joseph Starobin, 
writer, and attorney Harry 
Sacher. Each had used the Fifth 
Amendment in declining to 
answer certain questions posed 
by Sen. James O. Eastland (D- 
Miss) in his “investigation” of 
the publication of books dis- 
tasteful to the Senator. 


) ‘ _ 1e0r " re 0 Y : ) e oth ro " . . . . . 
men of scientific competence bot there no longer are such steps; scarcely realize in imagination that! 
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political disagreements should not te question we haye to ask our-'the danger is to themselves and| 
A EE Tl OAR ANI selves is: what steps can be taken their children and their grand-| 
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’ 0 prevent a military contes | chi a di 
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The general public, and even |that they, individually, and those 


ing pronounced by the signatories 


to the notice of all the powerful 
governments of the world in the 
earnest hope that they may agree 
to allow their citizens to. survive. 

eo ° 


SCIENTISTS’ STATEMENT 


In the tragic situation which 


confronts humanity, we feel that; 


scientists should assemble in con- 
ference to appraise the perils that 
have arisen as a result of the de- 
velopment of weapons of mass de- 
struction, and to discuss a resolu- 
tion in the spirit of the appended 
draft. | ) 

We are speaking on this oc-' 
casion, not as members of | this: 
of that nation, continent or creed, 
but as human beings, members of 


the species man, whose continued | per air. ‘Phey sink gradually and other did not, the side that mar 


existence is in doubt. The world 
is full of conflicts; and, overshad- 
owing all minor conflicts, the) 
titanic struggle between conden! 
nism and anti-communism. | 

Almost everybody who is po-| 
litically conscious has strong feel- 


ings about one or more of these be diffused, but the best authori-:tain important purposes. 


issues; but we want you, if you 


can, to set aside such feelings and a war with H-bombs might quite 
possibly put an end to the human 


consider . yourselves only as mem-} 
bers of a biological species which| 
has-had a remarkable history, and 


whose disappearance none of us universal death—suddén only for 
‘a minority, but for the majority acarried it out sincerely, would les- 


can desire. 


& 


many men in position of author-| 


iY. have not realized what would 


ye involved in a war with nuclear} 
bombs. The general public. still! 
thinks in terms of the obliteration | 
of cities. It is understood that the' 
new bombs are more’ powerful 
than the old, and that, while one 
A-bomb could obliterate Hiro- 
shima, one H-bomb could obliter- 


ate the largest cities, stich as Lon-. 


don, New York and Moscow. 
A WIDER PERIL 


No. doubt in an H-bomb war. 


great cities would be obliterated. | 


But this is one of the minor dis-. 
asters that would have to be faced. | 
If everybody in London, New York 
and Moscow were exterminated! 
the world might, in the course of 
a few centuries, recover from the 
blow. But we now know, espe- 
cially since the Bikini test, that, 
nuclear bombs can _— gradually 
spread distruction over a_ very 
much wider area than had been 
supposed. 


It is stated on very good au-' 
thority that a bomb can now be 
manufactured which will be 2,500 
times as powerful as that which 
destroyed Hiroshima. : 

Such a bomb, if exploded near 
the ground or under water, sends 
radioactive particles into the up- 


reach the surface of the earth in 
the form of a deadly dust or rain. 
It-was this dust which infected the 
Japanese fishermen and their catch 
of fish. 

No one knows how widely such 
lethal radioactive particles might’ 


ties are unanimous in saying that 


race. It is feared that if many 
H-bembs are used. there will be; 


ais 


THE NEGRO press last week 
took sharp issue with President 
Eisenhower's counsel of “pati- 
ence to the Negro people in 
their fight for equal rights and 
said that glowing claims of vast 
progress in this. field had been 
exaggerated. The _ Baltimore 
Afro-American said _ Eisen- 
howers statement was “an invi- 
tation to lawlessness” by racists. 
The Chicago Defender quoted 
Dr. Theodore R. Mason Howard 
of Mississippi who said: “We are 
praying that we will not have 
to resort to violence, but we will 
not retreat. We will protect our- 
selves.” A Defender columnist 
disagreed with Vice President 
Richard Nixon’s boast before 


y 
whom they love are in imminent 
danger of perishing agonizingly. 
And so they hope that perhaps 
war may be allowed to continue 
provided modern weapons are 
prohibited. 


ILLUSORY 

This hope is illusory. Whatever 
agreements: not to use H-bombs 
had been reached in time of peace, 
they would no Jonger be consid- 
ered binding in time of war, and 
both sides would set to work to 
manufacture H-bombs as soon as 


war broke out, for, if one side 
manufactured the bombs and the 


factured them would inevitably 
victoNous. 

Although an agreement to re- 
nounce nuclear weapons as_ part 
of a general reduction of arma- 
ments would not afford an ulti- 
mate: solution, it would serve cer- 


First: any agréement between 
East and West is to the good in 
so far as it tends to diminish ten- 
sion. Second: the abolition of 
thermonuclear weapons, if each 
side believed that the other had 


1-) 


be. 


’ 
; 


the NAACP of “progress” in 
opening up jobs for Negroes. 
* 


LABOR SECRETARY James 
Mitchell addressing the Rab- 
binnical Council of America at 
Fallsburgh, New York, said prej- 
udices are “hampering the use 
of our manpower. Mitchell sug- 
gested “the practice of brother- 
hood in our daily lives; the 
teaching, training and hiring on 


eS 


sen the fear of a sudden attack in 
the style of Pearl Harbor, which 
at present keeps both sides in a 
state of nervous apprehension. We 
should, therefore, welcome such 
an agreement, though only as a 
first step. 


Most of us are not neutral in 


feeling, but, as human beings, we} 


have to remember that, if the is- 
sues between East and West are 
to be decided in any manner that 
can give any possible satisfaction. 
to anybedy, whether Communist 
of anti-Communist, whether Asian: 
or European or American, whether 


white or blaek, then these issues) 


must not be decided by war. We 


(Continued on Page. 12) 


the basis of ability alone, with- 
out regard to. race, color or ia- 
tional origin.” 
* 
IN SEOUL, Korea, Lt. Gen. 


. . ‘ 
John H. Collier issued an order 


to U.S. Army officers to refrain 
from bringing Korean women 
into U.S. officer clubs. The ban 
is expected to apply to frater- 
nization between enlisted men 
and Korean women in the near 
future. | — 
* 

EVERETT FREDERICK 
MORROW last week became 
the first Negro to be named as 


-an administrative officer in Pres- 


ident Eisenhowers executive 
office. Morrow, a resident of 
Hackensack, N.J., was a 1952 
campaign adviser to LEisen-. 
howerss staff since Sept. 1953. 
" | 

THE ILLINOIS division of 
the American Civil Liberties 
Union has appealed to the State 
Supreme Court- in behalf of 
Harold Miller, a Negro Marine 
Corps veteran who is serving a 
life sentence for rape on the’ 
basis of accusations made by a 
woman who suffers from schiz- 
Ophrenia, delusions and hallu- 


cinations, 
. 


WILLIAM WARFIELD and 
Leontyne Price performed vocal 
numbers from Gershwin’s_ folk 
opera Porgy and Bess at the 
25th annual all-Gershwin con- 
cert at Lewisohn Stadium Mon- 
day night. An audience esti- 
mated at 18,000 applauded 
voiciferously necessitating an 
encore of their duet. Just proir 
to the concert, the two talented 
singers were given the Anna 
Severy award “for the highest 
distinction throughout th e 
world” by the National Associa- 
tion of Negro Musicians. 
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A POLICY FOR AMERICA 


OBSERVE the State Department reactions to the latest 


Soviet proposal for reunifying Germany by stages. 

Little more than a week ago Dulles said the Russians 
had “lost interest” in the issue of unifying Germany. But 
now State Department spokesmen in Washington and 
abroad are sounding a single refrain: 

West Germany must be remilitarized and the new 
Wehrmacht incorporated in NATO even if that prevents re- 
unification. 

Perhaps the most revealing confession about who is 
interested in what came out in a cable by Harold Callender 
from Paris in Wednesday’s N.Y. Times, when he wrote: 

“Even while proclaiming that a united Germany should 
be free to choose its alliances, the Western powers intend 
it shall choose a Western alignment.” 

Now under what definition of “sovereignty” does that 
put Western Germany or a “reunited” Germany a la “West- 
ern Powers’? 

_And who indeed has “lost interest” in reuniting Ger- 
many? 

West German trade unionists have already given their 
answer to this attempt to sacrifice German reunification to 
remilitarization. 

The West German trade unions, built with the help of 
the AFL and CIO leaders, have rejected the proposed re- 
militarization because they say it will be death to free trade 
unions and bar the way to German unification. 

Not only the German trade unions and Social Demo- 
crats, but even the Free Democratic allies of Chancellor 
Adenauer have argued that Germany can be united only 
if it becomes part of an all-European security arrangement 
rather than lining up with either side against the other. 

The Soviet Union has shown it can take care of its in- 
terests in this matter, and its coming negotiations with 
Chancellor Adenauer in the fall should demonstrate that 
even further. 

But it is American interests that are being sadly be- 
trayed by a stupid adherence to the remilitarization of 
West Germany. It is American security, and of course 
French and German security, that will be enhanced if a 
united Germany becomes part of an all-European security 
arrangement. 

We dont presume to detail such an arrangement. But 
thats what the Geneva negotiations are for. And _ their 
success depends on give and take from both sides. There 
cant be ultimatums. There must be intermediary steps to 
ease tensions, and steps to settle this German question. 

But it should be settled in our country’s interests— 
which means in the interests of peace and security for all. 
This would shun the Dulles policy which produces hos- 
tile military blocs facing each other across a divided Ger- 
many. 


OUTRAGE AGAINST FREEDOM 


WE HAVE a mental picture of Cedric Belfrage, the 
quiet but stubborn editor sitting in a detention cell smoking 
his pipe and calmy receiving news of the U.S. Court of 
Appeals decision. 

But his many friends and sympathizers and all the 
persons who object to this persecution of a man for his 
opinions, should let Attorney General Brownell know they 
are unwilling to have Cedric Belfrage sit. it out while his 
attorneys prepare an appeal to the U.S. Suprefe Court. 

He should be freed on bond now, at once. 

In upholding his deportation order, the Court of Ap- 
peals said bail was: “academic,” thus highlighting the vin- 
dictive treatment of Belfrage. 

Commissioner of Immigration Joseph M. Swing on 
July 1 said Belfrage was in jail because he was an “agita-. 
tor.’ He was in prison, said Swing, because his “political 
beliefs are allied to a world-wide conspiracy to destroy 
the free world.” But everyone knows that Belfrage’s po- 
litical beliefs were aired each week in the National Guar- 
dian. It would therefore seem that Commissioner Swing 
and the government are concerned more with silencing 

the Guardian than with protecting the country from some 
mythical “conspiracy”. | 

The National Guardian and a free press cannot be 

this way. Such persecution of its editor must rouse 


killed 

ever‘more far-reaching resentment and ‘support: » ' 
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INDIA’S PRIME MINISTER 
Nehru said last week that the 
Big Four parley in Geneva 
should pave the way to East- 
West accord. Following his ex- 
tensive trip through the USSR 
and other European lands 
Nehru described the present 
world situation as a “psycho- 
logical moment of history—a 
turning point.” | 

Nehru placed great emphasis 


Nehru Sees Peace Hope 


on the fact that the Soviet lead- 
ers were earnestly seeking a re- 
duction of international tension 
at the Geneva meeting. 


Nehru said he saw ne signs 
of food shortages or weakness 
in the Soviet Union and _ that 
the Soviet people and_ their 


_ §overnmrent want to concentrate 


their efforts on great plans of 


internal construction. 


The Indian Prime Minister 
stressed the importance to the 
people of Asia of taking up the 
Formosa question at Geneva. 
Secretary of State Dulles was 
reported strongly opposed to 
such negotiations but Nehru 
stressed the strong desire of 
both the Chinese and the Rus- 
sians to settle the Formosa 
question peacefully. | 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


ing his opposition to forcing army 
veterans into the Reserves. 

Before this, the House had 
backed up a little, too, reducing 
the eight-year compulsory provi- 
sion to six. But in ‘both houses 
there was a bi-partisan determina- 
tion to do business with the Dix- 
iecrats by agreeing in advance to 
kill off all attempts at protecting 
the rights of Negro youth under 
‘the proposed Reserves program. 

It was alright with Pentagon 
leaders to keep the present arrange- 
ment whereby Negroes subject to 
the Reserves program could be de-| 
‘nied the right to fulfill their obli- 
‘gations by joining National Guard 
‘units. All southern states exclude 
Negroes and some 27 states either) 


oe 
exclude them or have. jimcrow 
units. 


* 
PROTESTS against 
‘guised Universal Military Training) 


the dis-! 


‘measure cited the nearness of the| 
Geneva meeting of the Big Four 
and branded the measure “mili- 
tarist” and “regimentation.” Farm-| 
ers pointed to the hardships which! 


vouths who would be forced’ to 
‘travel long distances. away from 
‘home once a week to take part in 
‘the program. The CIO cited how 
the program would - straitjacket 
workers, tieing them to one com- 
‘munity. The labor group also ask- 
ed whether companies would pay 
for time lost in the training pro-| 
gram and whether such time off; 
would affect workers’ seniority. 
| But the admirals and the gen-) 
erals were deaf to pleas from the| 
‘grass roots. 


* 


ADMIRAL Arthur W. Radford, 
chairman of -the Joint Chiefs. 01) 
‘Staffs, a man who at times has 
shown an impatience with the mass 
fears of atomic warfare, was back- 
ed up by Carter L. Burgess, As- 
‘sistant Secretary of Defense, in his 
demand for eight-year military 
control over the nation’s youth. 
Radtord said it was all or nothing 
‘for. him. 
| There were echoes of waning, 
McCarthyism in the words. of Gen-| 
eral Julius Ochs Adler, when he 
attributed to the Daily Worker 


against the Pentagon's bill. 

A letter written to President Ei- 
senhower last June 28 by Mr. and 
Mrs. W. E. Brainerd, of Towson, 
Md., contained a fitting answer to) 
\Gen. Adler and his colleagues. 


“You have declared your sup- 
port of world disarmament,” the 
Brainerds wrote ‘the President, 
. . . and you have indicated that 
‘there is no alternative to peace, 

. that you are willing to dis- 
cuss,in high level talks issues caus- 
ing tensions in the world... . How 
can you at the same time support 
a 3-million compulsory Reserve 


world of your and America's. sin- 
cerity?. You have asked the Rus- 
sians to submit evidences of sin- 


most of the Congressional pressure) 


that:“we should: be 
vii whe sii indi ba 
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against the workers, the farmers, 
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plan and convince anybody in the) . 
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Congressmen Veer, Tack 
In Face of UMT Opposition 


LAST WEEK Congressional mailbags bulged with pleas and protests against the 
‘so-called Reserves bill sponsored by the Pentagon. And in the U.S. Senate, Richard Rus- 
sell (D-Ga), chairman of the Sen 


 |as “the hard core” of reserve povv- 
© 'er. But the heat was on Congress 


, oe 0 
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REP.’ POWELL 


willing to do the same—or don't we 
i'mean what we say?” 


* 


for more peaceful postures. 


Meantime, Republicans and 


* : |Democrats, were easing the way 

y ee to getting a final jimcrow measure, 
“=. |in whatever form, through Con- 
a. - | gress by a bi-partisan agreement 


on a voice vote on amendme:'s 
such as introduced by Rep. Ad:m 
Clayton Powell (D-NY). This was 


~!a cowardly retreat before the Dix- 


iecrats. It’s immorality is irdi- 
cated by the fact that Sens. Irvi: g 
Ives (R-NY) and Herbert Lehman 
(D-NY) are scheduled to introduce 
anti-segregation measures. ) 

- But the fact that the Senators 
who are running with the racist- 
‘militarist hounds, are forced to 
‘hide some of their actions from 
‘civil rights backérs, indicates te 


THE PENTAGON had no ears! tremendous volume of the people’s 
for the people. Their eyes were pressure upon them. And there is 
not on Geneva, except for the pur- evidence that just a little more of 


backs were 


Their 


religious organizations, 


would be imposed upon rural! pose of parading military might in such pressures can defeat the party 
‘the name of “peace” and “secur- liners of the Pentagon and the 
turned Dixiecrats. 


P.S.—Have you written uw 


the; Senator? 


THE WEEK INWORLD AFFAIRSS 


® Propose German Unifieation 


® Nehru, Nasser 


THE SOVIET UNHFION pro- 
posed, on the eve of the Gen- 
eva conference, a step-by-step 
reunification of Germany. The 
Soviet proposal called for an all- 
European collective — security 
agreement under which Germany - 
would not line up in any mili- 
tary alliance against any of the 
powers. As a first step both East 
and West Germany would be 
incorporated in the all-European 
system. 

* 


PRIME MINISTER Nehru of | 


India and Prime Minister Nas- 
ser of Egypt issued a joint state- 
ment opposing military alliances 
which divide the powers and in- 
crease tensions. This was inter- 
preted in part as criticism of! the 
Turkish - Iraqui military pact 
which had been formed under 
the influence of. NATO, and 
created a serious threat to Israel 
and the peace of the middle 


east. 
w > 


VIET NAM premier Ho Chi 
Minh received a_ tremendous 
welcome in ‘the Soviet Union 
following an intensive tour of 
China. The Soviet Union pledged 
large scale assistance to Viet 
Nam for reconstruction as well 
as diplomatic support for carry- 
ing out the Geneva agreement 
to unify Viet Nam under free 


élections. 
| * 


THE CENTRAL Committee 


Ser. e@° 4 ti die ra 


ras. Sieve oty ets Bt tig eres | 


Rap Bloes 


Soviet Union held a meeting 
which took up three subjects: 
A report on industrial develon- 
ment by Premier Bulganin, 
ports and discussion on 
creased agricultural producticn, 
and a report by first secretary 
Nikita Khrushchev on the nego- 
tiations with Tito in Belgrade. 
* 


GUNNAR MYRDAL, execu- 
tive secretary of the Economic 
Commission for Europe, report- 
ed that “In Western Europe ac- 
tivity is now at-a record height. 

.. In Eastern Europe the most 
striking fact of the past years 
has been .. . in industrial pro- 
duction and national income, 
which ever since the war have 
been rising rapidly and almost 
uninterruptedly,” Myrdal’ said. 

* 


- LABOR PARTY leader Clem- 
ent Attlee said the West too 
must make concessions if the 
Geneva conference is to suc- 
ceed. Attlee stressed the oppor- 
tunities for a thaw in the cold 
war and he said: “It is no use 
our demanding from others what 
we don’t concede ourselves.” 
* 

THIRTEEN American agri- 
cultural experts left for a visit 
to the Soviet Union and their 
sagan said they hope “to 
plant seeds of * will with 
Soviet farmers.” At the same 
time a Soviet farm specialists 
delegation left for a tour of the 
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Task Before the Big Four: End the Cold War 


By JOSEPH CLARK apes | 
THE BIG FOUR meeting in Geneva marks a great turning point of post-World War II history. No one can now deny 


the impact of peace sentiment in this country and abroad. Those patriotic Americans who stood firm for peace and against 
the war hysteria through all the years of the cold war (and who are not in jail under the Smith Act) can look about them and 


proudly survey this new atmosphere where PEACE is no longer a dirty 
word. The task before President Eisenhower, Premier Bulganin, Prime 


Minister Eden and Premier Faure boils down to this: ENDING THE COLD 


WAR. At this very time our country is spending over 40 billions of dollars to pay for 
the cold war in but a single year. The money already spent for the cold war could have 
covered the rehousing of the 40 millions who are poorly housed today. It could have 


provided decent schools for every! -— , ~) 
child and youth in the country. It ‘ 
| Nehru Hits ‘ 


could have provided recreation 
‘Weakness’ Charge 


and leisure-time facilities for mil- 

lions of youth who have been) 

dragged into the toils of juvenile| Indian Premier Nehru_ said 
after his tour of the Soviet Union 
that anyone who thinks the So- 


delinquency. It could have pro- 
vided modern roads and transpor-| ™ vho 

viet peace policy is due to weak- 
ness is completely mistaken. 


tation facilities for our nation. 
Nehru saw Soviet factories 


* 

THE ABSENCE of the cold war! 
and farms and toured the world's 

first atomic power plant furnislt- 


could mean an America dedicated | 
ing electricity to a small city. 


to sanity and the observance of! 
the Bill of Rights instead of a/ | 

witchhunt which robbed Americans) He told newsmen at a press con- 

of rights so proudly proclaimed, ference in Rome after touring 

179 years ago. | the USSR, Poland, Czechoslo- 

Teachers could once more per-| vakia and Yugoslavia that those 

| who think Soviet policy is 

prompted by weakness suffer un- 


form their jobs of educating the 

youth of America without fear of| “ 
der a “completely erroneous im- 
pressions.” 


- 


hydrogen weapons, the establish- 
ment of international control of 
which is particularly difficult.” 

* 


2 AGENDA 


THE SOVIET disarmament pro- 
posal acecpted the Western plan 
of reducing the armed forces of 
the big powers to the following 
levels: 


| U.S.—From 1,000,000 to 1,500,- 


000. | 
USSR—From _— 1,000,000 
1,000,000 


to 
1,500,000. 
China—F ro m 
1,500,000. 
Britain—650,000. 
France—650,000. | 
It also accepts the Western idea 
of approaching atomic — control’ 


through stages. The Soviet plan) 


provides for international inspec- 
tion with the right of access at 
any time to any place where there) 
are “objects of control.” Still to 
be ironed out is the question of 
what constitutes “objects of con- 


trol.” 


That it was not just the Soviet 
Union which had reservations on 
access to inspection was admitted 
by Eisenhower himself at his press 


to 


a BRITAIN | . 


the informer or the threat that} 
they too must be informers to hold’ 
their jobs. : 

Men on the ships and docks of foundation for settling all issues in 


America would no_ longer a gg Ce 4] a 
screened for their ideas before they}. . Therefore, without presuming to 


could work to feed their little chil-| blueprint the solutions of the is- 
dren. ‘sues and the specific steps that 


Governmenti by purge and lov- will have to be worked out to ease 
alty nath would Ve ~ oe tensions and end the cold war, let 


the patriotic loyal service of Amer-, us outline the points at issue. 


ae 


demanding successful negotiations;He has indicated he will go to 
“at the summit.” Moscow in September. 
So Ejisenhower’s rejoinder to} In its invitation to - Adenauer 
Khrushchev was a promise: the Soviet Union said it recog- 
“We are going there (Geneva) nized and supported Germany's 


need—unification. So it 


icans proud to serve a government Disqrmament 


conference on July 7. The Presi- 


dedicated to the laws based on the) 


Constitution. BOTH EAST and West have 


The political police could no declared that disarmament is a 
longer ply their dirty trade and at/|basic issue. President Eisenhower 
long last the police—federal as well| has said “it is perfectly stupid for 
as local—would finally be reassign-|the world to continue to put so 
ed to the big job they have neg-) much in (armaments) that cost us 
lected for so long — rooting out so much and, if we don't have this 
crime and criminals and corrup- war, do us so little good.” He 
tion. ‘said real peace and drastic dis- 

The reign of the witches would! armament must. be based on mu- 


come to an end with the bursting tual trust, if inspection and con- 
of the great hoax that has plagued trol are to be effective. 
our land so long—the hoax of im-| 


dent stated: 


one of our factories, every place 
where something might be going 
on that could be inimical to the 
interests of somebody else?” 


exploded the long prevalent myt 

that it is the Russians who have 
| opposed a system based on inspec- 
‘tion. The fact is that the original] 
Baruch plan, to which we clung 
x is ? 

And the Soviet proposal on dis-' sg long, was based not on inspec- 


“Are we ready to open up every 


The President thus pe oe! 


honestly to presént our case in a 
conciliatory, in a friendly attitude, 
and we don’t intend to reject any- 
thing from mere prejudice or truc- 
meee or any lesser motive of that 


major 
was somewhat “out of this world” 
when Dulles said recently that the 
Russians have “lost interest” in 
reunification. Dulles’ grand strat- 
egy of using a Wehrmacht as a 
situation of strength against the 
Soviet Union has boomeranged. 

It is only the West—France and 
Germany in particular—which ‘will 
suffer if Dulles tries to bull 
through with his remilitarization 
plans. 

A positive alternative has been 
suggested by the West German 


minent and inevitable war. 


| ° 
armament and on atomic ban made 


Thought control would be re- May 11 put it this way: 


placed by freedom of thought and 
conscience. American labor, its 
ranks united, could go on _ with) 
the job of winning a proper place 
of leadership in the counsels of 


“Inasmuch as 


the necessary 
confidence “does not exist among sured a majority vote. 
| the states at the present time, fiinally dropped the Baruch 
‘there may arise a_ situation in|because it has been expos 


tion but on international OWN- 
ERSHIP of atomis resources in a 
world agency where we were in- 
We have 
lan 
AS 


unionists and Social Democrats, as 


-centrate on the great task of win- 
‘ning prosperity in peace through reduced to a mere formality, and 


government. And labor could con- 


on international control would be 


‘which the adoption. of a decision an obstacle to agreement on ban- 
‘ning the horror bombs. 
posing the difficulty of the prob- 
lem Eisenhower said: 


After 


-|well as by the Soviet Union, to 


the incorporation of a Wehmacht 
in NATO. They have both pro- 
posed that Germany be reunited 
under free elections and that Ger- 
many, with strictly defensive armed 
forces, be incorporated in an all- 
European collective security sys- 
tem. .« 


a great program in behalf of the would not achieve its purpose. 
general welfare. | This would be all the more im- 


These are the great goals that|permissable, since, in present con- 
face us WHEN AND IF the cold/ditions, the apprehensions of the 


“When you tackle that problem 
(inspection) you really get into the 
heart of the difficulties involved, 


The Administration has attempt- 
ed to meet the proposal of an all- 
European collective se¢urity sys- 


German Question 


war is ended. But the Big Four! peaceable nations are most aroused 
chiefs of state still must lay the by the existence of atomic and 


wt 


’ 


et Roe B be # Fie Ee 


MARIA | HANMAAWY co GUL: L 


entirely aside from the political 
contention that there can be no 
easing of arguments until you ease 
the political tension.” 

* 

NOW IT WAS perfectly obvi- 
ous that up to three weeks before 
the Geneva conference the admin- 
istration was doing nothing to get 
a better atmosphere. On the con- 
trary, Eisenhower was saying it 
was a “fatuous expectation” to 
think that the cold war can be 
ended shortly and that it would 
take about 20 years to do so. 
Dulles said bluntly that tensions 
could not ‘be eased by the Geneva 
meeting, at best, they could be 
identified. 

And then there was that whole 
campaign which tried to alibi the 
reason the administration was 


finally dragged to the conference 


table by saying that the Russians 
were weakened through internal 
difficulties. 

So Communist Party Jeader 
Krushchev came. down to the gay 
and festive Fourth of July party 
at our Moscow embassy -and said 
oo werent coming to neva 
with broken legs. And he added: 

“Talk to us honestly and sin- 
cerely, as equal to equal and) 


something will come of the Geneva 
meeting.” 


THE PROBLEM of German 
militarism and of unifying Ger- 
many on a democratic basis is 
linked with the question of col- 
lective security in Europe, 

One of the reasons for the fail- 
ures and the crisis of American 
foreign policy under both Ache- 
son and Dulles has been its re- 
liance -on a_ remilitarization of 
western Germany. This was bound 
to bring opposition from all the 
people who suffered in two world 
wars from German aggression. 

Within West Germany itself the 
Social Democrats and the entire 
right wing trade union federation 
campaigned actively against~ mili- 
tarization. . 

The overwhelming demand in 
Germany and its largest national 
need is reunification. The work- 
ers of Germany argued that re- 
militarizing West Germany and 
incorporating those forces in 
NATO more | bar the way to re- 
unification. 


But Dulles insisted on pushing 
ahead, with the cooperation 
Chancellor Adenauer, toward the 
formation of a ‘West German 
Wehrmacht. Both reckoned _with- 
out the logical move which the 
Soviet Union could and did make 

They invited 
Moscow an 


a4 walt 


tem, (in which the U.S. partici- 
pates) instead of military blocs 
glowering across Germany at each 
other. It has put out -leaks to 
correspondents that it will sug- 
gest combining the NATO and the 
Warsaw alliances. If a real uni- 
fication is brought about there will 
be a real prospect of solving the 
difficult and basic problem of Ger- 
many. 


The Far East 


THE OTHER big trouble spot 
in the world today is in the For- 
mosa Straits. Our Asian friends, 
like U Nu of Burma and Nehru . 
of India have been working hard 
to get us to negotiate directly with 
China. 

In fact, the whole situation as- 
sumed a better outlook when 


China’s premier made his historic 


proposal at the Bandung confer- 
ence for a direct China-U.S. meet- 
ing. It is preposterous for us to 
try to ignore the one-fourth of the 
human race which lives in China, 


ofjand the United Nations will be 


weakened in its peace efforts a§ 
jong as this most populous nation 
in the world is deprive of its seat 


in UN. = 8 4 
THE SOURCE of the Formosa 


dicrisis is not hard to 


Chiang Kai-shek occupies the 
nese - territories of Formosa, | 
scadores and the offshore isla 
tsu dnly witl 
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Congress Mail Bulges With Peace Letters 


REP. ADAM C. POWELL, the Harlem Democrat, did not win his fight to forestall federal sanction for jimcrow N.- 
tional Guard units by amending the so-called Military Reserves Bill; but he did give a broad cross se ction of Americans a 
chance to record themselves against militarism, racism and war. In his speech on the floor of the House of Representatives 
on July 1, he pleaded with his colleagues to reject a “Prussianized army; _.. 
and a hypocritical America of loud pretenses.” The Harlem Democrat was cate 
not much opposed to the Universal Military Training features of the bill or 


ae 
under discussion; he was for inserting a phrase in it which would open all military estab- 

-lishments in which trainees participate—including the National Guard—to all Americans) : 
without regard to race, color or national origin. In support of his position, he said he had. 


received 4,000 letters, of which; , ms : ap | 
mittee, sending a copy to Rep.|many southerners who favor UMT | 


he “c . > - a | 
<a. a ee sain Powell: . |may draw away from this bill.” | 
“I challenge you, Mr. (Joseph) “It is AVC's contention that : * : 
Martin, the Republican leader, and| those who inject the irrelevant fac- THE NATIONAL Grange letter 
Mr. (John W.) McCormack, the | £" of , before the best interests was signed by Herschel D. New- 
Democratic leader, to send a page of the nation in holding up . Re- som, Master. It asked for votes 
over to your office and bring here |S°rVe Program seriously jeopardize against “the pending compulsory 
oe aw pes - | our existence as a free nation. . . .| universal Reserve bill.” and ob-: 
ta your mail... received during) avo therefore urges you A pwc e , and o 
act ci ; . = cc J : sear th served: 
oA ama Re Peal i yEert on anil amend- “The bill is a part of a proposed |. 
Hic abeate ‘that os i seit .. | ment when the Reserve bill COMES | s.4a1 universal sallitery waliadog| 
running al vit 100-to-1 in favor ¢| before the House, and also UrBeS | program I need not of the 
2 Piedlinte an oe ne) | that a rollcall vote be requested so | v-4) padchin that ld inflict 
my views went unanswered. that the American people will know | ti our ial ais vt in yee 
who places the national security| reas. Long weekly trips would be, 


* 
POWELL’S LETTERS speak’ ¢..4 » he 

E. Paul Weaver, of the Indiana. required for their training. . . . This) 
Gigi 'would be expensive and time-con- 


for themselves. The following ex- 
cerpts are typical: Council of Churches, wrote two let- | 7°" | 
Council ters, one on April 29 and another |“. ing. . . « (We) oomne 0 you 
with a plea that you reject this: 


From the _ National sum 
Against Conscription: “Certainly! 5) Juné 10. On April 29, Weaver a ee | 
> encats | 'type (of) system as being foreign 

wrote: | . | 

| to our national posture, and as be- 


international tensions have 
eased enough that a poorly drawn, “From a southern Congressman, |: 
bill is no longer rush legislation.’ who favors UMT, I learned that ™® certain to weaken rather than 
... The President seeing the coun-| many southern Congressmen are strengthen our national wellbeing. 
try’s reluctance to lengthen the looking at the bill carefully to see|;." * The sreatest possible United 
conscript term for veterans, spoke, whether their lily-white boys will| 5tates, potential is to be found et 
the direction of expanded rather 
than impaired freedom and oppor- 


of it as civilian defense meas-|be put into unsegregated units. | 
Since Mr. Powell is gone (to Ban- 


a . 
_# 
A , ry 


2 
* a 
a 
*~ 
~~ 


\ : ifartces “e 
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Miss Miriam Corbett, of the “Congratulations for introducing 
Washington and United Nations the amendment. (anti-segregation) 
Seminaries, wrote: | which prevented the passage of the 


“Our country must have ade- compulsory Reserve bill.” 


ure. ... If civil defense, then why 
not disaster, traffic direction, first)dung) would someone in the office 


aid and other training instead of be able to get in touch with some 


military drill and rifle squads?” |Congressman who opposes both 
The American Veterans Commit-,; UMT and segregation? If someone 


tunity for our young people to plan 
and order their lives at an early age. 
. . . The future of human beings 
everywhere demands more than 
simple American military might.’ 


, interpreted by some other coun- 


quate defense, but it would not. * 

seem that this compulsory Reserve THERE were a number of let- 
bill is the answer. It also might be ters from Quakers throughout the 
country opposing segregation and 


tries as a lack of confidence in the UMT, but the most interesting was 
‘efforts towards easing of tensions from Dale Brothington of St. 
and disarmament discussions in Petersburg, Fla.: 
which we have givem leadership.| «; ,., opposed to conseription. 

‘I am a Quaker. I hasten to add 
gelical United Brethren Church, A WHITE southerner, Paul E.\that I am on the Interracial Kin- 
National] Council ot American Bap- Pfuetze, of Athens, Ca,, writes: dergarten Committee at St. Peters- 
tist Women, Council on Christian “I am on principle opposed to burg, Fla., and you know how I 
‘Progress of the American Baptist universal compulsory military feel about your amendment . 


| Convention, and others. | training—especially in peace time. Quakers phoned about 60 persons 
re ’ ° . — . ‘ > 
| The Women's American Baptist ' And despite all the sugar-coating, ‘to write governor about the Walter 
|Home Mission Society, wrote in a this new Vinson Bill . . . contains Lee Irvin case St. Petersburg 
a a ‘1 » sania ‘ : dean « 2 ; r Jy} . _ ra . va é . " : . 7 | . 
ys ro signed by — ers i neice ae of COM- rec did Fase am the did. 
our experiences at pandung +i wii : a delegation of ministers. Thought 
Hi “Surely this is no time for mili- , ee re 
will prepare you for a worldwide, er 4-,.... L would mention these items. 
‘parish point of view, which must tary expansion and big military Ther BS ft b 
‘come along with adequate safe-| talk, just when the Big Four are there were fetlers trom the 
guards. But surely we don’t need|to hold conversations at the sum- national convention of the Na- 
to take on the compulsory military | mit. We need a new kind of crea-| tional Association for the Advance- 
feature of our twice-defeated na- | tive thinking and acting for peace, |!nent ot Colored People and trom 
| tion, Germany. . . . May God con- | ot more planning for war in which 2 number of branches, as well as 
tinue to use you.” mutual annihilation will be the from Negro churches. All of them 
result. ‘urged Rep. Powell to stand firm 
ATOM! “Here is one southerner who On his antisegregation amendment. 
| DoweR hopes you will not yield on your Sociology professor Roscoe Grif- 
FO 
PEACETIME 
| USE 


tee, over the signature of its exec-| would wave a red handkerchief be- 
utive director, Kenneth Birkhead, | fore the southern Congressmen by | 
wrote Rep. Carl Vinson, chairman | suggesting that all training units | 
of the House Armed Services Com-' be unsegregated, you can see how 


* 

STATEMENT in the same vein 
came from Church of the Breth- 
ren, General Brotherhood Council; 
Minnesota Conference of the Evan- 


_ 
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‘point of non-segregation in the fin of Berea College, at Berea,. 
Armed Forces and the Reserves.” Kentucky wrote: 
Oyo cg of prensa de: I am glad that your efforts to 
“Keep up your fight against bias! 2ave he $8 banned 9 cru 
and bigotry. . . . The Eisenhower tional Guard assignments was sus- 
| Administration is the most anti- — - = Ao su Pg —— 
‘colored and anti-Semitic we ever rise ble — Ph - . re 
had. I lost my job for filing charges ar h eas wane qd ae 
of anti-Semitism against a superior aihine vas locistatie y sega ge 
in the New York, N. Y. post of- "NAY. ee oe 
fice... . I can tell you plenty about | volved in HR 5297 (theold bill). 
bias here.” _ This sample of Rep. Powell's 
Alta Powers, of Northville, Mich.,| 4,000 letters answers the question: 
| wrote a one-sentence note: ‘Who represents American opinion? 


—_ * 
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Bis 4: End the Cold War 


Task Before the 


‘the world has already recognized vived, very slowly. For example,| Cutting off trade with those, knows that the Ho Chi Minh gov- 
These terri-, the fact that such trade is mutually) after a long delay the government lands has only meant cutting off ernment would win hands down 


(Continued from Page 6) 
U.S. armed support. | tuall 
tories are Chinese as a result of eneficial. Harold Stassen in his 
1,000 years of Chinese history. official report on the question said 
They were recognized as Chinese that there was a marked increase 
by President Truman and Secretary, of East-West trade ine 1954. But 
of State Acheson. This recognition 4 VETY small part of this was taken 
could not have been avoided be-| UP by U.S. trade with the Soviet 
cause at Cairo in 1944 we solemnly Union, China and the eastern peo- 
pledge to return Formosa, the Pes-| P 
cadores- and other islands that 


against corruption, destruction and 
anarchy of the StateDept.-sponsor- 
‘ed South Vietnam situation. 

These and many other questions 


issued an export license to a big our nose to spite our face. 


automobile dealer to sell 500 ,., 
Chevrolets to Bulgaria. Since the Miscellaneous 


. Pe BS . . ‘ ra . ’ | 
socialist countries always pay cash THERE WILL BE no fxed 


or the equivalent on the barrelhead, amsindin. ut. the Gocevn’ saeotinn! will come before the Geneva con- 
this was a profitable deal for the , 7 : 


‘ference. It will be a success if 
| ; Many other questions will prob- 
American businessman. And thou-| ‘the issues are tackled on a mu- 
. : ‘ably come up. For example, the. ay . 
les democracies. sands of automobile workers con- © ”. - tually friendly basis, with give 
‘Soviet Union as well as India,| ; : 
and take on both sides. Negotia- 


In fact all American trade with cerned about the unsold cars in, Burma, Yugoslavia and China have 


Many non-mili-, ots all over the country begin to ‘tions are a two-way street and can 


Japan had stolen to the Chinese.'China is banned. expressed concern about the Indo- 


that eastern markets mean full 


succeed only as such. 


This was incorporated in treaty tary items are banned for trade with S¢€ 
And the So-/| Shopping bags for them. 


other socialist lands- 
viet Union buys about ten times as 
much from us as we buy from 
them. 
But even our trade with the so- 
cialist lands is slowly being re- 


form’ at Potsdam. 


East-West Trade 
AN AMERICAN businessman 
-in Moscow put it this way ata 
World Economic conference in 
1952: f 
You don’t go around shooting 
your customers. — 
' .... Ending the artificial barriers to, 
‘+ East-West trade will be a big fac! 
fi tor in easing tensions. Most of =* 


> 


‘million csutemers, in the USSR, 


\ 


Tern democracies. . 


| Automobiles, 


Those 500 Chevrolets are only 
a drop in the bucket compared 
to the markets American business 
can find in the socialist countries. 
trucks, machinery, 
ships, agricultural surplus, business: 
machinery, equipment of every 
kind can find markets among 600 
million customers in China, 200 


100° million customers on the east- 


‘ference brought about the Indo- 


china situation. ——- 
The last shooting war in the, t Was POpulae pressure ‘wate 


world ended when the Geneva con-; orced Eisenhower me 2@ee - the 
imeeting “at the Summit. Main- 


taining that public pressure can _ 


china cease-fire last year. One of 
ensure the success of the Big Four 


the most important decisions of the: 
Geneva conference was to hold all-| meeting. 
Vietnam elections to unify the} -No one expects the Geneva 
country no later than the sum- meeting to settle all outstanding 
> sin ‘Detneceie 5 a apa “ questions. It couldn’t. But if the 

aa sae ) right spirit prevails it can lay the 


the Geneva conference, is reluc-' 
basis for ENDING THE COLD 


Pa 


tant to have such elections.” He 
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TV Views 


Stars in the Summer Sky | 


SUMMER is icumen in, loud 
sing cuckoo—and loud | sing the 
TV summer replacements. 
Cuckoos and. guest stars have 
been known to lay eggs in 
strangers nests, but this sum- 
mer, so it appears as of this 
date, things are different on the 
TV screen, which has. even 
gained in brightness despite the 
absence of some big stars. 

Phil Foster, for example, as 
the harassed druggist on the 
Caesar hour was quite funny, 
though sometimes he gave the 
impression of playing the. part 
of Sid Caesar playing the part 
of the druggist. 

The new drama_ programs 
have made a good start. ‘Un- 
dercurrent’ bowed in with “The 


GCG. B. SHAW 


House on Judas Street,” a well- 
written play by Lawrence Kim- 
-ble.. The action took place 
about 1910, when psychologists 
had a harder time of it and, we 
gather from the play, had to 


develop more roundabout wavs 
to make money and got much 
less for their pains. The cast 
acted with precision, and _ the 
direction was smooth. A _ 10- 
year-old Jad, Peter Vatrian, was 
quite impressive. 

“The Inca of Perusalem,” 
Bernard Shaws 1914 | satire 
against war and dictatorships, 
ushered in the ‘return of the 
Cameo Theatre. The Inca _ is 
given long .and __ penetrating 
speeches on politics, which puts 
a gruelling burden on a TV ac- 
tor, in this case Cedric Hard- 
wicke. 

This was why Shaw had 
wisely stipulated, when he sold 
the rights to “The Inca,” that 
if it was televised it must first 
be filmed, to allow the ‘actor 
to do the long scene in parts, 
permit retakes, ete. 

Riek 

BUT ‘LIVE’ productions have 
their distinctive advantages. For 
one thing there is the added 
drama rising from the fact that 
were not 100 percent sure how 
things will come out. This is 
the lure of the quiz program or 
the prizef&ght or the ballgame. 
It is the attraction of “The Wide 
Wide World,” a new summer 
program that swung its camera 
one June evening over the West- 
ern hemisphere from Canada to. 
Mexico. 

Most exciting on the first “Wide 
Wide World” show was the 
bullfight in Tiajuana, with Can- 
tinflas; Mexico’s leading come- 
dian, as the toreador. It was a 
‘ive’ bullfight, and more dan- 
gerous than funny to my in- 
expert eyes. At one point Can- 
tinflas read a newspaper while 
the bull snorted-in a _ circle 
around him. I could under- 
stand the bull’s anger at this 
rude behavior. I was once in 


‘i the habit: of crossing the’ ‘streeti | | 


absorbed in a book while truck- 


drivers swore at me, 
* 


MANY AMERICANS con- 
sider bullfighting — brutalizing. 


People in other countries some- 
times have the same opinion 
about our prizefights. I saw the 
recent lightweight champion- 
ship contest on TV in which 
both fighters seemed for a mo- 
ment or two to be blinded by 
the blood streaming from cuts in 
their eyes. Yet at the end the 


winners sole emotion was joy, 
and the loser- showed little of 
the dejection proper to the oc- 
casion, being, as Caroll Peery ex- 
plained to me later, comfort- 
ably aware that his loss gives 


him a chance to clean up on a 


comeback. 

It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that the title player in a 
bullfight is generally dispatched 
to those regions from which, as 
Virgil says, the comeback. is 
dificult. But there are other 
compensations, which we can 
ponder with minds broadened 
by a good roast beef dinner. 

At any rate, we can agree 
that ignorance of one nation 
about another is more brutaliz- 
ing than the bullfight or boxing 
arena, and the TV camera can 
play a part in the present move- 
ment to head off the greatest 
brutality of all, which is war. 

The waning of the cold war, 
for example, could be speeded 
up by a “Wider Wider World” 
program which would include 
the Socialist half of the world, 
through films if necessary. 

* 


“WINDOWS” was 
show that made a most excel- 
Jent summer debut. It has the 
Friday 10:30 p.m. spot on Chan- 
nel 2. Its first drama was “The 
Outing,’ adapted by Shirley 
Peterson from a story by Julia 
Savarese, and in smooth sus- 
pense style it unfolds the fan- 
tasy tale of all 97 children in a 


small town area who go on a 
mysterious outing with the de- 
cision never to return. 

A delegation sent back to the 
parents announces the children 
have decided they want no part 
of a world that offers them only 
a future of bombs and war. 
When one parent protests he has 
done everything to assure his two 
little girls “not the second best 
but the best” chances in life, 
he is given the answer that his 
duty is to all children, not just 
to his own. 

The children, it is understood 
as the play ends, will go back 
on condition that the parents 
show by their action they really 
mean to do something about a 
better future. .The curtain line, 
said by a contrite father, de- 
clares that if adults can't make 
a better world they dont de- 


serve to have children. 
* 


A NEW TV COMIC star in 
the summer sky was Johnny 
Carson, a bright young man 
with the talents of a mocking 
bird. Johnny's first act in the 
show he launched one recent 
Thursday night at 10 on Chan- 


nel 2 was to imitate Ed Mur- 
row doing a “Person to Per- 
son, and in this way he intro- 
duced himself, his pretty wife 
and his three extremely youn 
children. This at once endeare 
him to us. In his final scene 
on that night Johnny kicked a 
TV set to pieces. 

It was a good kickoff per- 
formance, but Johnny shouldn’t 
overdo it. Many shows are 
coming up on the summer hori-, 
zon that deserve not the hot 


another 


foot but the warm hand. i 


- The Life and Art 
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~~ 
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By ROB F. HALL 
IN A REVIEW of Rockwell Kent’s recently 
published autobiography (It’s Me, O Lord, Dodd 


Mead, N. Y. $10) in the Daily Worker on a 
15, I made the point that the artist had ear 


y in 


his life recognized a most basic fact in our times 

—that the democratic artist must concern himself 

with finding ways to bring his art to the people. 

Easel painting, the gmp of pictures which, 
I 


if the artist is socia 


y and financially successful, 


will hang on the walls of museums or wealthy in- 
dividuals, cannot satisfy the socially conscious ar- 


tist, and obviously it did not satisfy Rockwell — 


Kent. 


Murals could be one answer but since the pass- 
ing of the New Deal it is precisely such militants 
as Kent who are denied this medium because both 
government and private buildings are controlled 
by reactionary and wealthy men who do not want 
their walls to carry the message of peace and 
democracy and the world brotherhood of man, 
let alone socialism. 

There remains, however, illustrations for good 
books, and I know of no artist in our country 
who has made better use of this medium, 


thus bringing his art to hundreds of thousands — 


who otherwise would never have seen it. 


* 


ON THIS page therefore we have printed a 
few illustrations from “It’s Me, O Lord,” but I 
must warn that they give only a hint of the wide 
variety of books which Kent has illustrated. In 
this volume there are 170 reproductions of the ar- 
tist’s best drawings from the past, many of them 


The World Calis Him 


Recently, in reading Devils, 
Drugs and Doctors, by Dr. How- 
ard Haggard (Pocket Books 
35 cents) we were deeply im- 
pressed. by the great contribu- 
tion to saving the lives of 
mothers in childbirth made by 
the Hungarian scientist, Dr. 
Ignac Semmelweis. Suspecting 
that most of our readers were 
as ignorant as us about this 
great physician and his work we 
asked a friend in Budapest to 
secure us this article. It sug- 
gests, among other things, how 
science and human progress are 
not the monopoly of any one 
country but that we advance in 
all fields as the result of inter- 


national scientific exchange. 
® - . 


By LASZLO PETUR 
: BUDAPEST, Hungary. 
“THE SAVIOR of moth- 
ers —this is the epithet which 
has been linked with the name 
of Ignac Semmelweis in the 


consciousness of the world. 
Authors of ten nations have writ- 
ten books in tribute to him. Poets, 
writers and scientists have ranked 
him with the greatest names of 
medical science and the foremost 
fighters for progress. 
Semmelweis was born in 1818 
in Buda. His parents wanted him 
to become a judge-advocate, but 
the young student found the study 
of law “penal servitude with the 
taste of sawdust” and dedicated 
himself to medicine. He enrolled 
in medical school, and, after hav- 
ing studied at the Universities of 
Pest and Vienna, reeeived a di- 
ploma in obstetrics and later in 
surgery. His medical career started 
in the Allgemeines Krankenhaus, 
the largest general hospital in 
Vienna.. Soon he was appointed 
assistant to Prof. Klein, the. most 
renowned obstetrics professor of 


the times. 


In Semmelweiss time giving 


- birth to babies ‘was’ 2 highly peril-: 
- ous | process; especially if the de- 
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As Semmelweis 


livery took place in: a_ hospital. 
Childbed. (puerperal) fever was 
taking a heavy toll throughout the 
world. The General Hospital cf 
Vienna counted as a model institu- 
tion, but in its maternity ward 30 
out of every 100 mothers died in 
childbed. In those times, before 
the appearance of Pasteur and the 
discovery of bacteria, little was 
known about these invisible killers. 
Nine out of every ten clinical op- 
erations ended in death or severe 
infection. 

The young Semmelweis often 
spent sleepless nights by the bed- 
side of agonizing patients, bitterly 
lamenting his inability to help. 
“Everybody nods, and that is the 
usual run of things,” he wrote in 
his diary. “In Paris 30 and in 
Stockholm 40 out of 100 women 
die in childbirth. But why? And 
is this mevitable?” 

* 

SEMMELWEIS fought a _ pas- 
sionate struggle against the mur- 
derous infection. He spent night 
and day in the hospital, examined 
every case, dissected and investi- 
gated with feverish dedication. He 
studied a total of 37,833 case his- 
tories. He declared war on the 
jealously biased, narrow-minded, 
conservative spirit of scholastic in- 
difference that prevailed among 
the medical men of the _ times. 
“Pharisaically the physicians plot 
with death,” he wrote in a letter, 
“.. but I do not want to see 
this suffering; I must find out why 
the mothers die. . . .” Even his 
least inspired, driest biographer 
called Semmelweis a “poet of 
goodness.” 


The decisive moment in his life 
came in 1847.- A good friend of 
his, Prof. Kelletschka of forensic 
medicine, was accidentally pricked 
by a student while they were per- 
— a postmortem. The pro- 
fessor fell ill—he was infected—and 
died of pyemia, with symptoms 
closely identical to those of puer- 
peral fever. The great thought 

like lightning. 
certainly—the 


- 


perhaps—or rather 
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doctors and medical students 
themselves were transmitting the 
poisoning with parts from the de- 
composing corpse as they were 
coming from the autopsy room 
to the mothers they examined? 
He immediately ordered compul- 
sory washing in his department 
before any examination, and later 
introduced the use of chlorinated 
lime water for this purpose. The 
result was sensational: the death 
rate suddenly dropped to 5 per- 
cent in the wards, and after the 
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Puerto Rico and Alaska. 


illustrations for other’s books: 96 new drawings 
to illustrate his autobiography, and eight repro- 
ductions of paintings in full color. 

Some of the best are from his own books 
“Wilderness,” “This Is My Own,” “Salamina,” an 
“N by E.” The chapter headings and decorations 
of “It’s Me, O Lord” are thémselves magnificent. 

Other books of wide circulation which Kent 
has illustrated include Melville’s “Moby Dick,” a 
collected Shakespeare, “A Treasury of Sea Stories” 
edited by G. C. Aymar (Barnes), “The Decamer- 
on,” “Gisli,” translated by Ralply B. Allen (Har- 
court), “Pushkin’s Gabriel,” “Canterbury Tales” 
(Garden City), “Leaves of Grass” (Heritage Press), 
and “Paul Bunyan,”-by Esther Shephard (Har- 
court). 

We have because of lack of space reproduced 
only one of the “Moby Dick” :drawings but even 
from this the reader will understand why a re- 
viewer for the “Manchester Guardian” wrote in 
1936, “No one who has seen Rockwell Kent’s illus- 
trations to ‘Moby Dick’ can thereafter separate 
them from the story; they equal it in imaginative 
fire and vehemence, in their beauty and savagery, 
their radiance and coarseness, their sense of crude 
and crippling endurance twisted and knitted into 
a superhuman purity and calm. They are the work 
of an artist of genius.” 


THE QUALITY of the best illustrators is the 
ability to express graphically what the writer said 
verbally, but in that spirit, when he adds this new 
dimension, to utter something of his own, some- 

(Continued on Page 11) 


Above: From “Voyaging.”’ Below, from Paul Bunyan. 


“Savior of Mothers’ 


an indignant protest against the 
chlorinated lime water washing 
before operations: “What do you 
meanP A gentleman’s hands are 
always clean;’ he insisted. Sem- 
melweis was virtually driven from 
Vienna. He came to Budapest 
and here he continued to battle for 
his just cause, first as surgeon 
general at the Rokus Hospital and 
later as a professor. He. pub- 
lished his great work on _ the 
pathology of puerperal fever in 
1860. 

Despite all the facts both his 
theory and his obviously _life- 
saving technique were rejected by 
international medical practice. 
Thousands of young mothers had 
to die because of this shortsighted- 
ness. Semmelweis waged an un- 
tiring fight against his opponents 
from Budapest. “Murderer!” he 
yelled at Prof. Kuchenmeiser of 
Dresden, who recommended mud 
packs qpainst uerperal fever. And 
to Virchov, the Berlin pontif of 
medicine, he wrote: “You, too, pro- 
fessor, are an accomplice to this 
mass slaughter!” 

* 

A STIRRING, tragic life: a man 
alone feverishly fighting against 
the world. His nerves gradually 
gave way, his mind became un- 
hinged, and in 1865 he died—the 
irony of fate—of an infection con- 
tracted through an operation, in 
the Dobling mental hospital. That 
he had been right and those who 
disbelieved and ridiculed him 
gravely wrong was accepted only 
after his death, outside of his 
Own country; where he had several 
supporters. Pasteur and Koch had 
to come to prove the correctness 
of his ideas about pathology. 

Maternity and child welfare has 
been Revtlavad in the spirit of 
Semmelweis during the last ten 
years in Hungary. A _ substantial 
network -of consultation centers, 
maternity and infant homes, clin- 
ics, hospitals, creches and nurser- 
ies has been established. 

Deadly ‘childbed ‘fever ‘is today 
only: an evil memory from the dis- 
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srile treatment of patients there 
ere practically no more cases of 
erperal fever. 

* 


But what happened afterwards 
almost unhelievable. Without 
icroscopes, without laboratories - 
d experiments—before Pasteur, 
och and Lister—Semmelweis had 
nd the truth. No one could 
y his results, and yet he had to 
ntend with a general outcry 
ainst him. The doctors laughed. 
xe famous Prof. Meigs put forth 
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tant past. The number of live 
births increased from 187,263 in 
1946 to 227,000 in 1954. Ten 
years ago physicians attended only 
30 percent of all deliveries in Hun- 
gary. In 1954 already 67.2 per- 
cent of all mothers gave birth to 
their babies in institutions under 
medical care. (This proportion is 
almost 100 percent in Budapest, 
nearly 80 percent in the provincial 
towns and about 50 percent in the 
villages. In 1938 131 infants died 
(under the age of one) out of every 
thousand, in 1946 116. 
* 

THANKS TO widespread care 
and assistance, this proportion is 
now down to 60. The number of 
maternity beds went up 50 per- 
cent as compared to 1938. While 
only 344 health. nurses were ac- 
tive in this country in 1938, today 
1,626 of them are working in 1,164 
districts. In 1853 (the statistics 
for 1954 are not yet available) 
999,000 women attended the ma- 
ternity an, pregnancy consultation 
services offered. During this period 
young mothers presented infants 
for medical examinations in 1,601,- 
O00 cases. 

In 1935 free lavettes were pre- 
sented to 184,000 newborn babies, 
in the value of 73.5 million flor- 
ints. Before World War II, in 
1938 there were only 37 day care 
centers in the country accommo- 
dating only 1,000 babies. In 
1954 there was room for 21,400 
babies in 576 centers. In the 
summer of 1954 an additional 
6,300 babies were -placed in sea- 


sonal centers, which are of great 


assistance to mothers working in 
agriculture. } 

The traditions of Semmelweis 
are solicitously fostered in Hun- 
gary. Every year on July 1, the 
birthday of “the savior of mothers,” 
the titles “Eminent Physician” and 
“Worthy Physician” are conferred 
upon the most outstanding physt- 
cians of the country, as a tribute 
to the memory of Semmelweis, this 


_ man of research and great 


ghter. for. progress. 
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Detour in the Struggle Upward 


IT IS NOT widely publicized 
but from the report which we 
found in the Pittsburgh Courier, 
we can perhaps reconstruct the 
incident. It took place in Judge 
T. Hicks Fort’s court in Colum- 
bus, Ga., and the characters in this 
drama, besides the judge, consisted 
of a beautiful, curly-haired, six- 
year-old boy and a sergeant in 
the U. S. Army who was referred 
to in the news item only as Sgt. X. 
Somewhere offstage was Mrs. X, 
wife of the sergeant, who could 
not be present, he said, because 
after two nervous breakdowns in 
recent weeks, she had “gone away” 
in sorrow. 

Sgt. X told the court that in 
1951 he and his wife, being child- 
less, had adopted this boy who 
was then just two, and had come 
to love him as their own. The 
sergeant had been assigned to 
Germany with his family and 
there they went, the three of them, 
making their home in an ancient 
Bavarian town where thee young- 
ster grew like a weed. 

Those were happy days, said 
the sergeant, his voice choking 
up, and he could never forget the 
laughter of the child as-he scam- 
pered through the village street 
with his German playmates. 

* 

SEVERAL MONTHS AGO, he 
was ordered home and assigned 
to Fort Benning, here in Mus- 
cogee County. He and his wife 
noticed, said the sergeant, that 
the child seemed “darker” now 
than when they first took him into 
their home. His playmates no- 
ticed this darkness, too, he’ said, 
and called him offensive names. 
They had taken the child to a 
local doctor who had declared 
that he would “stake his reputa- 
tion” on the diagnosis that the 
boy was “part Negro.” 

Sgt. X had come to Judge 
Fort, he said, for relief. He wanted 
the “embarrassment” which he and 
his wife were suffering ended by 
the annulment of the adoption. 

Judge Fort, according to Wil- 
liam A. Fowlkes, the Courier’s 
correspondent, is a Georgian of 
the old school, a life-long friend 
of Gov. Talmadge and of his 
father, the late Gene. But the 
old judge, it seemed, was himself 
deeply disturbed. 

* 

HE CALLED the child to the 
bench and not unkindly gazed 
into his face, examined his arms 
and hands, and then with his read- 
ing glass scrutinized the boy’s hair. 
After a long silence, Judge Fort 
declared that he could not deter- 
mine whether the child was in 
fact part Negro but he would 
grant the motion for a nullification 
of the adoption because, he said, 
the child had a right to be re- 


moved from a home where he had 
been branded an alien by “peoplé 
who ought to love him.” 


Set. X broke into tears, so the 
news item had it, and the judge 
said: “My heart bleeds for the un- 
fortunate youngster.” Whether 
the bewildered and unhappy child 
wept, Mr. Fowlkes did not say, 
only that he was led away by a 
deputy attached to the juvenile 
court, for a destination “some- 
where in Georgia, his future to 
be worked out by the State Wel- 
fare Department.” 

* 

MR. FOWLKES, a Negro, tells 
the story vividly, but tersely, re- 
fraining ‘almost entirely from com- 
ment. But from his laconic words 
one feels that he has found it pos- 
sible to pity that miserable man 
and woman who sacrificed the 
most precious possession upon this 
earth, the heart of a child who 
loved them, upon the mean and 
contemptible pyre of race preju- 
dice. He sees them caught up 
like the child in a tragedy greater 
than themselves, greater than their 
comprehension, and against which, 
in their ignorance and weakness, 
they are powerless to contend. “It 
was another true-life tragedy in 
America’s dilemma over the color 


problem,” Mr. Fowlkes concludes. _ 


* 

FOR OUR PART we cannot 
find such charitableness in our 
heart. “Man,” says Mark Twain, 
“is the Only Animal that blushes. 
Or needs to.” We blush with anger 
and agonizing shame for our 
white brother. and sister in Georgia. 

Only a few score miles from 
their city of Columbus is another 
Georgia town, Rome by name, 
designated so in honor of the 
ancient city on the Tiber. On 
the main street of Rome, Ga., in 
the square opposite city hall there 
is a statue, donated some vears 
back to the town by the Italian 
city of Rome. It is a_ striking 
group, the exact replica of the 
original statue which daily attracts 
thousands of sightseers along the — 
Tiber, consisting. of two naked 
babies, Romulus and Remus, the 
legendary founders of old Rome, 
and a gaunt she-wolf at whose 
teats the infants are sucking. 

* F 

AS THE HISTORIAN Plutarch 
tells the story of Rome’s founding, - 
about the year 753 B.C., a wait- 
ing woman to a royal family “was 
delivered of two boys, whom 
Tarchetius gave into the hands 
of one Teratius, with the command 
to destroy them; he, however, car- 
ried and laid them by the river 
side, where a wolf came and con- 
tinued to suckle them, while birds 
of various sorts brought little mor- 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Words that will live... 


William Lloyd Garrison, a 
Boston printer, founded in Bos- 
ton, in 1831, the Abolitionist or- 
gan, “The Liberator.” “The Lib- 
erator” became the most influ- 
ential of the Abolitionist news- 
napers published by a_ white 
man. We reprint here a portion 
of a call for an uncompromis- 
ing stand on the slavery ques- 
tion, published, probably, in 
1852. 


° o fod 


THERE must be no compro- 
mise with slavery—none what- 
ever. Nothing is gained, every- 
thing is lost, by subordinating 
principle to expediency. The 
spirit of freedom must be inex- 
orable in its demand for the in- 
stant release of all who are sigh- 


ing in bondage, nor abate one 
jot or tittle of its righteous claims. 
By one remorseless grasp, the 
rights of humanity have been 
taken away; and by one strong 
blow, the iron hand of usurpa- 
tion ‘must be made to relinquish 
its hold. 

The apologist for oppression 
becomes himself the oppressor. 
To palliate crime is to be guilty 
of its perpetration. To ask for a 
postponement of the case, till 
a more convenient season, is to 
call for a suspension of the moral 
law, and. to assume that it is 
right to do wrong, under the 
present circumstances. Talk not 
of other objects to be attained, 
before the slave can have his fet- 
ters broken. Nothing can take 


precedence of the question of 
liberty. 

In the present struggle, the 
test of character is as infallible 
as it is simple. He that is with 
the slaveholder is against the 
slave; he that is with the slave is 
against the slaveholder. He that 
thinks, speaks, acts, on the sub- 
ject of slavery, in accordance 
with the feelings and wishes of 
the tyrant, does everything to 
perpetuate the thralldom of his 
victims. When was it ever known 
for tyranny to devise and exe- 
cute effective measures for its 
own overthrow? Or for the op- 
pressor and the oppressed to be 
agreed on the great question of 
equal rights? Who talks of oc- 
cupying neutral ground between 


Documents from 
American Histery 


these hostile parties? of recon- 
ciling them, by prolonging the 
sufferings of the one, and the 
cruelty of the other? of mutu- 
ally ‘satisfying them as to the 
means and the plan by. which 
the rod and the chain shall be 
broken? I tell such vain babbler, 
or crafty hypocrite, that he is 
acting the part of a fool or a 
knave. Impossibilities are imp- 
possibilities; and to propose their 
adoption, as the only rational me- 
thods by which to dethrone in- 
justice, is an insult to human 
intelligence. Slavery cannot be 
conquered by flattery or strate- 
gem. Its dying throes will con- 
vulse the land and’sea. 


Source: Bernard Smith, “The 
Democratic Spirit,” pp. 257-258. 
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Custodian of Our Health, Education 


(Continued from Page 3) 


radiant... 


so radiant, in fact. that 


president, carrying on, in the mean-) once she asked photographers not 


time, numerous Civic activities. As 
the wife of a millionaire husband, 
she told the press she found: no 
ditticulty in carrying on her career, 
and in taking care of what duties, 
she had as mother of two chil-| 
dren. | 

Her husband is said to have 
once told her, “Anyone with as 
many ideas as you have is bound, 
to hit on a good one now and then. | 

* 

SHE HIT on a good one, when 
she} decided, though a_ lifelong 
Democrat, to back the candidacy’ 
of Goy. Thomas E. Dewey for 
President in 1948. Dewey didn’t 
make it, but her next choice did. 


to take her picture smiling, be- 


cause a gay appearance might de-, 


tract from the dignity and serious- 
ness af her work! 
* 

THE CHARM, however, is never 


so much in evidence as when she 
carried through a particularly mean 
job for the GOP. For instance, | 
when she appeared before the Sen-' 
ate Labor Committee, to label the! 
request for universal anti-polio) 
shots as “socialism by the back 
door, she made quite a picture, | 

The New York Times writer 
wrote on that occasion: “Being a 
very beautiful woman, she man- 
aged to restrain her critics in a way 


In 1952, she got on the Eisenhow- 
er “Team early, and began organ- 
izing Democrats for Eisenhower in 


that her associates in the Cabinet. 
were never able to do.” ’ 
| Other writers comment on how 


Your Health 


By DAPHNE ROGERS 
SINCE the first reports of the 
effects of fluoride on cavities, 
there has been considerable dis- 
cussion throughout the country 
on the benetits obtained from 
artifically fluoridating the water 
supplies of the various cities. 

About fitleen years ago it was 
observed that in areas where the 
element fluorine occured natu- 
rally in the water supply, the 
children had fewer cavities and 
decayed teeth. Further studies 
showed that flouride in water 
reduced tooth decay up to 60 
percent. It was thought that the 
fluoride either interferred with 
the activity of the enzymes 
which contribute to tooth decay 
or made the tooth enamel harder 
and less soluble to acids formed 
from sweets and similar foods. 
Further fluorine only affected 
the teeth of smaller children and 
to be anv good had to be used 
before 8-10 years old. 

In this day of medicine when 
we think more in terms of. pre- 
venton of disease than cure, it 
was immediately proposed by 
the various medical and dental 
societies that fluoride salts be 
added to the water supply | 
where it did, not naturally occur, | 
in proportion of 1 part fluorine | 

| 
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sels of food, which they put into 
their mouths.” 

In contrast to Sgt. X and his 
wife, the she-wolf did not put the 
children away from her when she 
observed that they had no hair 
upon their backs and that the 
pigmentation of their skins was 
different from hers. She “con-| 
tinued to suckle them,” as Plutarch 


‘says, because, being a mere beast 


of the forest, and not of the higher, 


to structural changes in the 
bones or to an increase in the 
incidence of fractures. The only 
difficulty so far revealed is a 
possible increase in mottling of 
the tooth enamel. . .. However, 
the use of products which are 
naturally high in fluoride con- 
tent, such as bone meal tablets, 
or of lozenges, dentifrices, or 
chewing gum, to which fluoride 
has been added should be 
avoided where tthe drinking 


water has been fluoridated.” - 


in 1 million parts of water. There 
was a great deal of opposition 
to these plans on the part of 
some doctors who noted that a 
larger percentage of fluorides in 
the water caused mottling of 
children’s teeth. Further than 
that flourine is a poison which 
in sufficient amounts causes 
bone injuries. However, it has 
been argued that in the amounts 
in which fluorine is used to 
fluoridate the water supply, no 
ill effects have been noted in 
the population. Over one-third 
of the country’s population is 
now using fluoridated water. 
* 

THE COUNCIL on Pharmacy 
and Chemistry and Foods and 
Nutrition had this. to say in 
1951, “The Councils are unaware 
of any evidence that fluorida- 
tion of community water sup- 
plies up to a concentration of 
one part per million would lead 
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FREE OFFER 


Steve Nelson’s gripping new book, “The 13th Juror,” will be 
given FREE with every Daily Worker or combination sub- 
scription, at the regular price of $12 for the Daily Worker 
or $13 for the combination (Worker and D.W.). This ap- 
plies to those who will be getting a subscription for the first 
time, as well as those who renew their sub NOW. : 


Nelson’s book, just published, is one of seven that can be 
chosen to go along with a sub. The others include Harvey 
Matusow’s “False Witness” Meridel LeSeuer’s “‘Crusaders” ; 
Walter Lowenfels “Sonnets to Liberty”: Howard Fast’s “‘Free- 
dom Road” and “Last Frentier”’ (two of his finest works) ; 
and Virginia Gardner’s “Rosenberg Story.” 


Meridel LeSeuer’s “Crusaders,” also just off the press, is a 
fine story of her parents, pioneer Socialists and farmer-labor 
organizers of the midwest. Written in her usual beautiful 
style, it gives a vast insight into the great political independ- 
ence movements of the past half-century. 


Lowenfels’s sonnets, published a few weeks ago, have been 
acclaimed as among the finest poetry turned out by a con- 


defendant. 


temporary American, Lowenfels is a Philade)phia Smith Act 


The others on the list are too well-known to need further 


her home state and also nationally. Ne: 2 da ihe seeeial tie I # 
It paid off, and she’s still on the GUUCutt It Is to caricature or attac homo sapiens, form of life, cer- 
a ‘the politics of so obviously charm- tainly not a white resident of 
Mrs. Hobby’s most uncontrover-| !"8 @ creature. civilized Muscogee County, Geor- 
sial quality is the quality that might The grace, however, is all on the gia, her maternal instinct was not = _— , - neem nna 
: << ” a : eat dil as} | : } 1 } : _.. | SRS e eee see ee SS SSO Bee SSS SS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS Sse 
be called her “charm. surface. For “Mrs. Secretary” is a,@lluted by the 20th century pre-| 


She is trim, with well-groomed, growling bear in defense of the °Cccupations of certain adult hu-| - : 
( FREE PREMIUM OFFER! 
With Daily Worker Sub! 


beauty that remains even now past!}GOP program that calls for cut- Man beings. | 
[] Daily Worker — $12 


rn | 
[] Combination (Worker and Daily Worker) — $13 


description. 
Use special blank — 
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her youth. She is addicted to black ting aid to schools; for halting a | 
gowns of the well-cut expensive va-| national health insurance plan; for) SUCH ADULT human beings, 
riety; to “good, little hats”; to!slowing down desegregation ofj|including Sgt. and Mrs. X, might 
gloves. For years she made the lists! schools; for keeping social security| Profit by. reading the sequel to’ 
of “Ten Best Dressed Women” in| payments to a minimum. She is, the ancient legend. A cowherd 
the nation. indeed, as one newsman has called| spied the babies, says Plutarch,| 
Her voice is measured, cultured,' her, the Secretary of “not-so-much”, and recovering from his strange 
and soft. Her smile is easy and’ Health, Education and Welfare. ‘surprise, ventured to draw nearer,| 
——— en en nen — _ and took the children up in his 
arms. “Thus,” continued Plutarch, 
“they were saved, and, when they} 
‘grew up, set upon Tarchetius and 

overcame him.” - 
| The six-year-old boy will some 
‘day “work out his future” without 
benefit of the Georgia State Wel- 
fare Department. And who can 
say but that, like Romulus and 
Remus, he will be in the van- 
guard of that Gideon’s Army which 
will overcome. all the Tarchetiuses 
of prejudice and segregation. Un- 
less of course, our generation can 
do it sooner and thereby make it 
»ssible for this child to have the 
ove and happiness which ought te 
have been his birthright. ~ ° | 
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Effective July 1 
[] Daily Worker New Sub 


[] Yes 

[] No 

Check the book you want FREE, with your sub! 

[] Steve Nelson’s “The 13th Juror” 

[] Harvey Matusow’s “False Witness 

[] Walteg Lowenfels’ “Sonnets to Love and Liberty” 

[] Meridel LeSueur’s “Crusaders” 

[] Howard Fast’s “Freedom Road” 

C1] Howard Fast’s “Last Frontier” As 

C] ‘Virginia Gardner's’ “Rosenberg Story” ae 2 ee 
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[] Daily Worker Renewal 
Worker subscriber? 


WORKER Subscriptions Rates Are 
$3.50 — a Year 


$2.00 — Six Months 


You still save $1.70 a year by getting the subscription 


\ 
(D.W. Rate remains at $12 a year, and Combination Worker- 
Daily Worker at $13 a year) 
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Deserts for Summer 


By JO LYNNE 
By Federated Press 

Sensible homemakers stream- 
line their housekeeping and par- 
ticularly their cooking in summer, 
not only to save time, energy, 
hours in a hot kitchen, but to 
have more time with the children 
and. to be free for outings. 

Yet there comes a time when 
standard. summer meals seem 
stale and a little free time en- 
courages us to try something new 
and special for a treat. Perhaps 
company is coming or a celebra- 
tion of some kind is in order. 

Here are two elegant special 
desserts which are not hard to 
make. The cream roll requires 
just a little skill. However, if you 
can make an attractive jelly roll 
it will not be hard. 


CHOCOLATE CREAM ROLLc 


3-4 cup sifted cake flour 

1 cup sugar 

4 eggs 

1 tsp vanilla 

1-4 cup cocoa 

1 tsp. baking powder 

3-4 cup water 

14% cups heavy cream 

Sift together three times the 
flour, cocoa, baking powder, and 
one-half cup of sugar. Separate 
eggs. Beat whites till almost stiff 
and gradually beat in remaining 
one-half cup sugar. Continue 
beating till mixture is shiny and 


forms soft peaks when beater is © 


withdrawn. Beat yolks till light 
and lemon colored, and stir in 
water and vanilla, a little at a 
time. Stir in flour mixture and 
fold yolk mixture into white mix- 
ture. 

Pour into jelly roll pan, 10 by 
14 by 1 inches, that has been 
greased, lined with waxed paper, 
and greased again. Bake in mod- 


15 minutes or till cake springs 
back when pressed lightly with 
finger. 

Invert over towel dusted with 
confectioners sugar. Remove pan, 
peel paper from cake and trim 
off any crisp edges. Roll length- 
wise with towel turned inside 
the roll and cool on cake rack. 
When ready to serve, unroll and 
spread with whipped cream. Re- 
roll and slice to serve. Ten sery- 
ings. 

NESSELRODE PIE 

1% cups chocolate cooky 
crumbs 

42 cup cold water 

142 cups milk 

% cup sugar 

3 tbs sherry or 1 tbs vanilla 

42 cup chopped maraschino 
cherries 

1-4 cup coarsely chopped wal- 
nuts or pecans 

1-3 cup melted butter 

1 tbs plain gelatin 

2eggs . 

1-4 tsp salt 

42 cup whipping cream 

1-4 cup chopped candied fruit 

Combine cooky crumbs and 
melted butter, mix thoroughly 
and press firmly into a pie pan. 
Put in refrigerator while silied 
filling. 

Pour water over gelatin and let 
stand a few minutes. Scald milk 
in double-boiler, add _ gelatin. 
Beat ege yolks, one-quarter cu 
sugar and salt, add a little scald- 
ed milk, stir into remaining milk 
and return to boiler. Cook over 
hot water, stirring constantly till 
mixture thickens, about eight 
minutes. 

Chill and stir in flavoring. 

Beat egg whites ‘till stiff and 
beat in remaining sugar (one- 
quarter cup) slowly. Whip cream. 
Fold egg whites into gelatin 


erate oven, 375 degrees, 12 to 


a — 


custard, then fold in whipped 
cream. Fold in fruit and pour 
into chilled crumb crust. 

Top with shaved chocolate 


and chill till firm. 


Rockwell Kent 


(Continued from Page 9) 


thing true and beautiful and Jast- 
ing for its own sake. 

This is what Kent did with his 
“Moby Dick” drawings and so too 
with “Paul Bunyan,” also shown 
here. His houses and his boats (one 
of each is reproduced above) all 
have a unique quality. The houses 
are liveable alk permanent and it 
is therefore no surprise to the read- 
er to learn that the artist has been 
both an architect and a union car- 
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Women Who Made America 


She Fought 


By CLARA BODIAN 

MARGARET DREIER 
ROBINS came from a hu- 
manitarian family. She was 
raised in a sheltered, secure 


home, imbued with love for 
culture and the beauty of life. 
From her parents she learned to 
prize the dignity of man. 
Margaret Dreier’s love for 
people was one of the deepest 
influences in her life. Thus at 
an early age Margaret Dreier, 
who later became the wife of 
Colonel Raymond Robins, chose 
to devote her life in struggles 
of the working class. This was 
expressed in varied activilies. 
She was secretary-treasurer of 
the women’s auxiliary of a hos- 
pital in Brooklyn which was 
concerned with a sound diet 
program, with the need for ade- 
quate care for working class 
patients who could not afford 
private rooms or nurses. 


Around the turn of the cen- 
tury there was a great influx of 
immigrants from Europe. Con- 
ditions in the sweatshops were 
unbearable. Men and women 
worked endless hours under the 
most trying conditions. 


Young working women unable 
to express themselves in English 
were easy prey for the white 
slave traffic, as well as for ex- 
ploitation in shops, factories and 
as domestic workers. 


It was then, in 1903, that the 
Women's Trade Union League 
was organized. It plunged into 
campaigns of organizing women 
workers into unions and _ for 
protective legislation for women 
and children. 

Margaret Dreier was _per- 
suaded by Leonora OReilly to 
become an actiye member of 
the WTUL. | 

Many strikes broke out, and 
Margaret Dreier was deeply in- 
volved in them. At one meet- 
ing which she addressed, the 
audience included Raymond 
Robins, who had just returned 
from the Klondike. 

* 


MARGARET sought his ad- 
vice and help. Almost at once 
they fell in love and married 
three months later. .This fa- 
mous couple made their home 
in the most congested working 
class area of Chicago. 


She believed that the leader- 
ship of working class women’s: 
organizations must come from 
their own ranks. So in that 
spirit in 1913-she proceeded to 
help found the -League’s training 
school for women labor leaders, 
the first of its kind. This led to 
the opening of college doors to 
labor summer schools, such as 
Bryn Mawr. 

Mrs. Robins was the treasurer 


he Sweatshons 


sa 


MARGARET DREIER ROBINS 


of the national WITUL during 
1904-1906, and _ its president 
from 1909 to 1922. 

During the years: 1909-1913 
the WIUL played a significant 
role in the organization of the 
unorganized, particularly in the 
needle trades. In Chicago, 
40,000 garment. workers, em- 
bracing about nine different 
nationalities, were on. strike. 
Mrs. Robins directed most of 
the relief work. During this 
period she became a close triend 
and co-worker of Jane Adams 


of Hull House. 


She saw how women brought 
home unfinished bundles of gar- 
ments and worked through the 
nights so as to earn a few extra 
pennies to add to their meager 
income to keep their children 
from. starving. 

At the lJeague’s convention in 
1911 she told of her experiences. 
She sounded the alarm on the 
consequences to the community 
if such exploitation was unchal- 
langed. 

* 


MRS. ROBINS also helped 


tional Labor Conference of the 
League of Nations, then in ses- 
sion. 

* 


MRS. ROBINS was. elected 
president. In 1924 the Con- 
gress became known as the In- 
ternational Federation of Work- 
ing Women. A third congress 
was held in Vienna in 1923— 
and Mrs. Robins said: “Creat 
world questions are demanding 
settlement and these questions 
can only be settled by the peo- 
ples of the world, not by one 
nation, not by one race, not by 
one group. Therefore the im- 
portance of bringing the peoples 
of the world together. 

She said, peace cannot be had 
for the asking. We must have 
knowledge and understanding. 
Peace between the nations is 
the great achievement towards . 
which humanity is struggling. 

Later the International Fed- 
eration of Working Women be- 
came a department of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade 
Unions, and the WTUL with- 
drew. 


A Woman's Committee was 
established in the International 
Federation of Trade Unions. 
Thus the three congresses in- 
spired by Mrs. Robins had a 
lasting influence on international 
organization of women. 

‘After 15 years as president 
of the WTUL, she felt that the 
leadership should pass into the 
hands of trade union women. 
So in 1922, at a convention, 
she gave up her office as presi- 
dent. Although she was urged 
to continue as president, she 
said: “If there is among you no 
trade union woman who can be 
president of the National 
League, then I have. not built 


penter, who has himself built and 


repaired many a home. The boats 


are trim, beautiful and seaworthy, for victory over Hitlerism. 

as befits a boat drawn by a man I can recall in the late 1920s 

who has made a living as a fisher- When among some artists there was 

man in the icy waters off the Maine 4 grave shaking of heads because 

coast. : Kent had begun to illustrate adver- 
The drawings we print here, tisements for some of the large 


however, tell even more of Rock- Co'POrations. But Kent did not ful- 
well Kent. The longshoreman was fill their grim prophesies that his 
drawn for the Intemational Long- 2! would suffer. On the contrary 
shoremen and Warehousemen’s De exploited these assignments to 
Union’ and is one of a series on Pring better art to the advertising 
dockers which the union commis- world and to the mass circulation 


sioned Kent to do. From that day in ™48azines and, in the opinion of 
Kent’s vouth when he came under 5°me better acquainted with adver- 


the influence of Rufus Weeks, so- tising than J, influenced advertis- 
cialist and fellow townsman in ™8 art for the better for many 


Tarrytown, Kent felt an identity Y©#"S thereafter. 


in strike negotiations. She urged 
the workers to fight for an 
agreement for impartial arbitra- 
tion machinery so as to handle 
grievances. She was one of the 
signers of what was known as 
the Famous Agreement now in 
effect in the Men’s Clothing In- 
dustry throughout the country, 
where the Amalgamated Clo- 
thing Workers Union has con- 
tracts. 

In 1913, at the National Con- 
vention of the WTUL, a Na- 
tional Legislative Committee 
was set up. This led to a fed- 
eral investigation of women in 
industry, which resulted in the 


for aid to democratic Spain, and 
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YOUTHFUL CHARMER 


A carefully tailored shirtwaist 
dress to wear all through the 
warm weather. Pattern No. 8128 

comes in sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 
20. Send 35 cents in coin, your 
name, address, pattern number 
and size to Federated Press, 
1150 Avenue of the Americas, 
N. Y. 36. The latest issue of our 
pattern magazine contains doz- 
ens more smart, easy to sew 
styles for all ages. Send 25 cents 
for your copy of the spring and 
gummeér G5 issue i 


ee 


with the working class and the 
trade union movement. 
cae 
ANOTHER drawing is entitled 


* 
AS I HAVE already said, I re- 


~ sg immediately to the — 
the t 


expressive line and the clean- 


“Puerto Rico and Alaska” and ‘re- cut quality of Kent’s black and 
veals Kent’s sense of the interna- white-drawings, as I do to the som- 
tional solidarity of the people, a ber and majestic beauty of his oils. 
strong element in his consistent One of the striking features’ of “It's 
fight for peace which took him to Me, O Lord” is that this autobio- 
Paris for the first meeting of the graphy tells the interesting and im- 


World Peace Congress. 


portant story of one of the signifi- 


In his desire to speak gmt. 3 his cant figures of our times and also 


art to the whole people, R 


well brings to the reader an enormously 


Kent has also executed some elo- rich collection of some of the best 
, Quent :posters,. notably.. for -peace, art of our day. ie a 


2 
sate 


establishment of the Women’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Labor De- 
partment. Later the Children’s 
Bureau was also established. 

In 1917, at the WIUL con- 
vention, Mrs. Robins called for 
women’s gatherings all’ over the 
world. Two years later, in Oc- 
tober, 1919, there assembled in 
Washington, D. C., the first 


International Gongress of Work- 


ing Women. Women came from 
18 countries and _ resolutions 
growing out cf their discussions 
were presented at the Interna- 


well.” 
At the same convention she 


was instrumental in adding two 
objectives to the League's plat- 
form: the outlawing of war-and 
closer affiliation of women work- 
ers of all countries. 

On Feb. 21, 1945, Margaret 
Dreier Robins died of a heart 
ailment at the age of 76 in her . 
Florida home. Colonel Ray- 
mond Robins and her sister 
Mary Dreier were -with her to 
the end. : 


Steelworkers Say Pact OK - 
—But They've Got a But’ 


By A WORKER CORRESPONDENT agreed to let supervisors in to 
: LACKAWANNA, N.Y. |} maintain the plant, providing the 


LAST YEAR, when steelworkers got a pay raise amount- is pp oe ~~ — 
ing to two cents in cash per hour, you couldn’t walk into a/">°"* at midnight Thursday, 


2 : which agreement was honored b 
steel union hall, up on a furnace floor, or into a neighbor-| poth Be Picketing was pitied 
hood gin-mill, without hearing ful, with few incidents. A few 
long, loud beefs about the amount cars and a couple of trucks had 
of the settlement. This year, every- to be turned back in Lackawanna. 
where you go, the main question 


In the big steel strikes of “49 
among steelworkers is, “How much and ’52, the union had agreed to 
did I get?” This reflects a real satis-| 


maintain the steel plants. This 
faction among the rank and file’ resulted in union mem, including 
with a settlement ranging from 


some production and many main- 
‘eleven and a half cents to twenty, tenance workers, working two or 
‘seven cents per hour. 


three days a week while the strike 

vion in 1892 to become the second world’s champ under the This satisfaction can be seen was. ae The company seized — 
Marquis De Queensbury rules. He lost it in turn to little Ruby Bob | even among the poorest paid steel-| the opportunity to do various re- 
Fitzsimmons in 1897 and Fitz was deposed by Jim Jeffries in 1899. workers, who got the smallest, pair jobs and stockpile coke, which 

Corbett made his first comeback try at the age of 35. Jeffries, |raises. At the same time, it is could not have been done under 
who thas more than a few supporters as the greatest of them all, | qualified by them with, “Why normal production. Most of all, it 
was a terrific hitter and was installed as a 2-1 favorite over the |should I get 12 cents. when some-| weakened the strike, and the mo- 
faded Gentleman Jim. Betting was heavy that he would win by | body else gets 18? We pay: the rale of the strikers. 
a KO inside of 10 rounds. same money for a loaf of bread in talk about the strike itself. short! No worker feels very good about 

They fought on May 11, 1900 in the old Seaside Athletic | the store.” And it is true that the | 


pelle pam . ‘his brother going to work while 
Club of Coney Island, before a crowd of 8,000. It was a sultry oe wren, SR ee eee ee he’s out in the street on strike. 
night (they tell me—I wasn't around just yet). 


settlement would have been even. 4 
more satisfactory, in fact a tre-| Showing up on picket lines than rae In ‘55. in Lackawanna, it was dit- 
The still speedy Corbett put the crowd in an uproar and danced 
all around the heavier Jeffries, jabbing his head off and piling up a 


‘mendous victory for the union if it! the past few strikes. At Republic ferent. No union workers were 
had been 15 cents an hour a¢cross-| Steel in South Buffalo, they put to maintain the steel plant. This 
huge lead on points. At the 22nd round (it was a 25-roundér), it | the-board, rather than increasing up a pretty good picket line in decision was reached by the plant 
looked as though Corbett was in. The only thing that could save |the spread in pay between the; comparison to 1952. About 60; men! committee of the four big. Lacka- 
Jeffries was a knockout. In the 23rd, as Corbett seemed to get just a |lowest and the highest paid work-| showed up on Thursday night to|wanna locals after considerable 
bit careless, or maybe a bit tired, Jeffries let fly two successive |ers. This particularly hurts the shut the plant down. In Lacka- pressure from both rank and file 
leit hooks that landed much the way Joe Louis’ speedy, short, but | Negro and Spanish-speaking steel-,-wanna, at the ‘huge Bethlehem) and local leadership. Lackawanna 
crushing hooks landed on Conn, and Corbett went down and out. | workers, who are mainly to be|Steel plant, about 100  pickets| steelworkers hailed this decision, 
and out. ‘found in. the lower job classes. | peacefully shut the plant down.! with few exceptions, as a big step 
The End of Gentleman Jim There’s also a lot of comment The next morning Lackawanna forward in restoring the militant 
Hating detest eiateidd fiom him that way rankled in Corbett on the size of the price increases workers were cheered to see all) fighting spirit of the late 30's and 
for three veard and at the ace of 38 he tried canto e ‘ ~<te put in effect by the steel com-} gates closed when they went to pick| early °40’s. They hope that other 
Jedries at “Mechanic's Pavilion “in San Francisco A eae we a Fie — the up their paychecks, wath gates: steel locals will do the same in 
petitor, it Sie AR AR Be ine tact p aah a @ - com- | companies well over five times the 1 and 4, where pickets were stop- times to come. 
arn * ean ae pe" the great Tohn oaks ae a ‘amount of the cost to them of the ping every. car and letting only; Steelworkers’ eyes are now turn- 
is emieriial . Eibdialaiotines cee ks nt 4k — TT oo | Wage reine. supervisory and payroll personnel|ed back to the day to day strug- 
ne second. Mispiaying some’ or his old speed, he Kept going till the NATURALLY, there’s a Jot of into the plant...The union had’ gles in the shops. 
sixth, when he went down for the count of nine. The end came in . — ——- 
the tenth. A blow to the solar plexus sent Jim down for nine— 
he was up and down again and up again out on his feet. It was 


he And Hildy Shall Teach Them 


by lester rodney 


WITH THE BIG NEWS that Archie Moore finally has his 
crack at Rocky Marciano’s heavyweight title signed sealed and to 
he delivered at Yankee Stadiou the night of Sept. 20th, there will 
be a steady rise of talk about the fight. There is something about 
a big heavyweight title fight, and this one has its fascinating 
angles, SO.... 

With the. focus on the heavyweights, this seems like a good 
time to run back briefly over some of the more exciting heavyweight 
title fights of history. We'll go back around the fabled turn of the 
century and work our way up to date, stopping at the big ones. 
We'll start today with the attempt of James J. Corbett, second 
heevyweight champ in history, to win back the big bauble. 

Gentleman Jim, the original “Fancy Dan” of the ring, was the 
first champ to try to regain his lost laurels. Jim, a former San Fran- 
cisco bank clerk, had battered the great John L. Sullivan into obli- 


1 


ee 


The next comback attempt found Jeffries defending the title 
for the third time. It was “Ruby” Bob Fitzsimmons, at the age of 
40, trying to regain the title, and the much needed dough that went 
with it. | 

Fitz was known as a fistic “freak” because he was so small. He 
was never really more than an overgrown middleweight. He had 
won the crown from Corbett in 1897, originating the “solar plexus” 
punch. He was 40 pounds lighter than Jeffries and had seen Cor- 
bett go down in his attempted comeback. 

_ _ The fight was held in 1902 in a circus tent at Valencia Street 

in Frisco. It was a dramatic setting. A high wind ripped the 

tent canvas and had it flapping in places, and dust clouds swept 

across the ring. The floor of the’ ring was so built that everv 

time the heavier Jeffries took a step it gave a few inches, . 
a 9 6 


Oid Fitz a Union Man 


Thirty seconds after after the first round started the tight 
lipped Fitzsimmons had crack Jeffries face open. For eight rounds 
he cut, slashed and chopped the champ as the crowd roared 
i amazement, Its seldom written, but Fitz’ 40-vear-old fury 
was mostly the desperate fury of a man without money. Fitz. in- 
cidentally spoke at a meeting at the old Madison Square Garden 
with old Bill Haywood for the Paterson strikers who were bein 

framed. He was a blacksmith before turning fighter. , 


| (Continued from Page 1) 
He was Adolphe H. Wenzell, 
vice-president and director of 
the great public utility financing 
firm, the First Boston Corp. 
Working within the Budget 
Bureau itself, Wenzell drafted 
the financing plan for the D-Y 


program which as to replace 
TVA _ power. 
| I 


The White House anti-TVA 
| strategy has a long background. 
Eisenhower brought mto gov- 
ernment, as head of the Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental 
Xelations, the McCarthyite and 
TVA opponent, Clarence Man- 
ion. Manion’s McCarthyite dec- 
larations become so flagrant that 
the White House had to let him 


gO. 


| The President named as chair- 
‘man of the Atomie Energy Com- 
mission,’ Lewis Strauss, a. pro- 


(Continued from Page 1) 
her parents to satisfy herself 
that thev are there. 

One wonders whether the 
natural revulsion of millions 
against the law in question will 
prevail, will halt the inhuman 
legal process before it grinds to 
its grisly end. It is not at all cer- 
tain. | 

It seems to me such law has 
no place in the jurisprudence ot 


| a\ 20th Century state. The sep- 


aration of church and _ politics 
prevails in the matter of educa- 
tion. Is that separation to be de- 
nied in the sacred relation of 
parent to child? For to all hu- 
man purpose the man_= and 
woman who adopted the child 
virtually at its birth are its par- 
ents in reality. For reality here 
is Hildy’s life, the lives of Lena 
Ellis, of Melvin Ellis. It is not 
even a question of returning the 


back. Is the United States, at 
mid-century, to revert to the 
standards of Nurenberg? That 
is not 1 matter of Catholics, or 
Protestants or Jews: similar in- 
stances are known in each of the 
faiths. 

But the social current does 
not run entirely in the direction 
Judge Reynolds of the Massa- 
chusetts Court would have it 
run. It was heartening to read 
that a U.S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals ruled last week that a 
white child can have a legal 
Negro stepfather. The matter 
involved a child born out of 
wedlock. whose white mother 
later ~married a Negro. The 
couple applied in federal court 
to adopt the five year old boy. 
Judge Holtzoff refused to grant 
the legal papers because the 
stepfather “is a colored man.” 
He made his finding on the basis 


child to the woman who gave 
her birth. She has not asked the 
child for herself, but for some 
family, unknown as vet, non-ex- 
 istent as yet. 


In the eighth he landed a hard blow over Jeffrie’s left eve and 

the blood poured over both of them. Some say the wind blowing 
od tarough the torn canvas sprayed it over the ringsiders. Before | bringing about the Dixon-Yates | 
that round ended Jeffries’ glove was soaked from wiping his face contract 
ater he said: “I took a terrific slaughtering—it was a classic. no | | 
tooling.” Jeffries, a boilermaker by trade, was awful tough. | : 
_ dn the next round the champion came out slowly and bulled | 
into Fitzsimmons without trying to box. He backed the lighter 
cnallenger into a corner. Fitzsimmons landed six times on the big 
b'oed soaked Jeffries with a left. Jeffries feinted his guard down. 
biizsimmmons moved in and started a right. It never got there. 
‘T cat terrific short left that saved tle day against Corbett thudded 
solidly into Fitz body around the liver. The gallant little fortv- 
yesr-old gladiator went down, rolled over on the canvas tried to 
gel up and couldn't. But what a fight he had put up. J 

(Next week we'll tell about the attempted comeback of Jeftries 
deiended the title successfully three times and was himself beate, 
when he tried to take it back from the | | the 
first Negro heavyweight ‘echampion.) 


Einstein 
(Continued from Page 4) 
should wish this to be understood, 


that the child, upon adulthood, 
“might lose the social status of a 
white man,” legally conceding 
thereby, the Nurenberg thesis. - 
that the status of the Nordic. 
race is superior. He also ruled 
on the basis that the couple had 
refused to sign a housing “loyal- 
ty” oath. 

Fortunately Judge David L. 
Bazelon of the Appellate Court 
decreed otherwise, reversed the 
finding of the lower court as ob- 
viously based upon Hitler’s code 
rather than upon the American 
Constitution. 

We trust, similarly, that Hil- 
dy’s life will be spared the bar- 
barism threatening her. We 
would hope that those who strive 
to determine her fate by their 
rigid adherence to the letter of - 
the law would remember the 
very Scriptures in whose name 
they. are committing this abomi- 
nation. : 

There was a wise man named 
Solomon who adjudged a sim- 
ilar case several thousand years 
ago. IIe awarded the child to 
the mother who would not al- 
low the sword to decide the 
issue.. Is there no modern au- 
thority in Massachusetts that 
will save. this child from the 
sabre-edge. of an archaic and... 
volent judicial ;decree? | +i 
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‘claimed foe of TVA. It was Strauss | 
‘who was most instrumental in 


* 


THE PRESIDENT dumped: 
Gordon Clapp, as chairman of: 
IVA, and replaced him with 
Brig. Gen. Herbert Vogel, who 
was thoroughly ignorant of TVA 
| problems. | 
| These appointments and firings 
‘were of a piece with his original 
choice of colleagues. Douglas 
McKay, an arch foe of public 
| power and ~ old enemy of TVA, 
See ele 3 was named Secretary of the In-| 
great Jack Johnson, the ‘terior, and Peer Adams, pri- 
i ree SS le vate om spokesman in New 
convened], and through jit the England, was named his acdminis- 2 " 
| scientists of the ould and the trative assistant when the Repub- i Se | 
general public, to subscribe to the lican administration took over. !Memphis, Ark. This was to feed, 
both in the East and in:th West ; following resolution: | Only recently he named J. Sin- power across the Mississippi River 
tel i Ba nl oe | “In view of the fact that in clair Armstrong, former member to TVA lines in Mempliis. 
Fes (8 2 te team i rig aii tite ae ae the law firm which numbered, | * 
rr Yak 4 8 q S shes | stihiiean — alte the huge Commonwealth Edison} Last November, while Con- 
Shall Ake cathe = we 8 At certainly em- Co. of Chicago among its clients,! gress was in recess, the contract 
oo wet pa ae: ie — death, PB yed, and that such weapons 4s chairman of the Securities and | was signed, under direct orders 
nesta 8 ys _ our t reaten’ the continued existence) Exchange Commission. Arm- from the President, and in the 
arr 4 id i: gre as uman of mankind, we urge the govern-| stvong has been desperately try-|face of charges that the D-Y 
ie cae : r Sint remem-| ments of the world to realize, and|ing to conceal the complicity of would cost. more than a TVA 
umanity and forget the rest./to acknowledge publicly, that their, the SEC, under his chairmanship, | plant would have cost, and was 
If you can do §6, the way lies purposes cannot be furthered by in this Power Trust operation. an opening’ gun in the plan to 
open to a new paradise; if you a world war, and we urge them,| The Dixon-Yates programjwreck TVA. The outcry has 
cannot, there lies before you the|consequently, to find peaceful! called for a private utility com- forced cancellation of the con- 
risk of universal death. _. |means for the settlement of alljbine to build and. operate a tract but the GOP, power-grab_at- 
We invite this camgress [to; be matters of dispute between them.71650,000 kilowatt plant at West temptihashet)ended.!): '> . ~9y:oana 
‘ v ' om - . were VOCASI.) GQviA YTSHAIGAHE finds) sobs A fi i oO gee 
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* 

THE times ate out of joint 
and we have read of other 
threats to’ take children away 
from parents whose politics the 
current governors of our land 
abhor. One such instance is 
known today. If Hildy is taken 
from her foster-parents, is this 
to become a pattern. in the land? 
Are questions of religion, ideol- 
ogy or race to take precedence 
over mother-love and _father- 
love? It seems to me mankind 
revolted against such a code in 
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(Continued from Page 2) : 
ings out of stock market gains. 
Nowadays they try to. convert 
ordinary profits into stock market 
gains (capital gains), because the 
tax laws are arranged to that end. 
If a very wealthy man made all 
his ineome individends and re- 
ported it all without avoidance 
(something that never - happens), 
he would pay up to 90 percent in 
taxes. But if he makes all his 
income through stock market 
gains he pays only 25 percent. He 
keeps’ seven times as much! 

The day after the GM _ stocy 
split was announced, the value of 
GM shares went up by one and 
one-third billion dollars. How 
much of this was taken in by “in- 
_ siders"—close associates of the 
leading figures on the corpora- 
tions board of directors—may 
never be known. But some of the 
gainers can be identified. 

For example, the largest holder, 
the duPont Co., made ovet $300 
million on the $14 per share rise, 
cn top of a billion dollars from 
the.stock rise of the previous 18 
months. A large part of that goes 
to the duPont family. 

A good slice goes to the top 
brass of General Motors. Last. 


year the company set aside a rec- 


ord $75 million for bonuses to! 
Officials and higher executives, 53. 
percent to be paid in stock. At! 
the end of 1954 GM carried in its’ 
treasury over a million shares val-' 
ued (as of the award dates) at $69 
million. Today those shares are 
worth $130 million, an added’ 
profit of $61 million for the-off-| 
cials, of which $15 million ac-: 
crued the day after the stock split 


Was announced. 
* 


SOME NEWSPAPERS shave 
expressed sympathy with “Engine 
Charlie” Wilson, 
dent,’ who would now have a 
profit bf over $2% million on his 


would not buy. 


himself out of a job”; and he will 


ex-GM presi-': 


s $$ Haul 


whipped up again. The large 
companies are repeating the game. 

GM and Ford tried to sell it 
to the UAW, but the workers 
So GM has in- 
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troduced the scheme for 100,000 
unorganized salaried employes. 
GM makes a financial contribu- 
tion, and at least partial guaran- 
tees against losses. But the effect 
is essentially unchanged. The em- 
ployes are given the “privilege” 
of buying stock, in place of im- 
mediate cash concessions they 
could negotiate. And, ‘the com- 
pany hopes, the émployes will 
identify their interests with GM, 
disdain unions, work harder, and 
help the company make more 
profits at their own expense. 
* 

SUPPOSE A $5,000 a year man 
enters the plan and sticks to it 
for the full five-year period pro- 
vided. He then will have enough 
GM stock to yield dividends of 
about $100 a year, equivalent to 
a 2 percent salary rise. True, he! 
may have passed up a fight for 
five salary increases of 5-10 per- 
cent each in the meantime. True, 
he may have long since “worked 


| 
be wholly without protection 
against layoffs in 1956, when “even! 
the optimists forsee trouble” in 
the auto industry (Business Week, | 
July 2). His share in the GM, 
profit feast will be as thin as Lin-| 
coln’s proverbial soup boiled from, 
the shadow of a starved pigeon. 
But he will be a ~ 
American industry! 
For the moment all this is gris 
to the mill of the corporate spokes- 
men who spout the wonders of 


’> . 
partner im! 


t| 


in the United States. But the 
highly profitable speculative deals’ 
which fuel the propaganda, at the| 
same time hasten the deluge when’ 
even the most powerful monopo- 
lies can no longer realize 70 per-. 


| is secon 


| Teamsters 


ithe new “people’s free enterprise” | C4™P@igns 
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ILA Parley Maps Struggle 


To Up Dockers’ Conditions 


‘By HARRY RAYMOND 


DELEGATES to last week’s 37th international convention of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association weighed the gains the union made in a two-year uphill struggle 
for its very existence and mapped a militant campaign to improve conditions of workers 


on the docks in all ports under its 


es 
e joint report of Capt. Wil- 


liam Y. Bradley, president, and|- 


Teddy Gleason, general organ- 
izer, termed the convention the 
“victory convention of the ILA.” 
The delegates voted unanimously 
to accept and carry out recom- 
mendations of the report which 
called for: 


® A campaign for uniform 
wages for longshoremen in all 
ports through national bargaining. | 

© Safeguarding customs and 
practices éstablished in the ports: 
which are now under attack of 
the Bi-State Waterfront Commis- 
sion in New York. 


® Improved safety codes in all 
future contracts with the slip- 
owners. The longshore industrv. 
d in the USA in the num-;) 
ber of accidents and even greater 
than coal mining. 

¢ A campaign uniting with all) 
labor to wipe federal and state! 


' 


® Steps toward a fraternal 


| Brotherhood of | 


Internationa 
through a “compact 


~ e 
ene 


\ 


peal the bi-state law which set| ILA and member firms of the New 

ip the Waterfront Commission in| York Shipping Association.” 

New York and New Jersey. A large number of the delegates 
“The Waterfront Commission elected to this convention are Ne- 


acts as a Gestapo on the New York} gro loungshoremen. Most of them 


anti-labor laws from: the books. waterfront, constantly prying and|came from the ports of Philadel- 
eek | : “Ul snooping into the personal lives of phia, Baltimore, Norfolk and ports 
|working alliance with the Ak L. our membership,” Gieason told the of the South Atlantic and Gulf. 


|Many of them are officers in their 
David Al- 


delegates. | 
He told how the Comniission home port ILA locals. 


> . ne ° . . . si 
and agreement for joint union “trjes to dictate collective bargain-- ston, of Norfolk, is an international 


and joint collective 
bargaining. po 
* ) 

THE DELEGATES heard 
from their officers how the ILA, 
in face of opposition from federal 
and state government, the com- 


GM stock if he hadn’t been re- cent profits, nor have their stocks| mercial newspapers, radio, tele- 
quired to sell it when he became;sell for three times capital val-| vision, the top AFL leadership, 


Secretary of Defense. That noble' ues. This unhappy outcome will} New York Port Authority, Water- 


guardian of the public purse, the 


the propaganda bubble. | 


deflate 


front Commission, chambers of 


Hoover Commission, is trying to Much more serious, it will result}commerce and the courts, won 
yrevent such “misfortunes” in the! in mass layoffs of millions of work-| two NLRB elections and _ negoti-, 
future. It has urged a change in ers, and consequent mass suffer- ated contracts with the shippers 


the regulations so that no govern- 
ment appointees need sell their) 
stock. : 


ing. 


for long- 


improving conditions 


There is only one way to avert shoremen. 


this. This is for working people, 


Bradley told how in “those very 


GM directors at the same meet-Yhrough organized action, to se-|dark days when confusion was 
ing which announced the stock cure guarantees in order to main- rampant arzong the membership 
split, tried another angle to stir|tain their incomes and in order|of our union and when _ public 


up stock purchases. At the peak’ 


of the 1929 bull market, large cor- jobs when the boom of the big) against 


porations unloaded millions of 
shares of stock through installment} 
sales to employes. This meant 
more profits to the large holders, 


but disastrous losses to the work- financed out of the tens of bil-) tered 
ers, in the crash that followed. A!lions now piling up in the cof- story.” 


new generation is working, and 
the speculative fever has been 


Copper Strikers Wring 15 Cents 


(Continued from Page 2) 
raiding and strikebreaking policy 
that heads of the United Steel-. 


unsuccessfully. 


to provide alternative peaceful 
companies comes to an end. Such 
guarantees can be sought through 
legislation- and through union con- 


tracts. And they snould all be 


| 


— | 


fers of the corporations and _ their 
wealthy owners and manacers. 


f 


an Anaconda plant. 
The most advanced unitv in the | 


copper field is thé chain-wide Ken-| 


; 


ILA to work toward 


was overwhelmingly 
our organization, the 
hand of friendship was extended 
to us by John L. Lewis, president 


opinion 


‘of the United Mine Workers, who 


graciously received me and _lis- 
sympatheticaliy to my 
“In addition to his warm sym-| 
pathy,” Bradley reported, “he ad- 
vanced directly and indirectly to 
our cause more than $300,000.” 
* ' 

GLEASON CALLED 


a 


on the 
program 
of national bargaining. | 


, ) F | i“There is absolutely no reason! | 
workers of America tried, although necott conference of 54 delegates| why a longshoreman in the South 
of 21 locals of 11 international un-! Atlantic and Gulf or for that mat-| 


An election petition field in An- ions that faced the company unit-}ter any place in tae USA and 


. ° ° , | 
aconda, Mont., was thrown out by|edly in negotiations. When the! Canada should receive less wages| 


the NLRB as invalid. If the peti-/strike took effect pickets of differ-| or work under less favorable con-! 


tion had been honored, Mine-Mill’s 
hands would have been tied on 
striking and bargaining. Steel's! 
agents in Montana agitated for a 
“no vote on strike authorization. 
They also influenced a panic move- | 
ment, scotched by Mine-Mill’s ne- 
gotiating committee, for accept- 
ance of the earlier 10-cent offer. 

An election petition filed by 
Steel at Kellogg, Idaho, for the 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan mines em- 
ploying 1,500 actually prevented 
the strike. from taking effect until 
an election — ro 


IN DEFIANCE of this policy 
on top, Edward Murphy, president 
of Laurel Hill, Long Island, 
‘Phelps-Dodge Local 4355 of Steel, 
assured Mine-Mill it will not nego- 
tiate with the company while the 
strike is on and that pickets: will 
be thrown up at the p t on July 
31, the lecal’s deadline, if there is 
no agreement by that time. 
- Similar - ity ns: 


} 


ent affiliations marched arm-in-| 
arm. | 

Included in this conference! 
along with Kennecott locals of 
Mine-Mill are the AFL’s Machin- 
ists Local 568; Electrical Locals 
1081 and’ 1438; Operating Engi- 
neers No. 3; Utah State Council 
of Carpenters; Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Brotherhood of 
Painters. Also the unaffiliated 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men, Nonferrous Clerical and 
Technical Workers and System 
Federation No. 155. 

T he Kennecott- conference 
adopted a resolution sent, to AFL 
president George Meany appeal- 
ing to him to use his office to 
“prevail upon the CIO. United 
Steelworkers to stop their —— 
ipled raids against long establi 
trade unions in the non-ferrous 
metal mining industry.” The res- 
olution also greeted AFL-CIO 
mer and ‘added:: “We look for- 
ward to a united American la 


i 


came from Hastings-on-the-Hud- 
son local of the IUE-CIO covering 


ditions than a man in a North At- 
lantic port,” he said. | 
“Our industry is a national in-, 
dustry, the various stevedore con-, 
tractors and steamship companies 
operate in all ports and on all 
coasts. The interest in our mem- 
bership and the prosperity of both 
labor and management require 
the principle of. national bargain-, 
ing and common expiration dates 
for all future contracts.” 
' The convention called for unity 
with other unions in the fight 
fagainst “right to work” and other 
anti-labor laws. 
| “These ‘right to work’ Jaws,” 
‘Gleason declared, “are nothing, 
more than a way to undermine 
the wages and working con‘litions 
which the ILA and other labor 
uniens have established and are 
a guarantee to unscrupulous em- 
ployers to pay any wage they 
like.” 
we Be. 


/ BRADLEY AND 


GLEASON}. 


movement in the neas future,” 


called for an all-out fight to re- 


ing practices” and “interfered in vice-president and he played a 


‘no Jess than 20 grievances in aj leading role in guiding the con- 
three-month period between the vention. 


—— 


—_—-——- - 


JUDGE HAROLD A. STEVENS (right), first Negro to become — 
a New York state supreme court justice, is congratulated by Gov. 
Averell Harriman. Judge Stevens had been serving with the court 
of general sessions in New York City. 


—————— —————_ 


New York Circulation Standing 


CIRCULATION activity in New York State for both The 
Worker and the Daily Worker continued at a standstill last week, 
Only 12 Worker subs and seven for the Daily Worker were re- 
ceived for the’ entire state. Worker bundle sales centinued to drop, 
going below the 2,000 mark for the first time in some 18 months. 

Again, as in the past couple of months, what little activity there 
was, was confined to Manhattan, which got eight of the 12 Worker 
subs, and six of the seven Daily Worker subs. 

The summer push for 600 Daily Worker subs in New York 
State has yet to get under way. 

Here are the stantlings, as of Thursday, July 14: 

WORKER 


(Subs) 
Achieved 


- 


(Bundle) 
Geal Achieved 


177 
1612 
245 
208 
262 


Geal 


3200 
3000 
1800 
1500 

560 


10000 
DAILY WORKER 
(Subs) 


Achieved 


327 
431 

vO 
208 
106 


1163 


County 
Manhat 
eee gg 
Bronx 
Queens 
Upstate 


Total 1904 


(Bundle) 
Goal Achieved 
5 
24 
16 
~~ 
93 


153 


County 
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How Strong Is the Case 
Against Cigarettes? 


WHAT IS THE ANSWER of the tobacco companies to mounting evidence indi- 
cating that cigarette smoking causes or helps to cause lung cancer? On the basis of evi- 
dence on hand, it appears to be the standard big business answer, reflecting the usual 


big business disregard of the peo- 
ale’ s welfare—more and more con- 
ation advertising. | 

How strong is the case against 
cigarettes? Let’s take a look. 

A recent’ study on older men 
conducted for the American Can- 
cer Society by Drs. Hammond and 
Horn revealed that cigarette smok- 


CARCINOMA OF LUNG DEATHS 
(All Reported) 


2274 


ers had a lung cancer death rate. 


seven times higher than non-sinok- 
ers. The study revealed: 

® The lung cancer death rate 
is more than “three times as high 
for those who smoke over two 
yxacks a day as for those who smoke 
ites than one pack. 

® Cancer of the lung ranks sec- 
ond only to heart disease 
cause of death for two-pack 
smokers. 

* Even light smokers, those 
uffing less than a half-pack daily, 
have: | considerably — higher lung | 
cance rates than non-smokers. 


The relationship of cigarette 
sbokibe and Img cancer holds in 
rural as well as in urban areas. 

© There appears to be some re- 
lationship between pipe smoking 
and Jung cancer, although it’s 
much less marked — than 


cigarettes. Cigar smokers, on the 


other hand, don’t appear to have, 


appreciably higher lung = cancer 
rates than niaaaeaokers. 
This latest Hammond-Horn stu- 


dy is only one of the many indica- | 


tions that cigarettes contain lung 
cancer-causing elements, and: ac- 
cording to Dr. 
Medical Director of the American 
Cancer Society: 
lung is showing the most rapid 
increase ever ascribed to anv non- 
infectious disease in medical his- 
tory 
This increase has paralleled a 
rise in smoking: 
* 


GETTING BACK to the cigar- 


ette makers “answer to this evi- 


dence, let’s take a look at some of, 


the changes brought about in the |‘ 


industry, not by the health problem | 


itself, but by the publicity given | 


it, publicity which has threatened 


the profits of the giant corporations 
which manufacture America’s 
smokes. : 


The first change came abdut 


with the introduction of king size, 


cigarettes. The advertising agen- 
cies soon got busy dropping all 
sorts of hints that the longer the 
cigarette, the more healthful. Long 
cigarettes filter impurities, tars, 


nicotine out of smoke was the line. | 
Then as public alarm grew over 


eee oe ~~ = ———— - 


“= 


as a. 


eas 


City of 


City of 
10.000- 50,000 


50,000+ 


| subur or Town | Rural ~ 


E320 20486 


Never Smoked 


‘ithe dangers of cigarettes, 
cigarette people came up with a 

new answer, the filter cigarette. 
Unquestionably — the combination 


of king-size and filter smokes prec- established brands. Camels, to take 


with | 


ipitated a revolutionary change in the most extreme case, have nearly 
American smoking habits. A dozen doubled 


new brands have sprung up andj|the past two pens 
Old! been substantial nicotine increases 


brands, like Pall Mall, which were in both Chesterfield and Luckies. 


‘jumped into popularity. 


began 


“Big 


moderate sellers, suddenly 
moving with the long-time 


“Cancer of the! 


Chesterfield. 


ee 


Three’ ‘AG amel, Lucky Strikes and. these facts mean im ‘tien of ciur- 


Fa Cigoret 


the cording to tests recently conduct-| 


ed by Consumers Union, tobacco 
companies have greatly increased 
the nicotine content of their old 


in nicotine -content over 
There have 


* 


STATISTICALLY, do 


what 


rent cigarette smoking habits. In 


But the facts about these new 1952, 81.56 percent of all cigar-. 


brands reveal a_ shocking truth. ‘ettes smoked were regular, non- 


Charles Cameron, | Americans today are actually get- 


ting more nicotine and more tar 
per smoke tha never before in 
cigarette history. Here’s why. 

1. Regular size cigarettes with 
filters have less nicotine in their 


17 percent were 
‘king-size, non-filter, while only 
1.3 percent were filters. Now 
1954 figures), regulars have drop- 


filter smokes, 


kings have jumped to 27.06 per- 
cent, and filters, mostly king size, 
have climbed to 9.64 percent. 


smoke (on the average) than do| (These figures were calculated be- 


ers, but the much more common 
king size filter smokes actually 
have more nicotine ,than regular 
smokes without filters. King size 
cigarettes without . filters, despite 
advertising claims, actually have 
far more nicotine than any other 


‘style of smoke. 
2. Regular cigarettes with filters 


have one-third less tar than reg- 
ulars without filters, but king size 


smokes with filters produce only ed from the move toward filters 
is all but cancelled out by -the fact! 


one-ninth less tar than regulars 
without filters. This difference 


ee 


not significant, but here’s one that 
is: King-size, non-filter 
yield 30 percent more tar than the 
convential butts. 

3. To make matters worse, 


ac- 


a ee - . . a -_ . —— 


"WaT NEED. ny 


ease **% 


ON low To Cook WiTHour 


ew 4 


is | ‘filter 


me 


regular size cigarettes without filt-' fore the introduction of Marlboro 
These | 


‘by the Philip Morris Co. 
filter cigarettes have jumped to 
immediate popularity and _ it 
probable that filter smokes 
account for a neven larger share 
of the market.) 


greatest jump in cigarette smok- 
‘ing occurs for king size smokes 
without filters, the cigarettes which 
have the highest nicotine and tar 
content. And any advantage gain- 


that the most popular brands of 
cigarettes are king size, and| 


therefore just as deleterious as. 


smokes regular smokes. 


Certainly these figures prove 
that the tobacco companies are 


that they are doing something 
about it, except of course to pro- 
tect their profits. The figures also 
sive us the tip-off on how much 
faith we can put in the research 
setup now being organized by the 
tobacco manufacturers to “investi- 
gate the situation. 
* 


WHILE RECOGNIZING the 
cigarette-lung cancer danger for 
what it is, we should not fall into 
the trap of thinking that cigarettes 
alone are resoponsible for the 


tremendous increase in Jung can- 
cer death, Perhaps equally import- 
ant is the danger presented by air 
pollution from factories, and from 
exposure to noxious fumes on the 
job. 

The fact is that lung cancer is 
more common in industrial centers 
than in rural areas, and Jung can- 
cer is most common among indus- 
trial workers, particularly those in 
non-ferrous metals, steel and iron, 
atomic energy, plastics, transpor- 
tation and rubber. Virtually noth- 
ing has been done about the air 
pollution and fumes menace, large- 
ly because to do something would 
cost big industry. a lot of money. 
But until this- problem is tackled, 
and certainly organized labor has 
the greatest of all stakes in seeing 
that it is done, thousands of 
ple will die each year from lung 


age num 


ped to 63.22 percent of the market, | 


1S 
now, 


These figures indicate that the 


interested in making people believe! 


| 


American Chess Master Beats 
Tne Russian Sr. 


% 


. * 
SK 


FRIENDLY “BATTLE” IN MOSCOW: Samuel Reshevsky of 
New York (left) pulled off a spectacular upset by beating world 
chess champion Mikhail Botvinnik of the Soviet Union in the inter- 

national competition between the two countries in Moscow. How- 
ever, the other American players did not fare nearly so well, the 
Soviet team, best in the world by a goodly margin, winning the 
“match 25-7, a more convincing margin than in the New York 


‘matches last year. 


Reshvsky beat Botvinnik 242 to 1% with one victory and three 
draws. Only other winning game by an American was turned in by 
Donald Byrne, over Ewfin Geller in one of the four matches each 
contestants played. Larry Evans, youngest American at 23, gave 
a good account of himself with 3 draws and 1 defeat against the for- 


midable David Bronstein. 


The spirit of friendship reigned, and the Americans report they 
were most cordially received and had a fine time. They. met Premier 
Bulganin and other Soviet officials at the 4th of July celebration 
at the U. S. Embassy. A stormy rising ovation by Soviet chess 
fans greeted the remarks of American team manager Rosser Reeves, 
who said that never in his life had he encountered “such hospitality, 
such great kindness, a more beautiful city, a more beautiful sub- 
way, and then wound up’ emotionally. 

“I would like to utter a prayer that Russians and Americans 
for the next I ,000 years meet in combat no greater than ‘chess! 


World of Labor 


‘ 


| 


cancer (In recent years, the aver-|. 


vitally 


OO gan y-) 


r has been above. 20.- “le 
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(Continued from Page 3) 
tion brought up to date for the 
development of education and 
initiative among women in the 
trade unions and organization of 
action on issues attecting women 


workers. 
* 


IN 1903, when the WITUL was 
founded, the problem was 
Chiefly the unionization — of 
women and education 
unions to the need of organizing 
women. | The founders were 
mostly of the liberal professional 
social worker type who in that 
period especially contributed 
to the weak, struggling 
labor movement. 


Today we have a tremendous 


base of millions of organized 
women ard thousands among 
them of vigorous leadership cal- 
iber. But take a closer look. 
How many are in top leader- 
ship? 

The ILGWU, with 85 per- 
cent women, has one token 
woman member on its top board 
of 24 and hardly any women 
officers above local level. At 
one time I asked David Dubin- 
sky at a press conference why 
no effort is made to include 
more women in the union’s train- 
ing institute, especially in view 
of the almost total absence of 
women leadership. 

He laughed and explained 
that it is hardly worth while 
investing in women training— 
“they get married, have chil- 
dren and go off.” 

The ILGWU leaders have 
had the WTUL in the palm of 
their hands and publicly pro- 
fessed to be its best supporters. 
Now, says Rose Schneiderman 
of the ILGWU’s education de- 
partment, “they don’t need us 
any more.” Of course not. They 
really didn’t need it since the 
union's early militancy. 

* 

SIMILARLY in the €lothing 
Union,‘ there is just one woman 
on the top board and she is the 
widow of Sidney Hillman. Few 
others are in evidence in leader- 
ship capacity. The CIO’s tex- 


tile union, with nearly half the 


members women, hasn’t a single 
woman leader. 

The membership’ o£ the Com- 
munications Workers of Amer- 


ae 
oo ¥S “~ as ae 
———. che a Oe et ln a llc 


of the. 


is predominantly of — 


women. But only one woman on 
the top board. Not a single 
woman in the auto union’s top 
or middle line leadership, al- 
though a quarter million of the 
members are women. _ 


‘You can count the number 
of women delegates at each of 
the conventions of the AFL and 
CIO on your two hands. The 
problem is not nearly as much 
initiative of the women as dis- 
crimination—just as it holds with 
respect to Negroes. 

The problem of wage in- 
equality and other forms of dis- 
crimination against women is 
more more with us than ever. 
So is the problem of fighting for 
the right of women to work. We 
still hear of unions where they 
speak of solving unemployment 
by sending the women back to 
the kitchen. Then there is the ~ 
big set of problems related to 
the double exploitation — of 
women—in the shop and at home 
after work. Some 18 million | 
women are now wage earners. 
Reactionaries seek to exploit this 
base through false “equal rights” 
movements aimed largely against 
labor and _ progress. 

* 


AND IN FACE of this they 
say “they dont need us’ any 
more: There may be little need 


for those who have long ago 
been by-passed, but there cer- 
tainly is need for a fresh and 
vigorous movement to lead the 
FIGHT on the new and much 
higher level—for equal pay for 
equal work, for full citizenship 
of women in the unions, for full 
rights and “encouragement to 
union leadership, for a recogni- 
tion of the special problems of 
women of which there are many 
more today than were known 
o0 years-ago. Of course each 
union shoyld have its own lead- 
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for labor as a whole, as some of 
the younger’ people said at 
WTULs funeral ceremonies. 
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Solutions Being Offered 
To End Title | Housing DP’s 


By MAX GORDON 


“WHERE ARE WE to go?” 


This is the incessant, 


ever-present question asked 


by some 3,200 Negro families, and uncounted numbers of single roomers, who live on 
the sites of two Harlem Title I housing developments approved by the New York city 


and federal authorities.. 

Title I means the developments 
will be built by private capital, at 
fancy rentals, after the federal and 
city governments have heavily sub- 
sidized them, to clear the land. 

The two Harlem projects in- 
clude one to be built entirely as 
a private development at $30 per 
room rent, and one to be built as 
a cooperative to cost $450 a room 
down payment and $20 a room 
rent. Both projects will house a 
total of 2,400 families. It will have 
cost the federal government about 
$6,500,000 and the city govern- 
ment $3,300,000 to get the land 
to the private owners. 

* 

IT IS A CRUEL fact that these 

projects have been planned and 


approved by federal and city agen- 


cies with little serious thought to) 


what is to happen to the people 
being displaced. The great ma- 
jority cannot afford to move into 
the new housing. And even if they 
could, where are they to live while 
the houses are being built? 

They are Negro, and hence con- 
fined to the already - overpacked 
ghettos of the city. There is no 
plan to break down jimcrow walls 
so they must find housing wher- 
ever it may be available. Their only 
hope is to move in with other fami- 
lies, to pack the ghettos even fur- 
ther, and hence to hasten the proc- 
ess of making slums of. them. 

And so the alleged clearing of 
one slum simply creates another, 
even more crowded one. 

This is the problem that at this 
moment faces the 3,200. families on 
the Harlem sites, and the many 
roomers who are being removed. 

Last week, we reported on the 
Toronto plan, whereby slums are 
being cleared through building of 
low-rent housing, one structure at 
a time. This allows the people of a 
site to get into new houses before 
their own are torn down, 

New York State Housing Com- 
missioner Joseph P. McMurray has 
now projected another plan which 
could help to achieve the same 


not only ease the relocation prob- 
lem, but will encourage smaller 
buildings which trade unions and 
other organizations can afford to 
put up. It can be done on a wide 
scale since the cost will be smaller. 
-~ McMurray likewise makes the 
important point that under his plan 
housing in good condition need not 
be torn down and their inhabitants 
forced out, as happens widely un- 
der Title I, where entire areas are 
cleared. 

He argues, too, that this single 


housing, middle-income housing 
and even some well-to-do housing 
so that neighborhoods will not be 
made exclusively rich or exclu- 
sively poor. 

IT IS NOT CLEAR what re- 
lation the McMurray plan would 


for other types of new construc- 


have to present Title I housing 


‘plans, which are based on clearing 


block plan should include low-rent| 


\vast slum areas at once. He him-} 


self says his plan is supplemental 
‘to others now in operation, 
Plainly, however, the two are 
in opposition. 
moves to get more Title I housing) 
projects approved by the Board’ 


' 


And, as the city) 


tion—middle-income public -hous- of Estimate in the fall, the tenants: 


ing or even private development. | 


facing displacement, and all other 


It is McMurray’s idea that once groups in the city fighting against’ 
new public housing is introduced, this inhuman kicking about of 


on a block, the tendency will be 


for landlords to want to clean up 
{far the better way to clear the 


their houses or build new ones. + 
McMurray argues that this will 


working class families, can inter- 
pose the McMurray program as 


city slums. 


TWU Demands Can Be Met 
Without New Fare Boost 


WHEN IS $8 MILLION equivalent to 17 cents—or 


maybe 21 cents? The answer may soon be forthcoming. The 
new three-man Transit Authority is anticipating this $8 mil- 


lion drop in the subway-bus rev- 
enue by June, 1956. If this dreary 
estimate of Authority budget 
director James A. Dearie is 
correct—and current drop-offs in 
riding public indicate at least a 


thing, and a few other things, oo re percent reduction in passen- 
* 


gers for 1955-56—then the transit 


McMURRAY would build small budget will drop from $262,475.,- 
“single - block” low-rent housing 000 to $254,400,000. 


projects, which would accommo- 


Despite the announcement by 


date maybe 150 families at a time,| Cpa Jes L. Patterson. new chair- 


instead of the present vast many- 
block projects. These could be 
built on vacant lots, or on sites 


| 


man of the Authority, that no fare 
increases are likely and that he 
intends to improve the transit sys- 


where there are small privates. without any further gouges on 


houses, or some other stricture 
which could be disposed of with 
little displacement of families. 
The people living in slums on 
that block could. then move into 
the new housing, and make room 


whats. an 


MID-SUMMER eve Social. Sonny Terry 
with his harmonica blues. Dorothy Wing- 
field and Jackie Berman, in poems and 
songs of Negro life. Cool punch and cooler 
dancing. Sat., July 23. Peoples Artists, 
Studio 5, 124 W. 21 St. Adm. $1. 
SUNDAY, July 17, 8:30 p:m. ASP star- 
light forum presents Alice Childress, tal- 
ented Negro'actress and writer, in a read- 
ing of her new play. Penthouse 10A, 59 
W. 71 St. Contr. $1.25. Refreshments. 


Artkino’s in Magicolor 


“THE FALL OF BERLIN” 
Music by Shostakovich and 


“LIFE IN THE ARCTIC” 


STANLEY THEATRE 
__Tth Ave. bet. 41 & 42 Streets 


i 
; 


asking for wages and fringe bene- 


stile boost is as strong as ever. 
On the theory that every penny 
transit increase is $1,500,000 in 


‘additional revenues, the fare could 


go up at least 21 cents to make 
up fhe anticipated 
budget. 
¥ 

TRANSIT REPORTS hold to 
the belief that Patterson is eager 
to establish good relations with 
the Transport Workers. Union, 
CIO, and the first meeting held 
with Michael J. Quill, TWU presi- 
dent, was affable. The union is 


! 


fits amounting to $15,896,000. 


The Authority balance 
shows anticipated incomes 


sheet | 


of | 


$260,300,000 against prospective] 


expenditures of $251,212,100 with- 
out allowing for higher wages or 
deferred maintenance. This lat- 
ter item is estimated at $12,000,- 


ee ee ee 


you there. 


* First: Annual Crucial Game: Brooklyn vs. Bronx a 


GALA LYL YOUTH OUTING with swimming, 
baseball, ‘volley-ball, etc., event prizes and sunny 
weather on SUNDAY, JULY 17, ALL DAY, all this 
and fun fest, too, at CAMP MIDVALE, N.J. See 


1955-1956 | 


— 


had nothing to do with “their fit- 


\the public, the menace of a turn-, § 


000 and even if fully committed, 
would still be $3 million less than 
required to meet the TWU wage 
emand, _ , 
However, the Authority does 
have one budgetary alternative 
and that is to use all of the 
$10,715,000 surplus left by the old 


this reserve, the Authority may be 
forced to use this cushion to avoid 
another fare boost next year—an 


important election year, inciden-| 


tally. 


‘Loyalty’ Oath for 
Jurors Assailed 


A requirement that jurors in city 


and state courts in the First and 


Second Appellate Divisions sign a 
“loyalty oath” was condemned 
last week by the New York Civil 
Liberties Union. 

Osmond Fraenkel, counsel for 
the “LU, said CLU “opposes any 


such qualification of this kind” as 


an “interference with the freedom 
of association.” Besides, he said, it 


ness to serve as jurors.” 


| 
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| 
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‘board. Reluctant as it is to tap 
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about n. 


by michael singer 
why, wagner bucks harriman boom 


MAYOR WAGNER has 
definitely upset the political 
timetable and calculations 
of the DeSapio-Prendergast 
wing in the Democratic 
Party with his repeated em- 
hasis last’ week on Adlai Stev- 
enson as the ‘preferred candidate 
for the Presidential nomination. 
Coming home after a month’s 
tour of Europe the Mayor caused 
teeth to grind and tempers to 
flare among top echelons of the 
party by telling City Hall re- 
porters that despite Carmine G. 
DeSapio’s strong espousal of 
Gov. Harriman for the candi- 
dacy and the insistence of the 
new Democratic state chairman 
Michael J. Prendegast that the 
governor could win in 1956, he 
personally, “always was” an 
“is now’ for Stevenson. 

The rash of speculation over 
this unexpected and apparent 
break with DeSapio, No. 1 boss 
of the machine in New York, 
and Prendergast, ran the gamut 
from reports that he was angry 
because the pro-Harriman an- 
nouncements were made with- 
out his participation to talk that 
he and Harriman never were 
very close anyway. 

* 

IT IS TRUE that Mayor Wag- 
ner was irate over the DeSapio- 
Prendergast steamroller behind 
Harriman without his having 
been consulted. The first an- 
nouncement by DeSapio came 
while Wagner was still in Eu- 
rope and the Prendergast in- 
sistence on party loyalty to the 
governor came only a few hours 
before his boat docked. The 
Mayor is very sensitive about 
the prestige of his office as head 
of the world’s largest city and 
he bristled at the bulldog tac- 
tics by the state Democratic 
leaders to commit him without 
even speaking to him first. But 
this pique is only a minor facet 
in the overall political picture. 

* 

BEHIND the Mayor's strong 
pro-Stevenson stand are several 
considerations. For one thing, 
he is personally convinced as 
he told a.radio audience, that the 
“rank and file” of the Democratic 
Party prefers Stevenson. But 
even more important the Mayor 
has never given up hope that 
he will succeed Sen. Herbert 
H. Lehman. Such an ambition 
is a political impossibility if Har- 
riman wins the Democratic 
Presidential nomination. 

7 * 

IT IS QUITE possible that 
Wagner and DeSapio are play- 
ing a cleverly camouflaged game 
of political “scrabble” and that 
the words will spell out a Sen- 
atorial nomination for the Mayor 
and a “favorite son” role for 
Harriman at the 1956 conven- 
tion. At the moment, however, 
it would appear that the Mayor 
is stepping hard on Harriman’s 
toes. 

It would be foolish, of course, 
to assume that Wagner and the 
man who more than other po- 
litical figure got him the Mayor- 
alty nomination, are locked in 
an inner-party battle “to the 


| death.” But DeSapio is desper- 


' 
' 
‘ 


ately trying to build Harriman 
as a national figure capable of 
defeating Eisenhower and the 
stakes for him personally are too 
great to brook any interference. 
On the other hand, Wagner, in 
spite of his public avowals of 
Mayoralty intentions until 1957, 
wants to emulate his famous 
father as U.S. Senator—and next 
year is the year to his thinking. 
rs Bi 


AS If HIS declaration hours 
after the DeSapio - Prendergast 
Harriman boom that “I was al- 
ways for Stevenson” wasn’t 
enough, Mayor Wagner told a 
radio audience that the “rank 


| and file of the Democratic Party” | 


A 


Se RT a — 
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wanted Stevenson to be the par- 
"be standard-bearer. This, in 

@ eyes of most political ob- 
servers, was the cardinal sin—a 
gratuitous rebuke to the ma- 
chine leaders. The Mayor de- 
liberately hurled the “rank and 
file” sentiment of the party into - 
he Harriman spokes to stop the 
yandwagon, 

* 

NEWSPAPER STORIES im- 
mediately after Wagner made 
his position known to the effect 
that New Jersey Democrats were 
for Harriman were probably 
Prendergast plants. Watch for a 
rash of press accounts from po- 
litical writers in the next few 
weeks of pro-Harriman sentiment 
among Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Connecticut and even _ Illinois 
Democrats—a. chain reaction set 
off from the Hotel Biltmore 
where DeSapio and Prendergast 
operate the New York State 


Democratic Committee. 
* 


SPECULATION that Prender- 
gast and DeSapio are “cool” 
towards each other are the bunk. 
The state chairman who suc- 
ceeded Richard H. Balch, now 
a member of the Public Service 
Commission, was DeSapio’s per-— 
sonal choice. .These rumors are 
also part of an overall strategy 
to give the state chariman an 
air of “independence” and re- 
duce the anti-Tammny pressure 
so strong among Democratic 
convention delegates in other 


states. 
* 


THERE WAS a baseball game 
played last week at Travers 
Island between the City Hall 
Reporters and the City Coun- 
cil. “Played!” It was sheer 
masochism as if every partici- 
pant was bent on ending his life — 
then and there. Coming only 
a few days after the All-Star ma- 
jor league thriller in Milwaukee 
this “contest” could have passed 
for football, soccer, bowling and 
gin rummy- for all the kinship 
it had to the National Pastime. 
Still the only casualties were 
some bruised judicial aspirations 
and a few “contacts” that went 
out of joint. 

The annual City Hall outing, 
however, did live up to its tradi- 
tion as the biggest scuttlebutt— 
off the record—fix it—outdoor 
form of politics ever concocted. 
But it was a lot of fun! 


Scientists Ask New 
Passport Procedure 


WASHINGTON (FP).— 
Hailing the action of the State 
Department in granting a passport 
to Dr. Martin Kamen of Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, the Fed- 
eration of American Scientists 
said it expects the department to 
set up new passport procedures. 
These, it said, “should recognize 
that every citizen has a right to a 
passport and that freedom to 
travel can be abridged only by due 
process of law.” : 
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UNVEILING 
OF MONUMENT 


In Memory of * 


KATE SCHIFFMAN 


at Wellwood Cemetery, Sunday, 
July 17, 1 p.m. Block 45, Sec- 
tion A. Friends .and members 
of Branch 600..are invited to 
‘participate. 


Mashand and Children 


—_—_ a — 


To the ever-living . 
memory of 
FREDERICK 


Beloved comrade 
Beloved husband 
March 26, 1902—July 9, 1954 
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